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Foreword 

A FEW years ago it was predicted that the ready-made 
programmes of the B.B.C. would destroy the local concert 
and that the wholesale manufacture of films would make 
the theatre as-obsolete as the ‘penny gaff.’ According 
to the Jeremiahs, small companies of experts would sing 
songs, make speeches, act plays, and perform on musical 
instruments for the whole nation, and the millions who 
live in an age of mass-production would remain passive 
while their singing, playing, talking, and even their think¬ 
ing were done for them. Thus the individual would forfeit 
the happiness which comes from creative activity and 
content himself with a sort of synthetic substitute. 

Tliese melancholy forebodings have been falsified by 
events. The ordinary human being appreciates the skill 
of the expert, but he also wants to join in the game. He 
wants to sing, to dance, to act, to do things. Amateurs 
enjoy a competently produced play in a professional theatre 
the more keenly because they have had a little experience 
on the stage, and there is abundant evidence to-day that 
when the professional theatre finds the right play public 
enthusiasm for the drama is as ardent as ever. The amateurs 
(for whom the one-act play is mainly intended) occasion¬ 
ally give the world a new playwright or a new actor of real 
merit; but their chief work is the educating and training 
of audiences. * 

The task of selecting the best plays of a particular year 
is apt to be an invidious one. Obviously it is impossible 
for an editor to become acquainted with more than a small 
fraction of the total, and the most he can hope to do Is to j 
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choose the best (as judged by his own standards) of those 
which are available to him. 

Our own country is giving us more and more plays 
every year, and in a world of many languages a great many 
foreign plays are being translated into English. In the 
following collection, for example, there are three plays 
from America, including one by a Jewish author and 
another by a native of Austria who has spent most of his 
life in the States. There is also a Japanese play translated 
by a professor of Oriental studies in Melbourne and pub¬ 
lished in Australia. And, inevitably, there are the prize- 
winning plays of 1934. Nine or ten of the one-act plays 
in the volume are the work of playwrights who have not 
been represented in the dozen or so collections which have 
preceded it. 


J. W. M. 
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Lincoln Reckons Up 

By Henry Bailey Stevens 


Copyright tS34 hy the Waiter H. Baker Company 



.CHARACTERS 


Abraham Lincoln 
William H. Seward 
Fame 
A Negro 

Robert Lee Dixon, a Southerner 
Soldiers ■ 

Poet In procession of 

Women the tTar dead 

Children . 


Applications regarding amateur performances of this play 
should be addressed to Messrs Samuel French, Limited, 
3 G Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.a, or 

^Sth Street, Alew ]Kbr<t 



Lincoln. Reckons Up 

Scene : A section oj' the Ha lL.ckf Juime m the Hereajier* 
There are pillars at left and right and the suggestion 
statues in the wings. At rear centre three steps lead up 
to large double doors of imposing dimensions. 

At right centre on a very low pedestal stands Abraham Lincoln 
as in the St Caudens statue. At left centre William H. 
Seward sits as at Madison Square. 

As the curtain rises voices can be heard singing “ Over 
There.** The stage is dark except for concealed illumina¬ 
tion at the Lincoln pedestal. Shapes of people in the 
procession of the Wir dead can be seen moving from 
the left wingSy behind Seward^ then up the steps and 
through the doors. Some are wounded.^ some bent. There 
are sobs and curses and the cries of children. 

The time is the present. 

SOLDIER \j>araphrasing before doors\. “ And we won’t 
come back now it’s over, over there.” Hah! Hah! 

[Goes through doors. 

FIRST WOMAN [calling repeatedly]. Sam! Sam! What 
has become of you, Sam ^ 

SECOND WOMAN [after enough of this]. Aw, shut up, 
win yer? I guess it don’t matter now where he’s gone to. 

OLD MAN. Come on! Get along! Get along! 

FIRST WOMAN. Sam! I did want to see him once more 
while he still remembered. 

OLD MAN. I hope I don’t have to climb any more of 
these steps. 

SECOND [limpingup towards Lincoln]. Well, if 

*3 
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it ain’t me old friend Abraham Lincoln! I remember you 
from the school-books. [Goes hack into line.\ Abraham 
Lincoln! Lookin’ jus' ’s natural 's life! Say, I’d ’ve 
knowed him anv^'heres. 

OLD MAN. We must be pretty near there, I should think. 

POET [rushing up from lefr^. President Lincoln, you have 
been a beacon light to us all in these dark days. Always 
in our memory we could see you, as you are here, and you 
gave us courage. For we knew, sir, that you believed in 
the democracy of man, and we were determined that that 
democracy, whicli you envisioned, should not perish from 
the earth. That glorious ideal which you pronounced has 
been our watchword—an invincible watchword against all 
foes. We have been down to the gates of hell for it, but 
we could never have done our full duty, sir, if it had not 
been for you. 

YOUNG WOMAN [on Hurry up, Charley I They’re 

going to close the doors. 

POET. As we go on into oblivion we salute you, Mr 
Lincoln. We salute you. 

YOUNG [to others in procession'\. Didn’t he look 

wonderful by the statue, as he was talking? [To Poet] 
Oh, hurry up, Charley, will you? 

SECOND SOLDIER [at doors], Aw, wliy all the hurry? 
I’d like ter stick around myself. 

YOUNG WOMAN. Say, you’ve been a captaift. They’d 
ought to have let you stayed longer. 

SECOND SOLDIER. Aw, what the hell? Well, so lone 
Abe! 

[The procession passes. Fame, dad in bright silver, 
a Minerva-like figure, appears at left and 
goes up the steps. The lights grow brighter. 
Through the doors nothing is visible except 
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SEWARD. Account of Stock? 

LINCOLN. Yes. Recko n up and strike a kind of a rough 
balance. Can’t we dolTby now? 

SEWARD. You ask that? 

LINCOLN. I guess I ought to. I know better than anyr 
body else the price we paid. 

SEWARD. Well, the balance is clear. Ask the next 
schoolboy that comes through. 

LINCOLN. That s all we’ve done—ask schoolboys! 
Let’s try somebody else. 

SEWARD. Who? 

\The stage grows dark. Fame is seen at right. 
LINCOLN. One of the niggers back there! 

\Fame vanishes. Under a spotlight a Negro^ ^is> 
sullen^ slouchingy enters from right. 

NEGRO. What yo’want, boss? ^ f- ' * 

LINCOLN. There’s nobody here who is your boss. Get 
that out of your head. 

NEGRO [^fiantiy\. Oh, yeah? 

LINCOLN. You’re a free man. Don’t you know that by 
now? 

NEGRO. Sure Ah knows it. Ali heahs it eb’ry Fo’th o’ 

July. 

LINCOLN. Well, straighten up. Believe it yourself. 
NEGRO. Say, yo’ wants ter git me inter trouble! 
LINCOLN. No. We’re looking for the truth, boy, that’s 
all—the truth. ^ ^ 

NEGRO. Well, don’ try too hard. Yo’ might fin’ it. 
LINCOLN. You are a free man, aren’t you? 

NEGRO. Free? Ah’s free ter shine shoes. 

LINCOLN. All of us have to work. 

NEGRO. All of US does. We had ter do dat befo’. 
SEWARD. You’re paid for it. 
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NEGRO. We’s paid all right. We’s paid in de neck. ’S 
long’s we c’d get de leavin’s dat was somep’n. We used 
ter be sure o’ dat much. But now’days, when a man gits 
hisself a fam’bly, he cain’t be sure dere’s goin’ ter be 
no leavin’s for ’em. Dat’s freedom, All reckons! Dat’s 
freedom! 

SEWARD. You have a chance to change things now. 

NEGRO. What chance yo’ mean? 

SEWARD. You have the ballot. 

NEGRO. Ah guess yo’ got de wrong man, boss. Dere 
ain’t no sech ting on me, hones’. 

LINCOLN. He means you can vote—go to the polls. 

NEGRO. De polls? Sure, Ah goes dere reg’lar—de day 
after ’lection. 

SEWARD. The day after? 

NEGRO. Dere’s lots o* tobaccer juice and empty bottles 
den, sail. Ah has ter go an* clean up. 

SEWARD. You mean, you never vote yourself? 

NEGRO. Not me. ’T ain’t healt’y in mah town. Some 
places dey lets niggers vote fo’ Republicans. 

SEWARD. That’s something, I used to think. 

NEGRO. Dere ain’t no money in dat. Nobody pays yo’ 
anytin’ ifyo’sa Republican. Dat’s why dey lets niggers jine. 

SEWARD. So you’re looking for what money there is in it? 

NEGRO. Ah’s lookin’ fo* anytin* Ah can git out of 
anytin*, and so far Ah*s ain’t seein* not’in*. Is you? 

LINCOLN [after a moment]. He’s asking us a question, 
Seward. Do we see anything for him? 

NEGRO. Ah ain’t seein* not’in’ but white folks standin* 
in mah way, tellin* me Ah cain’t do dis and cain’t do dat, 
showin’ me dere’s a line Ah mustn’t cross. Ah seen what 
dey did ter one nigger dat crossed deir line. 

LINCOLN. Democracy! That’s still the question. 
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SEWARD. The amendment wasn’t enough. 

LINCOLN. Education hasn’t been enough—yet. 

NEGRO. What am Ah gwine ter do—wid dese tings 
still on mah hands? 

\He holds out his handsy and it can be seen that both 
wrists are shackled. 

SEWARD. The chains! 

LINCOLN [getting up and examining them\. The chains 
are still there! 

NEGRO. Ah cain’t seem ter git anywheres—dis way. 
LINCOLN. These things take time. We’ll get them off yet, 
my boy. Somehow we’ll get them off. 

NEGRO [beginning to recognise himi\. Say, yo’ ain’t—yo’ 
ain’t Massa Lincoln, is yo’? 

LINCOLN. You remember me? 

NEGRO. Ah’s heard tell o’ yo’ lots o’ times. Dey said 
yo’ tried ter do somep’n for us once. 

LINCOLN. God knows I did. 

NEGRO. Dey don’ seem ter care so much now. 
LINCOLN. Maybe they don’t see what to do. 

NEGRO. Yo* link we’s got a chance? 

LINCOLN. I know you have. N ^en are still men. 

NEGRO. Well, ef yo* says so- ' 

LINCOLN. I do say so. You do the best you can, son. 
Hang on to hope. 

NEGRO. W^ell, ef yo* says so- 

[He goes out right. The lights brighten. 
LINCOLN. You see, Seward. The black man is not free. 
SEWARD. Is anybody? 

LINCOLN. Wasn’t!? 

SEWARD. Well—I- 

LINCOLN. Somehow I always thought I was. 

SEWARD. Politically you may have been. 
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LINCOLN. Politically I was. 

SEWARD. Socially, you- 

LINCOLN. I was freer than the slaves of fashion. Free 
to put my feet up on the mantel if I wanted. 

SEWARD. But economically, no! 

LINCOLN. I’m not so sure. 

SEWARD. I am. In the best years of your life you were 
chained to poverty. 

LINCOLN. I never admitted it. 

SEWARD. You struggled against it, and you won. But 
you were a man in ten thousand. 

LINCOLN. I struggled, and my wife struggled harder. 

SEWARD. Do you deny die scars 

LINCOLN. No, I am proud of them. But I only had to 
fight against hardship. I never had to face Jim Crow laws, 
nor grandfather clauses, nor see a lynching. Let us not 
boast again that we ended the slavery of colour. 

SEWARD. We didn’t set out to. 

LINCOLN. Black cats and white have still got more sense. 

SEWARD. After all, slavery wasn’t the issue. 

LINCOLN. No. It was secession. 

SEWARD. Thank God, the country is united. 

LINCOLN. It’s queer we haven’t questioned it before. 

SEWARD. You mean you do question iti* 

LINCOLN. I have begun to wonder. 

SEWARD. You have begun to quibble. You are having 

one of your fits of despondency. You—oh, thunder, sir- 

LINCOLN. Don’t get exasperated, Seward. It shows you 
are Afraid. 

SEWARD. Afraid.^ 

LINCOLN. Yes, afraid! 

SEWARD. I am not. 

LINCOLN. Well, let us put it this way, then. / am 
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afraid. And I would drag my fear out into the light and 
question it. [It grows dark as before. 

SEWARD. It would be better to dismiss all fear. Tlie 
past is done. 

LINCOLN. No, the past keeps on. [Fame is visible at 
right.'] Shall we ask for Je^f Davis 

SEWARD. Not him! The arch-scoundrel! 

LINCOLN. Oh, so there is feeling on your part.^ 

SEWARD. No, but tliere would be on his. The test 
would not be fair. 

LINCOLN. Perhaps you are right. Let us have a younger 
man—some one from the New South, some one that’s 
honest and also wise, if that isn’t asking too much. 

[Fame leaves Fight. 

SEWARD. That’s better. 

LINCOLN. Fairer—to have no prejudices. See that we 
have none ourselves. j- 

[Dixoriy a young Southerner^ enters rights under 
spotlight. 

DIXON. Did some one want me.^ Oh, it’s you, Mr 
Lincoln! 

LINCOLN. Yes, we’re playing Diogenes to-night, my 
boy. Looking for an honest man. 

DIXON. Now you’re joshing me, I reckon. 

LINCOLN. I guess you’ll do. You’re from the South.^ 

DIXON. Georgia. Dixon’s my name — Robert Lee 
Dixon. 

LINCOLN. Well, Mr Dixon, Mr Seward here and I 
wanted to ask you a few questions. You don’t mind.^ 

DIXON. Go ahead. 

LINCOLN. We might put it this way: Is the South part 
of the Union now or not? 

DIXON. It is. 
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SEWARD. Well Spoken! 

DIXON. An undigested part. 

SEWARD. What do you mean.^ 

DIXON. Well, you swallowed us, but somehow we don’t 
seem to absorb. 

LINCOLN. The Solid South 

DIXON. That’s it, 

LINCOLN. You don’t lay it up against us any more, do 
you ? 

DIXON. I can’t exactly say. I don’t think we do much 
—at least, not us younger ones. But we’re solid just the 
same. 

SEWARD. You’ll get over that, 

LINCOLN. That’s what we’ve been saying for sixty-five 
years. [To Dixon] Tell me, aren’t there any Republicans 
yet—over the line.^ 

DIXON. Any white Republicans.^ 

LINCOLN. Well, yes. 

DIXON. There’s a few postmasters. 

SEWARD. How about Congress.^ 

DIXON. We hang together, sir. We may have our liittle 
differences among ourselves; but when it comes to 
Washington and any national matter, we stick togetlier. 

LINCOLN. You don’t vote according to the right or 
wrong } 

DIXON, ^^e don t think the Republican Party can ever 
be right. I’m afraid we vote automatically, sir. 

LINCOLN. Then there is no Union yet. 

SEWARD, It’s a habit with them, that’s all. 

DIXON. It’s a tradition, sir. 

SEWARD. A tradition! \In a whisper] The Confederate 
States of America! 

DIXON, ^^e don t call it that now. ^X^e’ve stopped 
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waving the Bloody Shirt, but we still have it inside, I 
guess. \He modestly undoes the buttons of his shirty showing 
crimson underneath.'\ It makes us Democrats—straight. 

SEWARD. It*s about time you stopped such nonsense. 

DIXON. Maybe we will when Vermont stops being so 
damn’ Republican. 

SEWARD. Parties! The country’s in a rut. 

DIXON. I don’t know. You see, we’re a section, sir. 

LINCOLN. You always w'ere. 

DIXON. We feel it. 

SEWARD. Don’t you think you’re a little too proud 
of it.^ 

DIXON. Maybe. But there’s one thing I’d like to ask 
you. 

SEWARD. Go ahead. 

DIXON. Why do you bring your children up in the 
North to sing that song.^ 

SEWARD. What song 

LINCOLN. I know what he means. I can hear it now. 

[A group of children in white come in at righty 
singing ** As we go Marching through 
Georgia** They circle stage and go out right. 

DIXON. It kind o* hurts. 

LINCOLN. I know, my boy. I’m sorry. 

DIXON. Oh, I know the North don’t realize; but, well, 
the South don’t either. 

LINCOLN. People don’t realize enough. 

DIXON. Then there’s the pictures of how Lee sur¬ 
rendered at Appomattox. 

SEWARD. I thought you were proud of Lee’s gallantry. 

DIXON. We are. But we feel with him, that’s all. 

LINCOLN. Nobody likes to surrender; I appreciate that. 

DIXON. The truth is, we never have surrendered, sir. 
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SEWARD. You mean- 

DIXON. We gave up our rifles. But we have never given 
up our spirit. 

LINCOLN. I begin to see. Wlien do you think the— 
Confederate States will come back, actually, into the 
Union ? 

DIXON. I don’t like to say it, sir. 

LINCOLN. Please do. 

DIXON. You see, it sort of concerns you, sir. 

LINCOLN, ril try not to mind. 

DIXON. I don’t mean it disrespectfully at all. 

LINCOLN. I understand. 

DIXON. But as long as they make all this talk about you, 
sir, and build all the monuments to you- 

LINCOLN. I see. You think of me as- 

DIXON. You were the Civil War, sir. You made it. 

LINCOLN. I made it. You warned me, Seward. You 
tried to stop me, but- 

SEWARD. They fired on Sumter. 

LINCOLN. Only tlieir hotheads did that. We knew it. 

SEWARD. You couldn’t stop the storm. It was all 
breaking around you. 

LINCOLN. I’m not so sure. I held the Union with my 
will. You said so yourself just now. Greeley said—do 
you remember what Greeley said.^ ** You can’t pin the 
Union together with bayonets.” And I swore that, 
bayonets or not, we’d hold them. All through the four 
years of hell I stuck to that. Oh, tliere were times when 
everybody else was sick enough to stop. They used to 
come to me. They used to beg of me to end the slaughter. 
Some of them said they’d prove our folly to the country. 
There was Vallandigham. 

SEWARD, The Copperhead 1 The traitor I 
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LINCOLN. He demanded peace. He said the war would 
be a bloody failure. I made a joke of him! I shipped him 
over the lines and told the South that they could have him. 

SEWARD. I remember. That was clever! 

LINCOLN. Clever.^ Well, it was the cleverness of 
desperation. I was determined. How I tried to put my 
fire into that mess of generals—McDowell and McClellan, 
Halleck and Pope, Burnside, Hooker, and Meade! None 
of them had the nerve to do the job. Nobody dll Grant 
came. 

SEWARD. Grant was a good soldier. 

LINCOLN. When Grant said, “ I am going to fight it 
out on this line if it takes all summer,** who do you think 
had whispered in his ear.^ 

SEWARD. I know. I saw you. 

LINCOLN. Then he went into the Wilderness. And all 
that butchery at Spottsylvania and Cold Harbour. Do 
you remember the lists we had to publish then ? 

SEWARD. It was horrible. 

LINCOLN. Yes. Grant was a good soldier. That means 
he was a good butcher. And I hired him. A million men 
—mangled and killed! I killed a million men! 

SEWARD. Not you alone. 

LINCOLN. I took the responsibility. A million homes 
wrecked! 

DixoN. It isn*t, Mr Lincoln, that we don’t forgive you. 

LINCOLN. You can forgive me when you know what 
happened—from Atlanta to the sea.^ 

DIXON. We have forgiven you already. 

LINCOLN. Well, now that I see that we accomplished 
nothing, I shall not forgive myself. 

DIXON. We*ve come to understand that you—well, 
that you didn’t suffer just for the North alone. 
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SEWARD. He did not. I can vouch for that. 

DIXON. I think we’d all like to forgive and forget— 
and go on. 

LINCOLN. And so you shall. \Making up his min<£\ And 
I will help you. Good-bye now, my boy, and thank you. 

DIXON. Thank you, Mr Lincoln. 

\He goes out right. The lights come up. 

SE WARD. I cannot believe that we accomplished nothing. 

LINCOLN. Well, what did we accomplish except a 
million murdersDevastation.^ Debts.^ Bad blood? And 
a few millionaires who sat back and made money? 

SEWARD. We kept the South from forming a separate 
nation—the Confederacy. 

LINCOLN. A name, that is all. Well, put it down for 
what it is worth, Seward. We bought a name, and paid a 
million lives for it, and got indigestion. 

SEWARD. You say this? 

LINCOLN. The South is still solid, and the negro is still 
a slave. Let us face the facts. We took our beautiful young 
men—for this. 

SEWARD. Sh! Do not say it again. 

LINCOLN. Seward, I know what it means to be bank¬ 
rupt. I faced it once—in the store. It took me fifteen 
years that time to pay the debt. 

SEWARD. Be quiet. The whole country has believed in 
you. They have so much wanted to believe in you. 

LINCOLN. Yes, they did not dare to tliink the other 
thing. It is too awful. That is why they always build 
monuments. 

SEWARD. Well, it is over at least. 

LINCOLN. Over! Instead of that, we inspire them to do 
it again. 

^.ENVARD. What do you mean ? 
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LINCOLN. When the war clouds threaten, they look 
back at us. They say, “ We must do as our fathers did.” 
And, God, they do it! We have been seeing them. 

SEWARD. You are oveiyrought. 

LINCOLN. That is what it means to be in the Hall with 
Napoleon and Julius Caesar and Alexander the Great. 

SEWARD. They did it selfishly. 

LINCOLN. Arch-murderers all! But who am I to judge 
them ^ 

SEWARD. The people know your motives. That is why 
they love you. 

LINCOLN, Let them love me for my humanity alone! 

SEWARD. It is coming tathat. 

LINCOLN. No, it has come to this—that I lend 
and tenderness to war. Tenderness—to Moloch. As 
as I stay here I am a false beacon.. 

SEWARD. Do not talk like this. 

LINCOLN. I am hindering what I wanted above all else 
—the union of North and South. 

SEWARD. It cannot be true. 

LINCOLN. Yes, I am convinced. Grant and Lee, Jeff 
Davis and Abe Lincoln — the nation had better forget 
us all. 

SEWARD. You are beside yourself. 

LINCOLN. They had better forget us all and go on to 
peace. Well, I will go. [He starts towards the doors. 

SEWARD. What do you mean? 

LINCOLN, I will go on—with my people. 

SEWARD. Not that way? Through the doors? 

[He blocks the path. 

LINCOLN. It is the only way that I can pay the debt. 

SEWARD. Think what you are doing. 

LINCOLN. I have thought. 
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/ SEWARD. No one who goes through those doors is ever 
v/femembered again. 

LINCOLN. I am not afraid of doors. I have been through 
doors before. 

SEWARD. You have never known what it was to be 
forgotten. 

i LINCOLN. Do you think I am concerned with glory? 
If it will help my country, I would prefer to be for¬ 
gotten. 

SEWARD. There is a pride in all of us, I fear. 

LINCOLN. Yes, there was pride in me. But it burned 
away a long time ago. 

SEWARD. It is sweet to Jfie here, to be remembered 
kindly, to hear the applause. 

LINCOLN. There is one applause that I have always 
demanded. You know what I mean? 

SEWARD. Yes. 

LINCOLN. Let me pass then. 

SEWARD. Do not act hastily. There is time enough— 
here. Out there, in obscurity, there is no time. There are 
not even shadows. 

LINCOLN. I would prefer no shadows. 

SEWARD. This is the ultimate sacrifice. 

LINCOLN. Well, I will pay it quickly. 

SEWARD. If you must, I will pay too. I will go with 
you. 

LINCOLN. You have been always gracious, Seward, in 
going with me—along difficult roads. 

\He goes up the steps* 

SEWARD. Strange! Once I have made up my mind I 
can leave lightly. 

LINCOLN \at the dborr]. They do not seem to open. 

SEWARD. They do not open? 
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LINCOLN. No. 

SEWARD. Something is wrong. 

LINCOLN. I had forgotten. 

SEWARD. Her! 

LINCOLN. Yes, I had forgotten her. 

SEWARD. $h! She is coming now. I am afraid to meet 
her—like tliis. 

LINCOLN. It is fitting that we should meet her. I would 
sa^gondrbye to Fame. 

\Fame enters right. Lincoln comes down the steps. 

LINCOLN [addressing her\ Fame, many men have de¬ 
sired to be with you in this Hall. And we, too, have desired • 
it. But the time has come now when it is our will to leave. 1 

I 

Open, then, the doors, and let us depart. [Fame does not | 
move.^ Open the doors, please. ‘ 

SEWARD. She has been always silent. 

LINCOLN [commanding^. Open the doors and let us out 
of this place! 

SEWARD [with jorejiQdwg]. She will not answer. 

LINCOLN. This Hall of Fame! Where you have placed 
us with Napoleon! The air is s tifling here. Open the 
doors and let us out. 

SEWARD. She will not do it. 

LINCOLN. I will do it, then, myself. 

[He rushes up the steps and tries the doors again. 

They do not give. 

SEWARD. It is the law. The world does not forget us 
yen 

LINCOLN. You hussy! This Hall of Fame you keep! 
This Hall of Fame! It is a House of lU Fame, do you 
understand ? A House of Ill Fame I 

[He throws himself against the doors. There is a 
flask of lightning and a peal of thunder. All 
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IS dark. After a moment Lincoln and Seward 
can be seen., as at first, upon their pednstals. 
Fame stands in front of the shut doors—a 
sword in hand. 
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The Boy: What will he Become 

The scene is the ordinary^ co^y, shabby kitchen and general 
living-room of a working-class town cottage. The 
window is unseen. Door left centre with lobby hacking 
behind it. Right is the fireplace^ and down right is Paul's 
armchair^ out from the wally so that from it Paul can 
dominate the scene. Table, centre, with three chairs at 
it. A bookcase of {if it can be indicated) serious books — 
school-books and economics, and, perhaps, this being large 
enough to be seen, the Daily Herald's" volume of Shaw's 
plays. But nothing else distinguishes the room from the 
normal appearance of its type. Sofa and grandfather 
clock can be used to help to dress the stage. 

Dick Melland, ifi w^ll^worfi twiicd coct and fl<inficl trousetSy 
is a boy of eighteen : pacing nervously to and fro as the 
curtain rises. His mother, I\4rs Alelland, sits centre be¬ 
hind table in good enough morning clothes without apron. 
Household work is not engaging her this morning. 


MRS MELLAND. Try to sit still, Dick. 

DICK. When I’m on edgMlike this? 

MRS MELLAND. I ’m myself. What with a-^tele- 

that doesn’t come and a letter that does, I could 
stamp round the room as well as you. 

DICK. What letter is that? 


MRS MELLAND. Your uncle had one from the Works, 
and I’d like to know what’s in it. 

DICK. He didn’t give it you to read to him? 

[Stops pacV^ 

MRS MELLAND. No. . V ' 
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DICK. Well, he can’t read it himself. 

MRS MELLAND. He took it out with him. I’m not 
making a grievance of it, but I do think, seeing all the care 
he’s had from me, he might do better by me than to take 
his letters out for some one else to read to him. 

DICK. He’s had a reason, Mother. He didn’t do it to 
hurt you. 

MRS MELLAND. No, but he did it. 

DICK. Curiosity killed the cat. 

\Touches her affectionately. 

MRS MELLAND. I dare say. But I don’t like things kept 
from me. Especially now. I’d hate to think that what’s 
happened is going to change your uncle’s character. 

DICK. It’s enough to. I know I’m losing my faith in 
human nature. 

MRS MELLAND. You’re on the young side to be doing 
that. I 

DICK. Well, why don’t people keep their promises.^ 

They promised me a telegram. It ought to be here and it 
isn’t here. 

MRS MELLAND. I’vc got no explanation. 

DICK. There never is an explanation. Blows just baiter 
you and batter you and batter you, and there’s never any 
explanation except that life has to be like that. 

MRS MELLAND [toucAes Aim], This is one of the bad 
times, Dick. But III tell you what I’ve found out. If we 
put up with life/life puts us up. ' 

DICK. Will it put me up.? That’s what I’ve worked for, 
isn't it.? To go up, and then this happens to Uncle. What 
does the telegram matter.? Suppose it comes. Suppose it 
says “ Yes ”.? Suppose I’ve won a scholarship at Oxford, 
what’s the good of it to me since Uncle_ ’ 

MRS MELLAND \^pokes Aim into armchair and stands over 
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him\ Sit down. I’ll tell you one thing it’ll be good for. 
It'll be good for my pride. It’ll put a crown on wh'at you’ve 
done at school, going from top to top till you’ll have won 
the biggest top that’s offered and you’ll have beaten young 
gentlemen from the grandest schools. 

DICK \protesting\ Oh! 

MRS MELLAND. That’s Something good, isn’t it Some¬ 
thing to make me proud > You coming out on top of those 
boys from—where did you say.^ 

DICK. One Winchester. Harrow. And—but I did tell 
you, Mother. TJiey weren’t hligblCES. I mean, there I 

was in my old clothes, these clothes- 

MRS MELLAND. I Wanted you to go in your Sunday Suit. 
DICK. Mr Allcott said “No”; he said, “be comfortable.” 

>^d, honestly, there wasn’t a thing about those fellows, 
there wasn’t a look, to make me feel awkward. They can 
be like that, you know, those public-school men. [Rises. 

MRS MELLAND. The sons of thieves. Spawn of the 
capitalistic class. 

DICK. I know, but you don’t somehow think like that 
when you meet them. It’s funny. 

MRS MELLAND. Afraid of your brains, Dick. That’s 
what they were. [Sits behind table. 

DICK. I’d know more about my brains if that telegram 
were here. ^m[a frantic gesture] what’s the good, Mother.^ 
What s the good If I do win I’ve got to lose. I’ve got to 
say, “Thank you for my nice scholarship, but I can't use 
It. I thought I was going to be helped through Oxford 
y my uncle. Yes, gentlemen, my uncle; tlie finest man 
I ve met. He and my mother, sirs, were going to skimp 

me something out of his four pounds a' 
wee to let me go to Oxford and to use your scholarships 
n look there, gentlemen. TTiat's my uncle's chair. 
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That’s where he’ll spend most of the rest of his life. A 
machine went wrong, and that’s my uncle now, sitting in 

that chair, scrapped like a-” 

MRS MELLAND. Dick! Dick! 

DICK. That’s right, Mother. We dream a foolish dream 
of Oxford. We might have known that dreamers wake 

up. Was that a knock [To t/oor] My- 

MRS MELLAND. Telegraph-boys like noise. 

[Z^icA: has door open. 

DICK. Oh! Oh, it’s you. Uncle. Let me- 

[Paul Cotter enters : a vigorous man of forty-five : 
he is blind and mildly resentful of Dick's 
to steer him. 

PAUL. Lay off, lad. I knew this room before you did. 
I can find my way. 

[He goes slowly to the chair Dick has just indicated. 
MRS MELLAND. I hope some one brought you home. 
PAUL. They did. I’m carrying too much of value to 
take any risks to-day. 

MRS MELLAND. Oh.^ 

PAUL, Ah! [Taps breast-pocket.'] Pve got my secrets, 
haven’t I.^ You there, Dick.^ 

DICK. Yes, I’m here. 

PAUL. Well.^ Well? Hasn’t your result come? 

DICK. Nothing yet. Uncle. 

PAUL. Oh! I thought- 

DICK. So did I. It’s good practice in patience, isn’t it? 
P4UL. There’s a saying that bad news travels fas^. 

DICK. I’d like to be put out of my agony either way. 
PAUL. You’re quite sure the telegram was to come here 
Dick? ’ 

DICK. Where else should it go? 

PAUL. It might go to your school. 
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DICK. Tliat’s an idea. I hadn’t thought of that. I’ll- 

[to e/oor] Mother, if it does come while I’m away, you 
won’t open it, will you? 

MRS MELLAND \j>auses^ then nods\ Tliat’s \siiat motliers 
are for. 

DICK. That might mean- 

MRS MELLAND. It means I’ll sit guessing till you 
come. 

DICK. Thank you, Mother. {Opens door. Knock on 
outside door.\ Oh ! [Exit Dick. Paul rises. 

MRS MELLAND. Sit you down. That’s not a telegram. 

[Dick opens door for Allcotty his headmaster, to 
enter. As he comes in Allcott gives Dick 
a telegram. 

ALLCOTT. There you are. 

DICK {looks, then, quietly]. Mother, I’ve done it. 

{Passes telegram to her. 

ALLCOTT. Yes, he’s done it. Mrs Melland, let me be the 
first to congratulate you on the brilliant success of a 
brilliant son. {Shakes her hand. 

DICK. You coached me, sir. 

ALLCOTT. I spotted that you have a brain, Dick, and I 
tried to do something about it. 

PAUL {still on his feet]. I never doubted for a moment. 
{His hand, as if unconsciously, touches his breast-pocket.] 
Dick. {Dick goes to himl\ I’m proud of you, proud of the 
boy from Robert Street and the school of the people, 
who’s proved himself a better man than the sons of the 
rich. Your father didn’t live to see this day. And we 
know why he died young. We know why I am what I 
am. We know what the social system did to him and me^ 
but it won’t break you. You’re out of our mess. You’Ve 
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DICK \emotionally\ But—Uncle—I liaven’t escaped. I 
can’t—it’s al! a catch. It’s \snatches telegram from Mrs 

Melland and tears it up\ —it’s that. ^_ 

[Coyers his face and cries hysterically. 

ALLCOTT. Oh, this won’t do! \Sharply\ Melland! Pull 
yourself together. [Holds him ,• Dick flings him off. 

DICK. You don’t know! You don’t know! 

[£xit quickly : he is heard still crying. 

ALLCOTT. I’m afraid the reaction’s got him. 

MRS MELLAND. I’ll scc to him. [To door. 

PAUL. Don’t be kind. Use cold water. 

[Exit Mrs Melland. 

ALLCOTT [apologiling for Dick\ It has been a strain for 
the boy. He worked savagely, and then the examination 
and the suspense. I’m not altogether surprised. 

PAUL. He’s making a mistake, Mr Allcott. 

ALLCOTT. Oh, he’s just overwrought. 

PAUL. He’s got the wrong idea. He thinks he isn’t 
going to Oxford. 

ALLCOTT. That—that would be a pity. 

PAUL. Yes, that would be a pity. He’s young, with life 
before him, and he’s earned himself this step to a better 
life than this. I’m old; I’m blind—and he is going to 
Oxford. 

ALLCOTT. I’m very glad you’re able to manage it. 

PAUL. Tm able. I’ve to thank you, Mr Allcott, for the 
help you gave the boy. 

ALLCOTT. Oh, that’s all right. It’s a good thing for the 
school when a boy takes a scholarship. 

PAUL. I can see that. And it’ll not be wasted. He’s 
been a credit to you, and he’ll go on being a credit to you. 
He’ll take a good degree. 

ALLCOTT. I hope so. 
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PAUL. I say he will. And he’ll go on from that God 
knows to where, to Parliament perhaps. I shan’t be here 
to know. 

ALCOTT. Oh- 

PAUL. But he’ll go on. I’m giving him the chance, and 
he’ll take it. And I thank you for all you’ve done for him. 

\Extends arm. 

ALLCOTT \shaking hands]. He made duty a pleasure 
for me. [Knock at front door is heard.] Oh! That’ll be 
people coming to congratulate you. I’ll be off now. 

PAUL. What people? No one’s heard yet, unless 
you- 

ALLCOTT. I telephoned the Evening Express before I 
came out. 

PAUL. Newspaper news, is it? 

ALLCOTT. Dick’s done something. 

PAUL. I hope he’s washed his face. 

[Mrs Melland enters. 

MRS MELLAND. Paul, it’s- 

PAUL. I know. A reporter. 

MRS MELLAND [impressiveiy]. It’s Mr Vincent. 

PAUL. What’s Mr Vincent doing here? He’s not my 
boss now. 

ALLCOTT. I think if you’ll excuse me- 

PAUL. Yes. Thank you. [AUcott bows to Mrs Melland 
arid exit.] Mr Vincent, eh? 

MRS MELLAND. You had a letter this morning, if that's 
any help to you. 

PAUL. I’d been forgetting that. Yes. Oh, yes. 

MRS MELLAND. I’d not forgotten—not a letter you 
took out of the house and got some one else to read to you 
instead of me. 

PAUL [with a grin]. That’s right, Alice. Business. And 
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ril not be needinp you while I talk to Mr Vincent. [xSitJ.] 
You can show liim into the lion’s den and keep out your¬ 
self. 

MRS MELLAND. Just as you say. [Opens door.'\ He’s 
ready for you now, sir. 

VINCENT [off]. Thank you. [Enter J^incent. Exit Mrs 
Melland. f^incent is fortyish; he comes to Paul and takes 
his handy though Paul does not offer iV.] How are you, 
Cotter.^ 

[A point to be noted about this duologue is that 
J^incent is never under the necessity of hiding 
the natural play of feelings on his face, 

PAUL [with false geniality]. Blind, Mr Vincent, still 
blind, but my general health’s good, if that’s what you 
mean. It’s surprising how well a man can feel in his body 
with the light gone out of his eyes. I fancy my beard’s 
new since you saw me in hospital. The nurses shaved me 
there, but a beard’s convenient at home. 


VINCENT. It quite suits you. [Sits, 

PAUL. So they tell me. And do you know what my 
sister’s doing She’s teaching me to knit. 


VINCENT. I’m very glad you’re finding—mitigations^^^ 
PAUL. There’s the wireless, too. Wireless gives a new 
turn to the old phrase “ blind man’s holiday,” doesn’t it? 

and changes tone,] Yes, you understand I don’t 
blame you, not you personally. But that’s what’s been 
done to me. I’m a well man bar my eyes, and—occupa¬ 
tion: knitting; recreation; wireless. 


VINCENT. I’m really very sorry, Cotter. There isn’t a 
man in the works for whom I’ve more respect than I have 
for you. 


PAUL. No? And I’ll tell you what that means. It 
means you paid me four pounds a week and made ten 
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pounds a week out of the work I did. That’s what an 
employer means when he says lie respects a workman. 
You’d a six-pound-a-week respect for me, because you 
made a six-pound profit on me. 

VINCENT \qui€tly\. You needn’t talk street-comer stuff 
to me, Cotter. 

PAUL. You’re right, Mr Vincent, you’re right. It 
wouldn’t be telling you anything you don’t know. 

VINCENT. Oh, my dear fellow! With our balance- 
sheet published! Never mind. You’d a letter from me 
this morning, and I’m not going back on it merely because 
you fling a bit of communism 4 1 me. I can make allow¬ 
ances. 

PAUL. I’d like to thank you for that letter. 

VINCENT. That’s better. Then I’ll expect the boy on 
Monday. 

PAUL. No. 

VINCENT. No.^ You have had the letter read to you? 

PAUL. You’re offering to find my nephew a place in the 
office. 

VINCENT. That’s it. I’m told he’s done w'ell at school. 
He can come into the office and- 

PAUL. And be a clerk. 

VINCENT. Yes, some form of clerical work. 

PAUL. It’s well-meaning of you. The answer’s “ No.” 

VINCENT \rises\ Now, look here, Cotter, what is this? 
As a matter of fact. I’m afraid I know. [PuUs his chair to 
Paul's.] I’m afraid you’re being—not very wise in more 
ways than one. Now, tell me. It isn’t, strictly, my busi¬ 
ness. Strictly it’s between you and the insurance company, 
but, of course, they’ve told me about it. They offered you 
twenty-five shillings a week for life and you preferred to 
compound for five hundred pounds. I couldn’t interfere; 
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it’s the insurance company’s business; but, really, Cotter, 
why- 

PAUL. I’m all signed up, thank you. Signed up and got 
the money. They told me I wrote my name well for a 
man that can’t see. 

VINCENT. You hadn’t the common sense to see that 
twenty-five shillings a week is a better proposition 
than- 

PAUL. There’s something bigger than common sense. 
Faith. 

VINCENT. Faith in what.^ 

PAUL [with passion\. I knew I was going to need five 
hundred pounds. I knew it. 

VINCENT [risesy with a shrugy and moves his ehair\. I 
didn’t take you for an utter fool. 

PAUL. Am 

VINCENT. Handling big money for the first time in 
your life and planking the lot of it on a horse. [Paul shows 
angery so Vincent adds apologetically^ That’s what it 
sounds like to me. 

PAUL. There’s no such thing as betting o n a certainty, 
is there 

VINCENT. No, there isn’t. 

PAUL. So I’m doing the next best thing. I’m betting 
on my nephew. You offered him a clerk’s job and I 
thanked you for the offer, only clerking’s not good enough 
for Dick, You’d heard something: you’d heard he’d done 
well at school; but you didn’t know how well he’s done. 
I knew. I always knew. Td faith. From the moment he 
began to try for this I knew he’d win it, ^^e’ve only just 
now had the message, but it wasn’t news to me. I knew. 

VINCENT. What is it. Cotter.^ 

PAUL. Oxford. He’s won a scholarship. 
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VINCENT. Oh! That’s- 

PAUL. And it might have been that he could win and 
couldn’t take it up. That’s where five hundred pounds 
comes in. It’ll be tight going for them, but they’re used to 
that. On his scholarship and my five hundred the two of 
them can live for the next three years. And after that it’s 
up to Dick. I can’t do more than make a university man 
of him, but I’m doing no less. 

VINCENT. Don’t—don’t overrate the practical value of 
Oxford. 

PAUL. Ugh.^ Then why do the sons of the rich go 
there Dick’s going to be a captain of the revolution, and 
he’ll be a better one for having been to Oxford. 

VINCENT. Must you talk these crude politics.^ 

PAUL. I’m talking about the future of the world. That 
isn’t politics. It’s religion. 

VINCENT. Well, well! And anyhow I don’t quite sec 
this—about your money, I mean. You talk of endowing 
your sister and her son. You seem to be counting your¬ 
self out. 

PAUL. I am out. Knitting, I told you. Knitting and 
wireless and no eyes. I am out. 

VINCENT. And you’ve the better right to all the com¬ 
forts you can get. It’s this question of the compensation 
money that worries me. You’ve taken a lump sum instead 
of a weekly allowance, and you seem to be meaning to give 
it away. 

PAUL. I’ve got you puzzled, I see. 

VINCENT. I suppose I’m meddling, am I.^ You’ve 
settled to your satisfaction with the insurance company, 
and then I come along and offer your nephew a job. 

PAUL, And I’ve said " No." Curse your 

charity! 
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VINCENT [stung]. Oh, if it’s like that! I thought you 
and I had buried the hatchets You raised a strike against 
us once, a strike your own Trade Union disapproved of, 
but I thought we’d both got over that. 

PAUL. And whatever made you think that I’d got over 
it.^ Is the social system changed.^ 

VINCENT. Oh! 

PAUL. It’s a mistake you people make to think a strike 
is finished when it’s over. You beat our bellies in that 
strike; you didn’t beat our minds. You don’t stop the 
coming of the revolution by winning a strike, Mr 
Vincent. If anything you bring it nearer, because of 
the bitterness it leaves behind. I’m just a blind man 
talking, but I’m doing what I can. I’m sending Dick to 
Oxford. 

VINCENT. That’s a school for rebels, is it.^ 

PAUL. It’s a school, and if you’ve got rebellion in your 
bones it’s a school for a rebel. Dick’s got it in his bones. 
We’re all rebels in this house, and if you lived in a house 
like this you’d be a rebel yourself. 

VINCENT. I would, would I? [iVof angrily] Confound 
your impudence! 

PAUL. Of course you would! I’ve a good opinion of 
your backbone. 

[They look at the dooTy outside which a rustle is 
heard; then door is violently opened, 

MRS MELLAND [off^, You shan’t go in. 

[But Maisie Smethurst entersy followed by Mrs 
Melland and Dick, Maisie is a bright young 
person of twenty~two, 

MAISIE. Do excuse me. 

PAUL. Who are you.^ 

MAISIE. Evening Express. 
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MRS MELLAND. I did my best to stop her, Paul. 

[Dick closes door. 

MAisiE. I’m sorry, but if I don’t get this story now it’ll 
be too late for the two-thirty edition. Mr Vincent, won’t 
you allow me the privilege of telling the public what you’re 
doing about it? 

VINCENT [icily]. Do I gather you’re a reporter? 

MAISIE. I am. 

VINCENT. The female of the species. And why are you 
here? 

MAISIE. The editor sent me to get an interview with 
Mr Melland and a photograph. 

VINCENT. Did you get them? 

MAISIE. Yes, but- 

VINCENT. Very well then. [Opens door, 

MAISIE. Oh, but please, Mr Vincent! As it is, it's such 
a sad story. A boy wins an open scholarship and then 
can t take it up, and when I heard you were here I realized 
why. I realized you’d come to make it a story with a 
happy ending. 

VINCENT, You did, did you? 

[Looks at Paul; closes door. 

MAISIE. It would be such a splendid example of your 
well-known charity to mend that boy’s broken heart. 

PAUL [gripping his chair~arms]. Charity! 

VINCENT. You’d call that a good story, eh? 

MAISIE. With your name, Mr Vincent, it’ll get me 
printed on the front page. 

VINCENT. Indeed? I’m not interested in your pro¬ 
fessional triumphs. [Turning to Dick] Suppose I do it, 
Melland ? 

PAUL. No! 

VINCENT. Suppose I- 
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DICK. You mean I can go? After all! Oh, Mother! 

[Embraces Airs Alelland. 
PAUL. Dick! You’re forgetting who he is. 

VINCENT. You can go at my expense with enough to 
hold your head up with the average. No poor scholar 
business about it. Say a hundred and fifty pounds a year 
for three years. 

DICK [to himi]. Oh, Mr Vincent, I- 

PAUL. He’s trying to buy you. 

DICK. But it means Oxford, Uncle. Oxford, when I 
thought I’d lost it and- 

PAUL. It’s conscience-money for what his works have 
done to me. 

DICK [brokenly]. I did so want to go! 

PAUL. You shall go. But you shan’t go as Mr Leslie 
Vincent’s charity boy. 

DICK. Yes, I see that. Uncle. 

[Looks at T^incent with shy defiance. 

PAUL. Choose for yourself. His offer and soft living 
at Oxford, or do you trust me? 

DICK [pauses^ then]. I trust you. 

lAAlSlE. [emotionally]. Oh! 

PAUL. Is that reporter still there? 

MAisiE. Yes, I’m terribly excited. [She sees a headline.] 
(Blinded workman resents capitalistic generosity^ 

VINCENT. Get out, and if you print more than the facts 
that he won and that in due course he’ll go, you’ll join 
the unemployed! 

MAisiE [scared]. I quite understand, Mr Vincent. 

[Exit Maisie. 

VINCENT [to Dick]. Now, you put me in my place and 
you trust your uncle. Is that it? 

DICK. If he says I’m going I know I’m going. 
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VINCENT. And you don’t ask - \Hepauses.'^ Leave 

me with him, will you? 

[Dick looks at Pauly who nods slowly. 

DICK. Right. [Opens door for Mrs Melland. 

MRS [looks at Pauly then at V^inceni\. I'm- 

[She is going to say "frightened.” 

VINCENT [interrupting], I know. I’ll do my best. 
[Gestures her to door^ Thank you. 

[Exeunt Mrs Melland and Dick. J^incent looks 
at Pauly then, quite simplyy stands at the 
salute. 

PAUL. Are you doing something? 

VINCENT. Just for my own satisfaction. [Draws up 
chair to Paul.] Cotter, I’ve no right to do this. No man 
with the use of his eyes has any right to dissuade a blind 
man from suicide. I take it you’re—ready. 

PAUL [taking from breast pocket]. Will. Burial Society 

receipts, and- [Displays small bottle^ That would not 

be easy to replace if you grabbed it. 

VINCENT. I shan’t grab. I shan’t do anything to de¬ 
tract from the dignity of what you mean to do. 

PAUL [simply], I’m doing right. 

[Repockets papers and bottle. 

VINCENT. Yes. It’s almost too right. Too neat, you 
know, too well arranged, like- 

PAUL. Like what? 

VINCENT [rises and stands centre], I’m afraid I was 
thinking of the furniture in a shop-window and the differ¬ 
ence between furniture in a shop-window and in a human 
room. 


[rises angrily and gropes towards Vincent as if he d 
like to strike him]. I’m making an exhibition of myself? 
VINCENT. A demonstration. [Moves from Pauly who 
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now stands below centre of table with his hands gripping /f.] 
ril just risk one word if I may. My offer’s still open. I’ll 
see the boy through Oxford and we can fix it so that he’ll 
never know the money comes from me. That s only a 
case of pretending you got more from the insurance com¬ 
pany than you did. 

PAUL. I’ve told you- 

VINCENT, I know. What you’re wanting for him is 
the education of a gentleman and the bitterness of a rebel. 

PAUL. Yes, and- 

VINCENT. Yes, you want the best in continual spurs 
to bitterness. You want the wound kept open. I wonder 
which is best for that—a dead uncle whom he’ll forget 
with the inevitable forgetfulness of youth, or a living blind 
man whom he can’t forget.^ 

[Paul is silent. J^incent looks at him^ decides ids 
his moment to gOy and goes. Paul takes 
bottle out ofpocket and holds it as if weighing 
it. His fingers knead the glass as he stands 
pondering. 
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The Tenth Man 

SCENE I 

It is a little past sunrise of Vom Kippur, the Jewish Day of 
Atonement. We see the interior of a synagogue in a 
Galician village. It is a narrow little room. The thin 
autumn sun light^ragsles fitfully through the two dirty 
windows. Between the windows there is a closed'door; in 
the eastern wall the Ark, the little closet containing the 
Torah {Scroll of the Law)^ being covered with a frayed 
and faded curtain; a few rude benches. The whole gives 

a picture of abject arid hopeless poverty. 

Seven Jews, all in the traditional shroud-like garment and 
blue and white scarf of Yom Kippur worship, are 
clustered in a dejected group near the door. The very 
old Jew sits a little apart, drowsing with the weariness 
of his senility; the young Jewish student has also with¬ 
drawn, and stands swaying before the Ark, eyes shut, 
his pale, drawn face uplifted in an ecstasy of prayer; 
the others speak and gesticulate with varying degrees of 
excitement, 

SIMEON [in his higk-piuhed, nervous voice]. It is past 
sunrise and time to begin the morning prayer. We can’t 
wait any longer. What shall we do.? 

Gabbai [obese, bullying, imitating him angrily], 
what shall we do? Yom Kippur comes, and no minyBn. 
How ^ we have a congregation without a minyan ? How 

can a Jew pray on Yom Kippur unless there are nine others 
to pray with him? 
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REB JOSEL [in grief-stricken voice]. For our sins—it is 
for our sins that the Holy One, blessed be He, sends the 
plague, which has not spared ten men alive for our minyan. 

[His head falls on his breast; he would weep if he 
were not so old and tired. 

BERiL. No minyan! When has a Jew prayed in public 
without nine other men? 

SIMEON [turning to the Gabbai almost accusingly]. For 
twice a hundred years we have held services in this syna¬ 
gogue. Now to-day of all days, on Yom Kippur, the 
holiest day of all the year, we cannot pray. 

SEVERAL VOICES [ferccly in their despair]. What will 
happen? How will we pray for our dead? How will we 
ask deliverance from the plague lest we all perish? If we 
liad only one more man—only one! What will become 
of us ? 

THE GABBAI [blustering^ as he pushes his way through the 
menacing group]. Is it my fault that w'e have no minyan 
for Yom Kippur? Am I God? Isn’t it enough that I do 
so much to support the synagogue? Isn’t it enough that 
I give you firewood all winter—ah, that is, without asking 
a cent of profit—and didn’t I marry my only daughter to 
him [nodding towards the praying youth] that we might have 
a scholar among us? And hasn’t he prayed over there 
three days and three nights, until he is ready to drop from 
fasting, that some miracle might bring a tenth man for 
minyan, that we might read our Torah? 

[He stopSf out of breath and indignant. 

BERIL. Fasting! Tell me one Yom Kippur on which 
I let a morsel of bread or a drop of water pass my lips! 
Praying! Have I not prayed three times a day ever since 

I could lisp tlie shema in my mother’s ear? Praying! Did 

prayer keep away the plague—my wife—my two sons— 
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my two sons ready for the marriage canopy? IT they liad 
been spared—even one of them—we might liave had our 
minyan. [Coruc/ous that he is saying a terrible thing\ But 
did my prayers save them ? 

THE GABBAi. We have only nine men now. Anotlier 
word from you, you scoffer, and w'e’ll have to be satisfied 
with eight. Do you want the roof to crash down on your 
heads.^ Chayim, the sinner, spoke like you and laughed 
and mocked at us when we prayed that the plague might 
cease; and where is he now.^ \Triumphantly\ Lying on 
his deathbed, burned with a fever that is like ice to tlie 
fires that wait to consume him in hell! That is what he 
got for his scoffing. I warrant you to-day he’d be glad 
enough to be here praying and fasting with us, though 
many’s the time he laughed at me for fasting just like a 
poor man with no pride about me. \He has taken in the 
rest of the groupy and now turns impressively to Beril.^ You 
see what he got for his scoffing! 

BERiL \heavily\. My two sons were pious Jews, and yet 
they died. 


THE GABBAI [not knowing what to answety he blusters]. 
Silence, you blasphemer! [Suddenly cringing as he ap~ 
proaches his son-in-law] You must go on praying for us. 
You are a great scholar, not like us ignorant pieces of 
earth. Pray that we may yet have our minyan for Yom 
Kippur. 


ABREMIL [a beardless youth of fifteeny with a beautifuly 
spiritual face]. What did you say.^ [Staring at him for a 
momenty da^edy he comes back to reality with an effort.] We 
shall have our minyan. There are ten grown men still 
alive among us, ten sons of the law. [In growing ecstasy] 
Although last night on Yom Kippur eve we could not 
pray together, to-day we shall all be caught up as one soul 
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in the joy and pain of union with the One who heareth 
prayer. 

THE GABBAI [for a moment forgetting his awe of the 
young scholar and blustering^. Where have you been these 
last two days that you didn’t see them carried out for 
burial } [Remembering to whom he speaks^ and continuing 
with oily deference] Ah, I forgot: you haven’t left the 
synagogue for three days, but have remained here fasting 
and praying. 

ABREMIL. On Rosh Hashonah there were two youths 
like me here, two boys scarcely past their barmitzvah. 

BERIL [breaking down]. My sons — my sons — their 
cheeks rubbed against mine as we read from the same 
sidur. To-day I must say kaddish for them, for they will 
never pray with me again. 

ABREMIL [dreamily]. The dead pray also. Is it not 
written that even out of the pit the dead look up to the 
Holy One, blessed be He, and praise His name.^ 

YANKEL [nervous, fussy]. It is not a good thing to tell: 
once my grandfather’s father—no, his uncle—once my 
grandfather’s uncle on the eve of Yom Kippur [His voice 
drops to a whisper; the others crowd about him, with the ex~ 
ception of the very old Jew, Josel, young Abremil, and the 
Cha^an, who listens with curling lip of scorn ]—he passed 
the graveyard- 

SEVERAL VOICES. No—yes—ssh! Don’t talk about 
it- 

YANKEE [almost inaudible, as frightened as the rest]. He 
saw them praying! 

THE GABBAI [trying to hide his terror]. Enough! It is 
not a good thing to talk about. 

LiPPE [a pinched, neurotic face, never without its look of 
terror]. We are living with the dead now. There are only 
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nine men left alive in our village, unless you count Chayim, 
the sinner, who lies on his deathbed while our women sit 
at home covering their babies with amulets and shielding 
them with their own breasts against the angel of the plague. 
[Shivering^ It is so cold now; they say that when the 
Black Angel passes- 

THE GABBAI. We must not speak or think of—of what 
you are always talking about. 

LippE. Once I felt the breath of the Death Angel, cold 
and damp, like the smell of an old grave: it was when 
the Cossacks came, and struck me here \beating upon his 
jcar], and left me for dead. [Hystericaily] I tell you I have 
looked upon the face of death- 

SEVERAL VOICES. Hush-Ssh- 

LIPPE. And yet I live! [More quietly^ But I am fright¬ 
ened all the time. It is like being a dead man walking 
among the living [reaching to touch the Shammas' arm], and 
wondering whether the rest of you are dead like me. 

THE SHAMMAS [shaking him off angrdy\. If you talk 
like diat you can*t stay here. [Appealing to the Gabbai^ 
Tell him he can’t stay here. 

THE CHAZAN [more the man of the world than the resty 
actually able to speak lightly]. Why should any of us stay 
here waiting for a minyan when we know well enough 
that no tenth man will come to us.^ If the plague had 
spared Chayim, the sinner- 

SEVERAL VOICES. But he hasn’t been in our synagogue 
for years and years! 

BERiL. We’d close the door in his face if he came. 

THE CHAZAN. Don’t get excited, little Jew. You know 
he’ll never rise from his bed again. 

THE GABBAI [with unctioh]. The very heavens grew 
weary of his blasphemies. 
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BERiL. He profaned the Holy Name. 

THE SHAMMAS [stroking his beard complacently^. He 
shaved off his beard like a godless Gentile. 

REB JOSEL [he has joined the group], I taught him his 
Gemorah when he was a little lad hardly higher than my 
knee; he had a head of iron; he should have worn the 
scholar s crown. [He shakes his head mournfully. 

THE SHAMMAS. But he ate forbidden food. 

REB JOSEL [sadly]. When he was a very little boy I 
used to give him a taste of honey to teach him the sweet¬ 
ness of the Torah. 

THE GABBAI [harshly]. And now the bread of sin 
chokes in his throat. 

REB JOSEL. I used to watch the sunlight on his hair 
when he stood there [pointing to a seat a little removed 
from the other benches]^ following the men in their prayers, 
always lagging a little behind the others, reading from a 
sidur which had been his father’s; it was a little book 
with red covers. [His old mind wandering into the past] 
And his hair was so soft and yellow. 

THE GABBAI. He mocked us once when we came here 
to pray. Now let him pray alone upon his deathbed. 

ABREMIL. God may hear prayers even from a bed of sin. 

SEVERAL DISSENTING VOICES. No-nO- 

YANKEL. It is true! In my grandfather’s time there was 
a very great sinner—yes, a very great sinner. He [looking 
around nervously] —may it never be said of any of us—he 
married an unclean woman—and a year later_ 

LiPPE. Hush! 

YANKEE [he has told his story in a whisper^ the others 
listening as before in nervous curiosity]. Yes, on the road— 
Stark and stiff—and his heart—tom right out of his 
body- 
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LIPPE. You shouldn’t make me remember! [Growing 
more panic-stricken.^ When they came, I saw them take a 
child- 

THE GABBAl [frightened but pleased as the whole story 
ends in a whisper\ It is a great pity our fine Chayim wasn’t 
struck down in the noonday for his sins: it would have 
been a fine example for the entire community. But he is 
suffering now—it is a real Yom Kippur for him. And 
perhaps he is beginning to atone and repent. 

ABREMIL. Perhaps he is the only one among us who 
realizes what atonement and forgiveness mean. [A little 
w'istfuUy\ How can I know, when I have never sinned ^ 

THE CHAZAli[irritated because he cannot understand^ All 

this will never get us our minyan. [With a snigger] Chayim 
isn't any more likely to come to the synagogue this year 
than he was last Yom Kippur. 

ABREMIL [rapt]. But I have prayed and fasted for three 
days; surely the Holy One has heard me! If the Name 
can raise a stone from the side of the road to pray with us, 

or put a tongue into the mouth of a man dumb from 
birth- 

YANKEL. I know that when my own mother—die 
memory of the righteous for a blessing!—when my own 
mother was a maiden a neighbour told her this tale [His 
voice sinks to a whisper. The others listen^ but interrupt 
with whispered admonitions and inhibiting gestures] —as 

near as I am to you, but when the youth touched his 
hand- 

ABREMIL [he has shrunk into himself again]. God will 
send us a tenth man that we may have our minyan. 

THE CABBAi [bitterly], A lot of good your prayers have 
done us, and people expect something out of you because 
you are my son-in-law. And never since I have been 
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gabbai of this congregation have we been without a 
minyan. 

\Chayimy the sinnefy opens the door softly and 
stands before them. He wears a blue and 
white praying shawl like the others and the 
longy loose white garment is but little different 
from their festive white robesy but the draperies 
are so huddled about his face that it is hard 
to see his features distinctly. He is beardless 
save for a rough stubble which must have 
grown during his illness; very paUy wasted 
with the plaguey his eyes large and unseeing. 
He is taller than the rest. His movements 
are slow and uncertain as though from weak~ 
ness. For a long time all stare at him; then 
o j^y i^^rsts from every man ex¬ 

cept Abremily who sinks before the Arky his 
head clutched in his handsy sobbing in relief. 
Chayim continues to stand motionless before 
them. 

SEVERAL VOICES. Chayim—the sinner—raised from a 
bed of sickness—for our minyan- 

REB JOSEL [sinking down on a benchy overcome with 
emotion]. A miracle of tlie Most High! He has not for¬ 
gotten His children. 

BERIL [whispering to Yankel]. He can scarcely stand for 
weakness. 

YANKEL [in a satisfied whisper]. He has aged twenty 
years. 

SIMEON. No, it*s his eyes—did you see his eyes.^ 

[shivering]. Yes. I wish he would not look at me. 

REB 3 oSEi.[coming towards him], SholemAleichem! Peace 
be upon you, my son! 
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\Chayim seems about to take his hand, then waves 
him back. 

THE SHAMMAS \importantly]. He is right: the plague 
may still cling about him. Do not touch him. 

[The others draw back a little. 

ABREMIL [still before the Ark, swaying in his excitement], 
I have prayed and fasted for three days, and now the 
fourth day brings the miracle: a tenth man for Yom 
Kippur. Praised be He who hears the prayers of His 
servants! 

THE GABBAI [feeling his professional position, but for once 
uncertain how to proceed]. You have come to complete our 
minyan, to pray with us } 

[Chayim nods, but does not speak, 

LIPPE [peering out of the window]. The sun isn’t shining 
any longer. [Pointing to the dusty panes] It is very cold. 

THE CHAZAN [trying to laugh]. You are always cold, 
little Jew—even when you haven’t your shroud on. 

[Catching up a fold of Lippe's white garment, 

THE GABBAI [still doubtfuC], Did you really come to 
complete our minyan } It is so long since you have been 
with us. 

THE SHAMMAS [briskly, after a moments computation]. 
Ten years since he last crossed this threshold! Yes, ten 
years to a day! It was Yom Kippur that it happened. 
Don’t you remember.^ [He whispers to Gahbai and Beril, 
who both nod under standingly^ And he hasn’t contributed 
a cent to the synagogue all these years. 

BERIL [vindictively]. Don’t let him join us! Better no 
minyan at all than to have him mock us with his blas¬ 
phemous prayers. [In bitter grief] My sons were pious 
Jews and yet they died of the plague, but he has risen 
from his bed and is restored to health and strength. 
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THE GABBAi. Strength! Why, he sways like a leaf in 
a strong wind. 

BERIL. But he lives! [j4c/vancing towards Chayim 
threateningly^ Have you come to laugh at me while I 
recite the kaddish for my two dead sons.^ 

\Chayim shakes his head sadly. He seems about 
to speaky then draws farther away from him. 

SEVERAL VOICES. Do not let him stay. 

THE GABBAI [in doubt]. If Itc really comes to mock 
us- 

REB JOSEL [approaching Chayim again^ speaking very 
gently]. My son, you know you are a great sinner [Chayim's 
bowed head drops still lower] ; but, perhaps, if you tell us 

you have repented- [Chayim raises his head and gives 

him a terrible looky the look of a tormented soul.] Don’t— 
don’t look at me that way—don’t grieve so terribly. I 
know you have repented since the Holy One, blessed be 
He, has spared you and raised you out of the grave. So, 
come, my son [He tries to take his handy but Chayim draws 
away and takes the seat apart from the rest, the very seat 
Reb Josel has pointed out as that of the childy Chayim], See, 
he weeps. He has found the little sidur with die red covers 
he used as a little child when he said his prayers. [Trying 
to pacify Eerily who still mumbles angrily] You see he is 
very sad and humble; he is ashamed to sit widi the rest 
of us. 

YANKEE. It is better so; he may still smell of the plague. 
Once, after the sickness, an old neighbour of mine- 

BERIL [still protesting]. But he will go out afterwards 
and mock us. 

THE GABBAI [worrUdy turning to his son-in-law]. You 
know the law. Can we accept him if he has really 
repented } 
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ABREMIL. Wliat is repentance? 

THE GABBAI \j>u{iled by his vagueness^ but persistent]. 
You know he was a very great sinner. 

ABREMIL \mystically]. And what is sin? 

THE GABBAI \impatiently]. Yes—yes—but the point is, 
may he be asked to complete our minyan? Is it allowed? 

ABREMIL. If the Name can open the gates of heaven for 
us to-day, surely we have no right to close the doors of 
our synagogue against him. [7b the others] Perhaps in 
praying his voice will rise above ours and come first to 
His ear. [To Chayim] Will you make minyan with us? 
\Chayim nods his head slowly^ Then let us begin. 

THE GABBAI [to ShammaSy his dignity now fully re¬ 
covered; he is outraged at this assumption of his authority]. 
Yes, let us begin. What are you waiting for? 

[The Cha^an begins the morning service. He in¬ 
tones the opening words in a highy sweet chanty 
the others following hinty their faces suddenly 
upliftedy cleansed of all their terror and doubt; 
but the look in Chayim*s eyes does not changCy 
and though he follows the others in dumb 
shoWy his lips still moving as they pausey it is 
perceived that no sound comes from them at all. 

SCENE II * 

[The curtain rises in a momenty after what is supposed to 
represent the passing of a day. Now the last rays of the 
sunset stream through the tiny window above the Ark in 
the western wall; the worshippers are all in the same 
places except Simeony who stands beside the CAa^o/i, 

‘ If desired, ihe changing of lights may indicate the passing of time 
and the curtain need not be lowered. 
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the shojafy formed from a ram's horriy in his hand. 
Their facesy although pinched with hunger and wearied 
from the day's emotionSy wear a strange look of peace 
—even the Gabbai looks somewhat spirituaU\edy but 
Chayim's face is still terrible in its look of bewildered 
suffering. The prayers rise in an uproar of ecstasyy 
the Cha^an leadingy now and then his voice rising clearly 
above the rest. 

THE CHAZAN. Shema Yisroel. Boruch shem kevod mal- 
chuso leolom voed. Yimloch adonoi leolom elohayich \ion 
ledor vedor hallelujah. Adonoi hu haelohim. 

[Simeon blows a blast upon the shofar. He then 
goes with the Chaian to join the other wor¬ 
shippers; a bu^;^ of conversation rises. Only 
Chayim does not stir from his place. Slowly 
the dusk deepens and the moon shows through 
the windowy white in the evening sky. 

REB JOSEL [jo weak from his day's fast that he must lean 
on Yankel's shoulder\. The Holy One, blessed be He, has 
blessed us witli a minyan for Yom Kippur. May our sins 
be forgiven! 

SIMEON. And the sins of the dead also. 

BERIL [the words forcedfrom him'l. He—the sinner over 
there—he made it possible for me to say kaddish for my 
dead sons. May God forgive him also! 

THE SHAMMAS. May He forgive all our sins and stay 
the plague. 

REB JOSEL [nodding towards Chayimy who stands apart 
with averted face\. He is so lonely and ashamed; yet if it 
had not been for him we would have had no minyan. 

THE GABBAI. Perhaps we ought to thank him. I am 
not too proud to speak to him. 
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BERIL. He won’t answer you. Didn’t you notice how 
he sat silent all day.^ 

SEVERAL VOICES. He wouldn’t answer us when v,e 
spoke to him. He’s scornful and proud as ever. No, he 
didn’t mock us once. 

SEVERAL OTHER VOICES. But why Wouldn’t he come 
when we called him up to the Torah 

REB JOSEL. Perhaps he was ashamed and felt himself 
too unworthy to read the Holy Book. 

BERIL [suddenly spiteful again\. He didn’t want the 

mitzvah! He’s as mocking as ever, the scoffer. He doesn’t 
want anything of us. 

[Unseen by the others^ Chayim stretches out his 
hands to them in his great loneliness, 

THE CABBAI [considering. He has been a very great 
sinner, but he has repented. [To the Shammas\ You go 
and say something to him, something friendly. 

THE SHAMMAS. Shall I ask him when he intends to pay 
back what he owes the synagogue? 

THE GABBAi. Would that make him a member in good 
standing again ? 

BERIL. We don’t want him for a member in good 
standing; he should be in cherem. Excommunication is 
too merciful for him. 

SIMEON. Maybe his sins brought the plague upon us 
in the first place. 

BERIL. My two sons died while he escaped. And they 
were as pure as bride-maidens! 

YANKEL. We ought to drive him away with stones. 

REB JOSEL. I feel sure he has repented. 

[Chayim nods with a terrible intensi^. 

BERIL. But has he suffered enough? [Chayim^s lips 
writhe as though in laughtefy but he makes no sound.] Why 
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did Heaven not strike him dead with a thunderbolt the 
moment he opened his lips to pray? 

ABREMIL \Jie has stood apart^ continuing to pray silently^. 
He sends His rain upon the just and the unjust. Dare we 
be less merciful than God? Aren’t we all sinners—all 
naughty children, dirty and tired from playing, and creep¬ 
ing back to God at the end, tired and ashamed, like little 
children into their mother’s arms? [A look of peace comes 
over Chayinis tortured face."] Let him come to God, for 
he is very welcome. 

[Chayim^ still smiling^ turns towards the door, A 
moment later he slips out with a gesture 
towards the others—is it the pleading of a 
lonely soulfor comradeship—or can it possibly 
be a sign of blessing^—for how can such a 
sinner bless pious Jews? He closes the door 
softly behind him. Meanwhile — 

THE GABBAi. Ycs, yes, perhaps we ought to thank him 
for coming to give us a minyan. \Turning to his son-in- 
law] If you—and you’re a scholar—think he has suffici¬ 
ently repented- 

ABREMIL. Rabbi Akiba was a scoffer in his youth, but 
he was deemed at tlie end pure enough to teach our Torah 
and to die for it. 

THE GABBAI [his old dejinitey bullying self again\. Then 
we will thank him; we will congratulate him upon his 
fortunate recovery, which was doubly fortunate for us all. 

THE s\iKiAMA.s [rubbing his hands]. And we will suggest 
that, since for ten years he has contributed nothing to the 
support of our synagogue, he will give us at his leisure— 
quite a sum—ah, quite a sum. 

SIMEON. He won’t give you a cent; his follies have 
left him blood-poor. 
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THE SHAMMAS \with a philosophic shru£’]. No, isn’t it 
always money in our pockets to have a few debts, even if 
we can’t collect them? 

RED JOSEL. Let us invite him to be one of us again: 
he had a head of iron in his youth ; he may still be a light 
in Israel. 

BERIL. He will corrupt us all like an unclean corpse. 

THE GABBAI [graciously]. I have forgiven him his sins 
and his backslidings. [//e rums to lead the group towards 
Chayim's old placty which he finds empty.] He was here a 
moment ago. 

BERIL. He was ashamed to face respectable, pious Jews. 

SIMEON. So he ran away. 

LIPpe [he has opened the door to look out]. I can’t see 
him in the road. [He turns hack shivering.] It has grown 
very cold outside, very cold and dark. Who will come 
home with me? It is growing so dark, and when I go 
down the road alone I jan he^ r the_w ind wailing in th e 
reeds like little crying lost childr^. [Drawing his white 
garment about him] And I am always cold. 

THE CHAZAN [laughing scornfully]. What you need, 
little Jew, is some warm broth after your fasting and a \ 
drop of brandy. I feel chilled and hungry too. [Striding 
towards the door] I’m going home to break my fast. My 
wife must have the evening meal spread already. 

the GABBAI [seeing his son~in-law does not follow the 
otkerSy who move slowly towards the doory talking togethery 
hut again stands before the Arky absorbed in prayer]. Come! 
Your young wife is waiting too. Come home. 

ABREMiL. I wish this were my home. When I became 

the Bridegroom of the Law I felt- But you do not 

understand. 

the GABBAI. The next thing you’ll say I don’t under- 

E 
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Stand anything about religion; that I am not religious, 
when I keep up this synagogue and come here myself to 
fast and pray, as humble as the poorest man in the con¬ 
gregation. And I suppose my home’s not holy enough 
for you. Wiien I was pious enough to give my daughter 
a dowry nobody needed be ashamed of that we might have 
a scholar in the family! seeing that Abremil has 

not listened^ Come along home! 

ABREMIL [half to himself\. I have been one with the 
Name all day. I am sorry Yom Kippur is over. 

THE GABBAI [striding ahead of the others^ once more 
himself the ruler of a secular worlds as he throws door wide 
open]. Hurry up, all of you! The Shammas wants to lock 
up and go home to his own supper. [He draws back 
astonished as Hannah^ the mother of the Sinner^ staggers in 
and half falls at his feet.] Chayim’s mother! 

SEVERAL [among themselves]. The Sinner’s mother! 

HANNAH [a weary^looking woman whose plain dark gar¬ 
ments would be neat if it were not for a tear a spans length 
over one ar/n]. Don’t call my son a sinner. He was always 
good to me; he was always a good son to me. 

THE GABBAI. But wliy have you come to us.^ 

HANNAH. I struggled witli my shame and my pride all 
day. I should have come sooner, but I was ashamed. 
Don’t tell me it’s too late, even if Yom Kippur is over. 

REB JOSEL [soothingly]. Yes, yes, Hannah, we know, 
but calm yourself. 

HANNAH. How can I be calm.^ If you would only pray 
for him, just pray one prayer for him! [5‘^e has appealed 
to the otherSy and now turns back to Reb Josel.] You were 
his teacher, Reb Josel; you always loved him and pro¬ 
mised great things of him; he took to learning as the 
hungry child clutches the breast. Reb Josel, you must 
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pray for him. [To the Gabbai\ You are Gabbai. Tell the 
others they must pray for him. [She sits on the ground 
wailing.] My son—my son—if the tears and prayers of 
your poor mother could have saved you! [To the others] 
If you have any mercy in your hearts, promise me that 
you will pray him out of the flames! 

SEVERAL VOICES. She must be mad. She must be 
overwrought with tending him through his sickness. 
What can she mean ? 

LIPPE [hysterically, beginning to weep and sway with the 
mourner]. She has tom her garments for her dead. And 
she has brought the night in with her. It has grown so 

cold. Shut the door! I am afraid to go to it, lest I see- 

Shut the door! 

THE CHAZAN [frightened at last, shaking him roughly]. 
Be quiet, you fool 1 

HANNAH [moaning softly now]. He was such a lovely 

little baby; soft, golden curls, this long [measuring with 

her finger]. He cried and made me cut them off because 

the other boys pulled them at Cheder. [To bewilderedReb 

Josel] Do you remember.^ How bitterly I cried when the 

first yellow curl fell.^ I never thought to hide his head 

beneath [IP^ading afresh] My son—my little boy— 
my son- 

REB JOSEL. Do not weep, Hannah. God has forgiven 
him. 

HANNAH. Yes, God was good to my Chayim; he let 
mm die on Yom Kippur; he took his soul on the holiest 
day, the Day of Forgiveness. But is that enough.^ 

ONE TERRIFIED VOICE [rising out of the murmur of 
You heard her- She said he was- 

Hannah [swaying back and forth again, as she sits on 
die floor like a mourner]. Was it wrong I am only an 
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ignorant woman, but I have heard that on the holy days 
one must not touch the dead. But how could the flesh 
I bore defile me.^ So last night I wrapped him in his 
grave clothes and sat beside him, and wept for him until 
I could weep no more. Who else would touch one who 
has sinned as he did, who else but his mother would w'eep 
for him? Yet I wondered if he might be saved in the 
end, for he died on the eve of Yom Kippur, and that 
should mean something when he asks to be forgiven in 
the world to come. I said to myself, “ I am only an 
ignorant woman; I don’t know Torah; but I bore him, 
I nursed him; I carried him to the synagogue that he 
might learn his letters in the Holy Book. Maybe, if 
pious men prayed for him before Yom Kippur is over, he 
might not be blotted out of the Book of Life.” 

A VOICE. What is she saying? 

HANNAH. So I left him lying there and came running 
here. If you will all pray for him right here in the syna¬ 
gogue, maybe God will have mercy on him, and will be 
like a mother and forgive everything. Yes, pray that God 
will be like a mother I Say kaddish for my Chayim on 
Yom Kippur. 

REB iO%^\.\lessfrightenedthanbewUdere<{\, Mydaughter, 
I do not understand. Why should we pray for your son.^ 
Why should we pray for Chayim now that he is well 
and strong again and has shown signs of repentance? And 
we have no longer a minyan to say kaddish since your 
Chayim left us. 

HANNAH \speaking with difficulty]. Since my Chayim 
left you ? Why should you mock me, Reb Josel ? It is at 
least ten years since you drove him away, and from that 
day his foot has never crossed that threshold. 

REB JOSEL. He came to us early this morning and 
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prayed with us all day; he was the tenth man, and com¬ 
pleted our minyan. [Hannah rises, staring dumbly before 
her^ Don’t you understand, poor mother? And why 
don’t you rejoice and thank the Name for sending your 
son to us, even from a bed of sickness, a well man and a 
pious Jew once more? 

HANNAH [hoarsely]. Chayim came here? 

REB JOSEL. Yes. He stayed all day and prayed with 
us. He has just left us. 

HANNAH. You say you saw him here—in this room— 
this morning? 

SEVERAL VOICES [all frightened and uncertain]. Yes— 
this morning—it couldn’t be— Shema Yisroel\ Was he 
to be a sin offering for all of us? 

HANNAH [very slowly, trying to understand]. I put his 
shroud on him with these hands; I sat with him all last 
night and all to-day; but at last I couldn’t stand it any 
longer, sitting alone beside his shrunken corpse. [Break- 
ing down] My Chayim, my baby! [Forcing herself to speak 
calmly] So I came to ask you to say the prayers for the 
dead for him. Won’t you do it, just one little prayer 
before you go home? [Her voice rising shrill and hysterical 
as they stare at her with frightened faces] Why do you all 
look at me so strangely? Don’t you understand? My 
Chayim died last night! 
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Scene : An office 
Time: The present 


Applications regarding amateur performances of this play 
should be addressed to The International One-Act Play 
Theatre^ 9 Wardour Street^ London^ fP'.l 



Security 

Scene : Office in a building wholly occupied by any great firm 
^ any great city. ' j • 

/i door^ backstage rights leads to a corridor. The upper half 
of the door is of opaque glass^ with the words MR 
ELLIOTTf and, below, *'Staff Managerf painted 
on it in black letters. Seen from the auditorium, this 
lettering is in reverse. All entrances and exits, unless 
otherwise stated, are made by this door. 

It is a typical city office, asthetically repellent, orthodox, and 
depressing in colouring of walls and paintwork. The 
mural decorations consist of one or two trade calendars 
and a number of typewritten sheets of paper, affixed 
with drawing-pins. The furniture is a miscellaneous 
collection of junk picked up in second-hand office furniture 
shops or drafted in from other rooms as required. 
Entering from the corridor, you would have on your right 
a large window looking on to the blank, white-tiled wall 
of another wing of the building, and on your left a door 
leading to the staff manager's private office. 

A typist s table, with covered machine, stands near the 
window. A small vase of bright-coloured flowers is on 
the window-ledge, and a gay-coloured chair cushion on 
the chair which stands behind the table. These are the 
only pleasing touches of colour in the room, 

A larger table, which also holds a covered typewriter, stands 
on the left, below the entrance to the inner office. There 
is a chair behind it. There is a double desk with two 
chairs centre back, where Pike and Mason work. On 
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it are wire baskets containing papers^ or any other office 
paraphernalia the producer cares to introduce. It should 
be very tidily arranged. There is also a house tele~ 
phone on this desk. A filing-cabinet stands down stage 
rights and a coat-rack^ on which hangs a mans hat and 
overcoat^ is nailed to the back wall, on the left of the 
door leading to the corridor. 

When the curtain rises the stage is empty. A clock outside 
strikes nine. 

On the first stroke M^iss Mullett enters, in outdoor clothes, 
carrying handbag and umbrella. She is a thin, badly 
{but not poorly) dressed office worker who might be any 
age from forty to sixty. She has the dogmatic and alert 
air of a city sparrow, and is not without a tinge of dry 
humour. Her manner of speaking is abrupt and—to 
those given to taking themselves seriously — disconcert- 
ingly unceremonious. 

Two or three late arrivals are seen at intervals through the 
glass of the door, scurrying along the corridor to their 
respective offices. 

Miss Mullett looks round the office on entering and notes its 
emptiness with an accusing eyes puts her handbag on 
table left, goes to coat-rack and hangs up her umbrella, 
hat, and coats comes back to desk, runs a scepticalfinger 
over it, takes duster from desk drawer, and starts to 
dust desk, remove typewriter cover, dust typewriter, etc. 

Enter Albert Pike, a solemn youth, earnest, hard-working, 
and not very intelligent. The sort of person who will 
get on, because capable of great concentration within the 
narrow limits of his mind, and who at fifty will look 
much the same as he will at thirty. He carries several 
papers, with which he crosses to Miss Mullett, after 
carefully closing the door. 
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PIKE. Only three orders again this morning. {He puts 
them on her Jesk.^ Getting serious, isn’t it? 

MISS MULLETT. I don’t want ’em. It’s not my day to 
do the orders. Put them on Miss Lee's desk. 

PIKE [hesitates]. She’s not here, is she? 

MISS MULLETT. She’ll stTolI in presently. 

PIKE. The orders have been late vx ice this week already. 

MISS MULLETT. I know. There will probably be a 
hrsNclass row. Then perhaps Miss Lee will understand 
that I’m tired of doing her work morning after morning. 
[Irritably^ as he still hesitates] Anyway, it’s not your 
funeral, is it? [5'^^ thrusts the orders into his hand. 

PIKE. I may be only a junior clerk, but I take an interest 
in everything that affects the firm’s interests. 

[He puts orders on Miss Leds desk^ fetches some 
papers from his own desk, and starts filing 
them in cabinet down stage right, 

MISS MULLETT. You got that out of One of your text¬ 
books. 

PIKE. Well, it’s true. 

MISS MULLETT. You’re ambitious, aren’t you ? 

PIKE. Yes. 


MISS MULLETT. That’s all right; but don’t expect too 
much from text-books —or good work. 

PIKE. But surely good work pays in. the end ? 

MISS MULLETT. Yes, it always pays somebody, but not 
necessarily the one who does it. 

PIKE. What about you, then? 

MISS MULLETT. Me? I’ve been here fourteen years— 

and what am I ? A bit of office furniture—an institution— 
nothing more. 


PIKE. I wouldn’t mind being an institution. 

MISS MULLETT. And, mind you, this firm isn’t raising 
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any more institutions. The amalgamation put a stop to 
that. 

PIKE. How.^ 

MISS MULLETT. Oh, they can’t wait for things to grow 
now—they want ’em ready-made. You young ’uns, you 
know, should make yourselves conspicuous if you want 
to get on. Look at Don Mason. Runs a hundred yards 
faster than anybody else in the sports club—or is it feet.^ 
Anyway, he walks into this office about ten-thirty, gossips 
half the morning, and the managing director says what a 
smart young chap he is. 

PIKE \dejectedly\ I’m no good at sport. Do you think 
—if I took a correspondence course in personal magnet¬ 
ism— 

MISS MULLETT. Bah! Now Annabel Lee gets herself 
talked about with that dramatic club tomfoolery. 

PIKE. I don’t like wasting my time on frivolous things. 
I think my line is to make myself useful to Elliott. [Refers 
to paper in his hand.} There’s no file for this man—Wilbur 
K. Booch. Who is he.^ 

MISS MULLETT. Ncw efficiency expert. They brought 
him over from the States to teach ’em how to save 
money. 

PIKE. What do I file him under.^ 

MISS MULLETT. Expenses. 

PIKE. I say! Listen to this. “Private and Con¬ 
fidential.’* From Wilbur K. Booch to the board. 

MISS MULLETT. I’ve Seen it. 

PIKE. He says expenses must be cut down. 

MISS MULLETT. Yes. Will you get me a buA whenyou 
go out.^ 

PIKE. Did you see this paragraph about directors* fees.^ 
Look, somebody’s put a blue pencil through it! 
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MISS MULLETT. Oh, put the thing away! 

PIKE. In a minute . . . “ Staff reductions ” ! {He reads 
amaously.^ I say! "Staff reductions”! Wlio's this 
written eight hundred pounds in the margin? 

MISS MULLETT. Loolcs like Elliott’s handwriting. 

PIKE. It can’t mean eight hundred a week, can it? We 
should all ger fh^ 

MISS MULLETT. If you’d Seen as many economy cam¬ 
paigns launched in this office as I have you’d just push it 
in a file and forget it. 

PIKE, We haven’t all dug ourselves in as well as you 
nave. I don’t like it. 

MISS MULLETT. Well, you take my advice and make 

yourself more conspicuous. It’s a currant bun I want, 
with peel in it. 

PIKE. All right. 

{Miss MuIIetty who has now finished the lengthy 
business of cleaning her machine to her satis- 
factiony takes duster to window and shakes it. 
The lift is heardy and a second later the clang 

Here-s Elliot.! 

[Pike hurries to his seat. Enter Mr Elliotty the 
staff managery a pompous but easily fright¬ 
ened little many very jealous of the dignity 
of his position. 

ELLIOTT. Good morning, Miss Mullett. Morning, Pike. 

MISS MULLETT. Good moming, Mr EIIiott.\r~ , . 

PIKE. Good morning, sir. j{logether.\ 

ELLIOTT, Have the orders gone through? 

PIKE [glances at Miss MuUetty who says nothing^. Not 

yet, sir. 

ELLIOTT. Not yet! Why not? 
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MISS MULLETT. It’s Miss Lcc’s tum to do the orders, 
Mr Elliott. 

ELLIOTT. Well.^ 

MISS MULLETT. Well, Miss Lee isn’t here yet. There 
are the orders, on her desk. 

ELLIOTT. Orders mustn’t lie on people’s desks! They 
must be attended to immediately they come in. 

MISS MULLETT. It was your own arrangement, Mr 
Elliott, that we should take it in tum to do the orders. 

ELLIOTT \yveakly resentful]. If people are going to 
grudge doing a little extra work when it’s necessary [Miss 
Mullett gives him a challenging look., and he finishes feebly ]— 

I don’t see how the firm is going to carry on, that’s all I 
can say. Where’s Mason ? [Pike looks at him, hesitating to 
give Mason away.] Tchk, tchk, tchk! Things can’t go on 
like this. Times are far too difficult. Send Mason in to 
f [ me directly he comes. 

PIKE. Yes, sir. [Elliott goes into his own office.] I say! 

’ I believe he’s going to sack Mason. That’s what comes of 
making yourself conspicuous. 

MISS MULLETT. Oh, nonscnsc! It’s Elliott’s liver. He’s 
always like that in the morning. 

PIKE. That’d be a hundred and fifty, wouldn’t it.^ 

MISS MULLETT. All this fuss! Miss Lee’s never here in 
time to do the orders—never! And why should I do them 
when it’s not my tum ? 

[Btii^er rings three timesy and Pike hurries into 
Elliotds office. Miss Mulletty who has now 
returned to her own desky sulkily fetches the 
orders from Miss Lee's desk and sets about 
typing them. Pike returns and comes forward 
to her. 

PIKE. He says I’m to do the orders. 
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MISS MULLETT. I’m doing them myself. 

PIKE. You won’t get any credit for it now. 

MISS MULLETT Oh, Well! 

PIKE, That’s you all over. 

[Miss MulUtt types. Pike works ay his desk. 
Suddenly Miss Mullett breaks out again. 
MISS MULLETT. And why should the orders be done 
in the staff manager's office at all? The efficiency expert 

might have said it’s about time this firm had an independent 
order department 

PIKE. Tliat would be a good way of cutting down 

expen^l [Thoughtfully] If only I hadn’t got to rush off 

to mght school I could almost do Don Mason’s work, as 
well as my own. 


[Pnter Don Mason, a likeable youngster with a 
pleasant, frank manner. He is at times a 
little extravagant in speech and gesture, the 
outward sign of a restlessness which is some- 
thing other than natural youthful exuberances 
a shrewd observer might attribute it to a 
spiritual or mental turmoil fireshadowing a 
richer maturity. 

don. Cheero, folk! Is old Elliott here.^ 

MISS MULLETT. Very much here. ^ . 

PIKE. Good afternoon. Mason. l)}o i A* <^ ' 

don. Shut up, you fool! ^ 


yviotions towards iLlUott s door. 
pike. It's no good. He's been asking for you. He 
wants to see you as soon as you come in. 

evident! ** another of my lucky days, 

[Enter Annabel Lee, an attractive young woman 
with a businesslike but pleasing manner. 
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ANNABEL. Good TTioming, everybody. 

goes straight to her machine^ switches off 
cover with a practised hand^ takes notebook 
and pencil from drawer and flings them on 
desky all before attempting to take off her 
outdoor things. 

MISS MULLETT. You needn’t hurry yourself. Elliott’s 
here. 

ANNABEL. Has he asked for me.^ 

MISS MULLETT. Hc’s askcd for the orders! 

ANNABEL. Just my luck! 

goes up centre to take off her thingSy which 

brings her near Don. 

DON. You’re a disgrace to the department! No 
wonder we’re bottom of the attendance list again this 
month. 

ANNABEL. We shall stay there until you’re shifted to 
another room. 

DON. Darling, I hate you. This is the only spot left in 
this—this purblind money factory where a human being 
can think, let alone work. 

PIKE \grinning\ Let work alone, you mean. 

ANNABEL. Human beings are very adaptable. You 

can get used to anything in time. 

[Crosses to her desk right. 

DON. But why should you get used to anything? 

MISS MULLETT. Now for goodness* sake don’t Start one 

of your Hyde Park speeches. 

PIKE. Aren’t you going in to Mr Elliott? 

DON. All right; anybody would think you wanted to 
see me on the carpet. [He goes into Elliott s office. 

ANNABEL. Oh, dear! Is Don on the carpet again? 
They’re getting very hot on punctuality these days. 
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MISS MULLETT [sharply^ co Pike, who is staring after 
Don]. Are you going for diat bun ? 

PIKE [re/uetant/y]. Yes. 

MISS MULLETT. Go On, then, and don’t be so nosy* 

PIKE. Really, Miss Mullett, you are_ 

ANNABEL. Children, children ! 

MISS MULLETT. Standing about as if you were enjoying 
a street accident. . . . You’ll know what's happening soon 

enough, without keeping me waiting for my bun. 

ANNABEL. Oh, surely—it isn’t—you don’t tliink—why 
Don, anyway.^ There are others quite as bad as he is. 
[Miss Mullett and Pike look at her.] Yes, I know—I am! 
PIKE. One thing, they can’t say I’m not punctual—and 
don t see how they could cut down my money. 
ANNABEL. Why should they.^ 

PIKE. Well, there’s eight hundred a year to come off the 
wages list—I know that for a fact. 

MISS MULLETT. Oh, it’s a fact HOW, is it Like my bun, 

1 suppose. 

pike. I’m going. 

ANNABEL. Do you think it's true about Don.> 

MISS MULLETT. WeIl,.of course, if they’re looking for 
^^^cusfiS-tQMck people- 

ANNABEtr-He’s given them plenty. You’re right. Per¬ 
haps both our numbers are up. It seems to me the office 
IS ominously quiet this morning. 

MISS MULLETT. You’re imagining things. 

ANNABEL. Am I? Doesn’t anybody want to dictate 

^y letters.^ [ITanders about restlessly.] I wish I’d studied 
languages, as you have. 

MISS MULLETT. I wish I had the money I’ve spent on 
'^erman lessons. 

ANNABEL. But languages give one a hold. [Miss 
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liiullett grunts^ and types busily.^ I’m sorry about the 
orders, Mullett, dear. Give them to me. I’ll finish them. 

MISS MULLETT. Oh, it doesn’t matter. Only I don’t 
see the use of an arrangement to do the orders in turn if 
you’re never here to do your turn—and then Elliott goes 
on at me! 

ANNABEL. I’m terribly sorry. We had such a late 
rehearsal last night, and I overslept this morning. 

MISS MULLETT. I think you do too much of these 
amateur dramatics. Not that it’s my business. Only you 
tire yourself out, and then you’re not fit for work next day. 

ANNABEL. Oh, no! It helps me to work. I’ve got such 
a marvellous part this time, too. It makes me feel all 
wobbly inside. 

MISS MULLETT. That must be a great help. 

ANNABEL. It makes me feel I could take on six people’s 
work. 

MISS MULLETT. If you tell Elliott that no doubt he’ll 
keep you on and give five other people the sack. [Busier 
rings twice.^ That’s for me. He’ll have to wait. 

ANNABEL. Do give me those orders. 

MISS MULLETT. When I’ve taken on a job I like to 
finish it. 

ANNABEL. You are an obstinate old dear; but Elliott 
doesn’t like to be kept waiting. 

MISS MULLETT. Let him lump it, then. I’m not one of 
the people he can put on airs with! When he came here 
first—a very junior clerk—he took my orders. And that 
boy’s finger-nails! [Pike comes in, 

PIKE. I got right downstairs before I remembered I 
hadn’t got the money for that bun, thinking about one 
blessed thing and another. [Miss Mullett gives him money.] 
And I say! What do you think- 
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[Z>o7i comes out of Emotes office. Ail look at h im 
expectantly as he comes slowly centre. He 
looks somewhat stimulated. 

MISS MULLETT. Well? 

DON. I'm fired. 

PIKE. There! 

MISS MULLETT. Well, I’m sorry, but—well, there it is. 
PIKE. You’re the fourth this morning. They just told 
me, downstairs. That’s six hundred, I reckon. 

ANNABEL. Oh, shut up, Pike! [Goes to Don.] I’m 
sorry about this, boy—but cheer up! 

DON. It’s quite all right, darling. Really. I feel tre- 
mendgusly bucked, somehow. Queer, isn’t it? 

ANNABEL. What are you going to do? 
don. /dunno. 

ANNABEL. Anyway, you’ve got a week to look about in. 
DON. Yes. [He looks round as if seeing everything for 
the first time.] Aren’t these walls a filthy colour! 

ANNABEL. Pike—you remember that booklet you were 
showing me the other day? 

PIKE. You mean .^ad^rs to Prosperity. 

[He starts rummaging in one of his baskets. 
ANNABEL. Yes. Show it to Don, will you? 

„ _ , , [Pike hands it to Don. 

don. Udders to-” Snakes! What’s this? 

PIKE. A syllabus of correspondence courses in com- 
mercia wor^ It’s very sound. I speak from experience. 

1 shouldn t be where I am to-day if it weren’t for that 
booklet. 

don [to Annabel]. You hear that? Hadn’t I better give 

Joke, darling. 

i^e reads.] Do you want to be a force} Do you want 
to sit in the managerial office while others, less well- 
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equipped than you for the commercial battle, take your 
instructions and envy you?” No, I don’t think I do. 
\Hands booklet back to Pike.\ Thanks all the same, old 
chap. 


^Annabel makes an impatient movement^ and 
begins to type. The bu^^er sounds again^ 
angrily—two very long bu^^es. 

MISS MULLETT. All right, all right. 

[5*^^ picks up rwtebooky pencil^ and orders^ drop¬ 
ping the latter on Pike s desk, and goes into 
Elliotds office. 

DON. Irritating tone, that buzzer. I’ve always disliked 
it. \He strolls over to Annabel, who ignores /i/m.] Busy, 
aren’t you ? 

[^Annabel rises and fetches the booklet from Pike's 
desk. 

ANNABEL. Now then, it’s time you made up your mind 
what you’re going to do. 

DON. Darling, I’m perfectly certain I shall never be a 
force. 

ANNABEL. It’s Only application you want. Don’t de¬ 
velop an inferiority complex, for heaven’s sake, just when 
you’ve got to pull yourself together and look for work. 

PIKE. You might do worse than take a mind-training 
course. I can recommend an excellent one. 

[Starts looking in his desk drawer. 

DON. Pike, I shall hit you in a minute! 

ANNABEL. Pike’s going to make a success of his life. 
He looks ahead. 

PIKE. It’s my ambition to be secretary of our Allied 
Companies one day. 

DON. I don’t call that ambition. That’s a symptom of 
premature fossilization. You be careful. Pike. 
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PIKE. You do talk, don’t you ? Do you know that post 
carries a salary of four thousand a year ? 

DON. What good is four thousand a year to a fossil? 
PIKE. You can call me a fossil, and welcome, when I’m 
earning four thousand a year. 

DON. How he loves the sound of it! What will you do 
widi it, Pike.^ 

PIKE. Time enough to think about that when I get it. 
DON. You’re wrong. It will be too late then. 

PIKE. Too late for what? 

DON. Too late to enjoy it. 

PIKE. I shall enjoy myself all right, in my own way. 
DON. You’re a decent chap, Pike. Give up this lousy 
idea of becoming a successful business man. 

ANNABEL. Don, don’t talk notisensc! 

PIKE. This sort of talk is very wrong! Where should 
we all be if it weren’t for business ? 

DON. Not here, anyway. 

PIKE. There you are, then! When I pass my account¬ 
ancy exam- 

don. I m afraid you’ve got money grubs in your system 
already, Pike. Take care! They feed on examination 
papers and correspondence courses. 

PIKE, What’s wrong with business? 

DON. Everything! 

PIKE. Socialist! 

DON \losing interest]. Oh, run away and give the grubs 
their lunch. 

PIKE. I m\certainly not going to listen to your silly 

talk any longer. Not but what it’s in one ear and out the 
other. 

don. Sad, but true, I’m afraid. 

PIKE [now really nettled]. But you should keep opinions 
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of that sort to yourself, or they’ll get you into trouble one 
day. It isn’t everybody who can take a joke as well as I 

[Pike goeSy taking the orders with him. 

ANNABEL. That isn’t like you. 

DON. Whatisn’t.^ 

ANNABEL. Baiting Pike like tliat. 

DON. I can’t help it—he makes me mad! “Do you 
want to be a force ’’—the silly sheep! I’m sorry, darling— 
but just tliink of Pike in fifteen years’ time! He’ll read 
nothing but the Financial Times —he won’t be able to 
understand anything else! He’ll marry anotlier money 
grubber—no decent girl will have him—and he won’t 
have any children—he’ll have a lot of little filing-cabinets 
and typewriters. He’ll have a hideous, expensive house, 
and—and- 

ANNABEL. Don, Don, Stop! 

DON. And die first thing he’ll do when he gets control 
will be to modernize diis department. This specializadon 
business frightens me. Do you know the latest job in the 
general office.^ Finding die errors made by calculating 
machines! Chaps spend the whole day, every day, out 
there, turning over thousands of litde dockets, tracing 
die mistakes made by a blasted bit of machinery! Is that 
a good way to spend your working life.^ 

ANNABEL, You mustn’t think of it that way. 

DON. Why mustn’t I.^ 

ANNABEL. Because it can’t be helped! It’s nobody’s 
fault; it’s the way business is developing. If you want 
the work you must just put up with it. 

DON, And get like Pike. It isn’t good enough. 

ANNABEL [stoutfy]. It’s good cnough for me, anyhow. 
I’ve leamt my lesson. 

DON. What do you mean? 
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ANNABEL. There s a feeling in this department that 

you’re not the only person who is going to he sacked 
to-dav. 

DON. Ann! 

ANNABEL. Oh, well, I suppose I’ve asked for it, too. 
But do you know what / intend to do.^ Take up French 
and German seriously—it will mean giving up acting, I 
suppose, for a time at any rate—and dig myself well into 
my next job, just as Mullett has done here. 

DON. My God, what a prospect! Ann- 

ANNABEL \hastily picking up booklet]. Let’s see if we 
can’t find some opening that will give you more scope. 

DON. I’ve been trying for months to find one! But the 
small firms are not taking on fresh staff, and everywhere 
I go I find the big concerns want people who are cut to 
their pattern. Shoals of Pike. And even then they’re 
only tolerated. Yes, tolerated! Just because a mechanical 
robot ^at could do their particular job hasn’t been invented 

yet. I’ve been fighting against mechanization ever since 
this infernal amalgamation- 

ANNABEL. What’s the use of fighting against the in- 

evitable.^ One can only make the best of it. After all, this 

amalgamation " was responsible for a twenty- 
per-cent. increase in our salaries. 

DON, Yes, but nobody cares about anything, Ann! 
How can they > They know they’re only looked upon as 
rather troublesome bits of a money-making machine. 
ANNABEL. I know what you mean, of course. But it’s 

impossible to run a big business without subordinating the 
individual to the machine. 

don. Then to hell with the big business! It’s all wrong. 

ANNABEL. The solution is to live your real life out of 
office hours. 
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DON. I want to live in my work. I must, if it’s to be 
any good. 

ANNABEL. Well, wliat are you going to do.^ 

DON \^hesitates\ I don’t know. But I won’t go into 
anotlier office. 

ANNABEL. But where is all this dissatisfaction going to 
lead you ? [He is silent.^ Oh, well, if you can afford to 
drift, you’re lucky. 

DON. Don’t be hard, Ann. 

ANNABEL. I’m not hard. But I simply dread you leav¬ 
ing here and drifting aimlessly from one tiling to an- 
otlier- 

DON [with sudden anger]. Can’t you see I’m drifting 
naw? I’ve been drifting for months! I’m doing no good. 
I’ve just been filling my stomach at the expense of my 
heart and my mind. I’m not going to subordinate the 
whole of my life to my stomach. There’s something keeps 
on at me the whole time, warning me it’s got to stop. 

ANNABEL. Warning you.^ 

DON. Yes. [ff'ith suppressed excitement] Now do you 
understand } 

ANNABEL. I’m not sure that I do. . . . 

DON. I must make you understand. . . . It’s like a 
voice coming to you from a great distance—it is a voice. 
It has no feeling, no—no passion—it just says “ No,” 
quite impersonally, you know, yet with absolute finality. 
Does that sound most awful rot.^ 

ANNABEL. Go On. 

DON. I lie in bed at night thinking about this place, 
wondering whether it’s my fault that I can’t get on with 
the work here. Sometimes I think it is, and I make up my 
mind to wire into the job like blazes. And then—direcdy 
I wake in the morning—it’s extraordinary—the first thing 
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I’m conscious of, before I even realize \^'!iere I am, is this 
far-away, very distinct voice—“ No.” I’m not going 
crackers, am I ? 

ANNABEL. Ofcoursenot! 

DON. Help me, Ann! I’ve been afraid to trust it—and 
yet it’s so real! But, you see, I must choose now, one way 
or the other. You think I’m no good, don’t you.^ 

ANNABEL. If I thought that do you suppose I should 
be so worried about you.^ You must 

have some idea of what you want to do—you must! 

DON \slowly\ Yes. I do know. 

ANNABEL \unhappily\. But you don’t trust me. How 
can I help you if you don’t trust me.^ 

DON. It isn’t that—why, it’s you who have made me 
. realize it! I’ve been such a fool, wasting my time! But 
now—talking things out like this witli you—and tlien 
getting the sack—I’m beginning to see things so differ¬ 
ently. Yesterday the security of this job overshadowed 
everything. But to-day the shadow’s gone! 

ANNABEL \softly\. The shadow. . . . 

DON. Once, when I was a kid, my mother fainted when 
she and I were alone in the house. I’ll never forget how 
scared I was I And from that day I wanted to be a doctor. 
But when my dad died we found the old chap had left 
us nothing but debts. We had to have ready money— 
so I went into an office. 

ANNABEL. Oh! 

DON. I was glad enough to be earning, I can tell you! 
At the dme, I remember, the other didn’t seem so terribly 
important. 

ANNABEL. ButnOW? 

DON. Now I’m going to have a shot at it. No more 
offices for me! 
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ANNABEL. Oh, that’s fine! But where are you going to 
find the money ? 

DON. God knows—but I will! I will! I’ll move heaven 
^ and earth to get it, now that I’v'e made up my mind 1 . . , 

(Vocational diseases . . . nervous disorders brought about 
by industrial conditions—that’s what I shall specialize in. 

ANNABEL [goes to him\. I didn’t understand. I’m sorry. 

DON. How should you understand.^ 

ANNABEL. I might have done. \Thoughtfullyy almost 
shyly\ I wanted to go on the stage . . . but tilings were 
too bad at home . . . the long periods out of work, die 
uncertainty of it all—I felt I couldn’t risk it. But you have 
faith in yourself. 

DON. I want you to have faith in me, Ann. 

ANNABEL. I have. You’re doing die right thing—I’m 
sure of it. 

DON. Then will you—will you marry me, Ann.^ 

ANNABEL. No, nO ! 

DON. Of course, I shouldn’t have asked you. 

ANNABEL. That makes me feel so small! Am I as 
calculating as all that.^ 

DON. No, I didn’t mean- 

ANNABEL. Yes, it’s true! I heard a voice—but I 
wouldn’t listen. I told myself it wasn’t sensible or practical 
to take up stage work. 

DON. You were right. 

ANNABEL \fiercely\. It was only an excuse! Because I 
was afraid. 

% 

DON \soothingly\ Well, darling—that isn’t a crime! 

ANNABEL. Isn’t it Listen. Since Mother died I’ve had 
nobody but myself to consider. Well, a year after she died 
I won two hundred and fifty pounds in a newspaper 
compeudon. You’d think, wouldn’t you, that any girl 
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who felt she had it in her to act, and witli a windfall like 
that behind her, would take her opportunity witli botJi 
hands! Do you know what I did with tliat money? In¬ 
vested it in industrial securities! I hadn’t the pluck to 
invest it in myself. Everything I do now is prompted by 
—3nd a fearful wife—isn’t good enough for you, Don. 

DON. Oh, nonsense! Let’s fight it together—come 
away with me now, this instant, and stop thinking about it 1 

ANNABEL. No! It’s too late. But Don—if you really 
want to help me- 

DON. Of course I do, dear. 

ANNABEL. Take the money—it will give you a start. 

DON. Good Lord, Ann, I can’t do that! 

ANNABEL. It’s for me, Don. To help me master my 
fear. 

DON. I don’t understand you. 

ANNABEL. It’s SO terribly important for me to feel that 
for this once I’m standing by my convictions. 

DON, But- 

ANNABEL. I believe in you—in the stand you’re making 
for your individuality. I want to make a stand for mine. 

I m asking you for a share in your adventure. 

DON. Isn’t that just what I’m offering you? 

ANNABEL. Don’t you see, I can’t marry you while I’m 
afraid afraid of the insecurity of the future. The shadow 
hasn t lifted from me. . . , You said you’d move heaven 
and earth to get the necessary money- 

DON. Not from you! Damn the money! 1 w^ntyoul 

ANNABEL \sadly\. You don*t understand. 

DON. Do you love me.^ That’s all that matters! 

ANNABEL. You’re making it so difficult—oh, do go^ 

Don! 

8^^9 reluctantly. Annabel looks after hmty 
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fighting for her composure for a moment, 
then pulls herself together, sits at her desk, 
powders her nose, uses lipstick, etc. 

\^ElUott '5 door opens, and Miss Mullen comes out. 
She stumps heavily to her desk, throws an 
armful of letters, files, etc., down on it, her 
notebook and pencil on top, looks at the pile, 
looks at Annabel, and bursts into a peal of 
loud, hysterical laughter. 

MISS MULLETT. That beats everything, that does! 

\Annabel stares at her, amazed. Miss Mullen 
looks at her again, and is moved to fresh 
laughter. Annabel runs to her, frightened. 

ANNABEL. What*s the matter with you.^ You*re ill, 
aren’t you ? 

MISS MULLETT. That’s funny—that’s really funny. 
\Sharply, as Annabel moves\ ^^X^ere are you going } I 
want a word with you. 

ANNABEL. I was going to get you a glass of water. 

MISS MULLETT. I don’t Want any water. I can laugh, 
can’t I.> Wouldn’t you laugh if Elliott gave you enough 
work to last you a week, and you found me here with 
nothing to do but make up my face? 

ANNABEL \relieve({\. Is that all? 

MISS MULLETT. All? Yes, that’s all. Quite unimpor¬ 
tant. I’m nobody, am I? I’m just a machine to be fed 
with work. 

ANNABEL. Mullett, you are upset about something. 
What is it? 

MISS MULLETT. You damned little hypocrite! You 
leave me to do all your work—you push me out of my 
job- 

ANNABEL. Push you out of your job! 
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MISS MULLETT. And then you pretend you know 
nothing about it! 

ANNABEL. But I don’t- 

MISS MULLETT. Fourteen years I’ve slaved in this place j 
—: aod now j.o_be-sacked—at the pleasure of that little / 
upstart, if you please—to make room for cheaper labour ^ 
and a younger face. ; 

ANNABEL. Oh, what are you saying.^ Surely—surely, * 
it’s not that! 

MISS MULLETT. Tlien what is it.^ God knows I've 
given them value for their money. What is it.^ 

ANNABEL. I think you—you offend people sometimes 
without meaning to. Elliott- 

MISS MULLETT. I don’t believe it! The whole tiling’s 
a plant. It’s you and Pike. What could Elliott have 
against me.^ Why, I taught him his job here! 

ANNABEL. Perhaps that’s what he has against you! 

MISS MULLETT. Oh, no, my dear, it won’t do. I know 
more than you think. Why did Pike offer to do the 
orders ? 

ANNABEL. Did hc.^ 

MISS MULLETT. Elliott let that out—and a lot more. I 
know all about the highly important and confidential work 
you’re going to do for the board. 

ANNABEL. You know morc than I do, then! 

MISS MULLETT, Really! Queer you should have made 
yourself indispensable without knowing it, isn’t it? 
\Savagely\ I suppose you qualified for that work with your 
smart clothes and your hair-waves and your lipstick! 

ANNABEL. This is horrible! 

[She makes for the door^ but Miss Mullett fore¬ 
stalls her. 

MISS MULLETT. And in spite of everything—jealous of 
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me, tliat’s what it is! Jealous of the dowdy old woman 
who shows you up by doing her work properly. I always 
knew it! \Bu:{^er rings once. 

ANNABEL. No! 

MISS MULLETT. Yes! \Points to house telephone^ Why 
did you get round Elliott to have the signal calls altered? 
For years it was one ring for me and two for the subordin¬ 
ate. But when you came it had to be one ring for you! 

ANNABEL. For heaven’s sake, Mullettl Have you been 
making a grievance of a paltry tiling like that? 

MISS MULLETT. You admit it, then? 

ANNABEL. No! It was quite accidental. All these years! 

It’s incredible! Oh, I hope I never- Why didn’t you 

say something, if that’s how you felt about it? 

MISS MULLETT [hesitates^ then says unwillingly^ I was 
afraid. 

ANNABEL. Afraid? 

MISS MULLETT. I can generally speak up for myself 
all right; but somehow with you it was different. You got 
on well with the heads here from the first. I’ve put up 
witli a lot. 

ANNABEL. Butwhy? 

MISS MULLETT. For the sake of the security the job 
gave me. 

ANNABEL. Don’t say that, don’t! You don’t really 
mean it, do you? You’re just angry and upset? 

MISS MULLETT. What’s going to happen to me now? 

ANNABEL. You’ll get Something—with your languages 
and everything- 

MISS MULLETT. Don’t talk like a fool! Of course I 
shall get—something. But you know as well as I do that 
worth-while senior posts hardly ever come into the open 
market. The women who have them hang on to them— 
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they know it’s their last chance—and there are always 
others in the know, waiting to snap tliem up. And besides 
I—I’ve got used to being here. I’m too set in my ways to 
fancy a change. You get like that. You don’t understand 

[£nrer Don. 

DON, I ve just seen Elliott, downstairs. He says I can 
push off now if I want to. 

ANNABEL. You’rc going—now.^ 

DON. The sooner die better for me. {He looks at 
Anr^el^but she turns away, ane/y after going to the coat-rack 
W putting on his coaty he comes down to Miss Mullett.] 
Good-bye, Miss Mullett. [They shake hands.^ The best 
of luck to you. [He crosses to Annabel.\ I feel so rotten 
about upsetting you—darling Ann—but we’re still friends, 
aren t we.^ I won’t bother you any more. . . . And it 
was lovely of you to offer me your money. 

ANNABEL. Don—if I c^me with you—would you 
take it ^ 


don. What! 

ANNABEL. I Can’t stop here. 
DON. You mean- 


ANNABEL. You were right. It’s an evil place. Take me 
away, Don. 

DON. You— care.^ 

ANNABEL. Yes. kisses her. 

don. 111 never let you down, Ann 1 I'd do anything for 
you—even- ^ 


ANNABEL. No, not that! We’re not going to play for 
security. There is no security, anywhere. 

MISS MULLETT. Four days’ sick leave I’ve had in four¬ 
teen years! The fool I’ve been! 


[She begins to sob, angrily. 


DON. What’s happened here 
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ANNABEL. They’ve sacked her. 

DON. Sackedi^er! Phew! That’s a bloody shame. And 
you.^ 

ANNABEL. No. But the shadow’s lifted. I want to go 
—now. Before it comes back. 

DON. It will never come back. 

\He brings Annabel's hat and coaty and she puts 
them on^ anyhow^ trembling with nervous 
excitement. Miss Mullen turns and sees 
them. 

MISS MULLETT. I suppose you know what the time is.^ 
But there! Your sort make your own office rules, don’t 
you.^ \Pon turns to her in surprisCy but Annabel draws him 
awayy and they hurry outy followed by Miss Mullen's voice.} 
I’ve never gone out in the middle of the morning without 
a “ by your leave ” all tlie years I’ve been here. [The door 
has now closed behind themy but she stands facing /r, shaking 
with passion.] Hypocrite! Ungrateful, treacherous- 

[The bu:^ier rings once. IP'ith an inarticulate sound 
of fury Miss Mullen seizes the receivery then 
lets it drop despairinglyy andy returning to her 
desky sits down and bursts out crying. Enter 
Pike. 

PIKE. I say, die board’s sitting, and they’ve rung twice 
for a stenographer. The secretary’s getting furious. Wher¬ 
ever is Miss Lee.^ 

MISS MULLETT. Shc’s not here. [ 5*^6 wipes her eyesy 
blows her nose furiouslyy polishes it vigorouslyy and picks up 
her notebook and pencily giving a final sniff.] I suppose I’d 
better go. 

[She crosses stage and goes out via corridor as the 
curtain falls. 
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Rai:^an 

The villa of Konishi Rattan at Imamiya^ near Osaka. It is 
a tastefully built thatched cottage of twenty-four feet 
frontage^ and stands in the centre of the stage. It has 
a bamboo veranda on three sides, and under the eaves 
a wooden tablet with the three characters Ju-man-do,* 
written on it in white. To the right there is a tokonama 
with a plain plastered wall next to it, while to the left 
are two sliding doors. The picture is by Ko-rin. To the 
right of the main building is a small detached room, nine 
feet square, connected by a veranda, the shoji of which 
are shut. This also is thatched. Outside is the usual 
fence and rustic gate with a small garden inside, 
with stepping-stones and a stone lantern or two. The 
seven herbs of autumn are in flower. Beyond is cm 
autumn view of the village of Imamiya. Within the 
room are arranged a writing-table with inkstone, brush 
and paper, and some tea utensils. In a conspicuous place 
is a female doll made of pottery. It is two o'clock in the 
afternoon. 

The curtain rises to an antique melody. The waitress, O * 
Machi, and the jester, Tompachi, come strolling in from 
the left. 

tompachi, O Machi San! White’s this villa of the 
Shi^ya we’ve got to go to? Master Arimura has hurried 
on in front with Ko-fuji in a kago_ and left word that we 
are to come on there after him. I wonder where it can be? 

o MACHI. I’ve never been this way before, so it’s no 
good asking me. 
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TOMPACHi. Well, here’s a pretty go! I thought you 
knew all about it, and so I didn’t ask before I started. 
I’d better see if they know here. {^Approaches the garden 
gate.] Hi, I say! The villa of the Shimaya tea-house 
must be somewhere near here. Can you tell me which is 
the road to it.^ 

[As he opens the gate Chnimon comes out of the 
house. He is dressed in the style of a mer¬ 
chant's clerk. 

CHUEMON. Tile master is out just now, and I don’t 
belong to these parts. I’ve only just come here, so I’m 
afraid I can’t tell you. 

o MACHI. There! D’you hear tliat? This gentleman 
doesn’t know either. What are you going to do now, 
Tompachi San.^ 

TOMPACHI. Well, I suppose there’s nothing for it but 
to knock at each door we come to and ask. 

[They make to move on^ when the nursemaid, O 
Matsu, enters, singing a lullaby. 
o MATSU. Lullaby, lullaby, lullaby, baby! Where has 
your nursemaid gone.^ 

TOMPACHI. Ah! Hullo! I say, little nursemaid, d’you 
know the way to the villa of the Shimaya tea-house.^ 
o MATSU. Oh, yes, I know. It’s just behind here, 
o MACHI. And which is the best way to get there 
TOMPACHI. Yes, show us the way, there’s a good girl, 
o MATSU. That’s easy enough, but I don’t care to do it 
for nothing. 

TOMPACHI. Oh, what a greedy little nurse-girl! 
o MACHI. Here, wait a moment. Here’s something for 
you. [Gives her a coin, 

o MATSU. Oh! Is this for me, auntie.^ 
o MACHI. Yes, that’s to buy something for yourself. 
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o MATSU. Very many thanks. Now, what shall I buy.^ 
Bean-jam buns or rice-jelly? That’s the question. 

[Goes off to the left with the pair^ chanting this as 
a kind of refrain. 

CHUEMON. Seeing these people of the gay quarter 
naturally makes me think of die young master and his 
troubles. He gets more and more dissipated. When the 
master comes back I must certainly ask him to see if he 
cannot remonstrate widi him or do somediing. 

[As he waits Rai^an appears coming up the road 
with his five neighbours^ Heishichi^ Chosukcy 
Sakit{Oy Kuheiy and Yakichi. He is dressed 
in the black * jittoku * or coat worn by pro¬ 
fessional or retired gentlemeny and his head 
is shaven like that of a Buddhist priest. He 
has manacles on his wrist. The others are 
in hakama and haori. 

KUHEi. Well, Raizan Dono, we will say good-bye here. 

RAIZAN. Oh, won’t you come in and have a cup of tea 
before you go home ? 

HEiSHiCHi. No, thanks, we won’t trouble you now. 

chOsuke. Yes, I am afraid you have trouble 
with this affa ir, but you k now- the 
■a uryiiig child and the local odicial. 

SAKUzd. True enough. However much right you may 
have on your side it’s not much good where the magistrate 
thinks otherwise. It is better to be resigned to it. 

YAKICHI. And I suppose we may look for more of diis 
treatment, so we had better be careful how we make our 
verses in future. 

RAIZAN. This is a magistrate without any taste. His 
judgment is enough to surprise anyone. 

KUHEI. Now, that’s not the way to take it. The safest 
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tiling is to say nothing, and hear nothing, like the three 
monkeys. 

HEisHiCHi. Well, farewell, Raizan Dono. 

RAiZAN. Mucli obliged to you all. 

KUHEi. We’ll be going, then. 

\_Exit to the left. Raizan opens the gate and goes 
in. The stage makes a half turn. 

RAIZAN. So unexpected misfortune does not spare an 
old recluse like me, who does notliing more than croon 
to the flowers and recite to tlie moon. But it might be a 
good deal worse. The only drawback is that I can’t do 
my own cooking. \Chuemon comes in. 

CHUEMON. So you are back again, master.^ But what is 
the meaning of those manacles } 

RAIZAN. These manacles are the price I have had to pay 
for making a poem. 

CHUEMON. What’s tliat.^ 

RAIZAN. I was summoned to the watch-house to-day, 
and when I reported myself an official appeared and said, 
“ Here you are, Raizan. You’re sentenced to five days’ 
manacles for having insulted the Bugyo.” ^ I can tell you 
I nearly jumped out of my skin. It was as if cold water 
had been poured into my ear when^ was asleep! And 
when I recovered myself so far as to ask what the insult 
might be they reminded me of the verse I had made, which 
runs, you remember: 

“ And so I have got through the year 
Without even knowing the name of the Bugyo,” 

It seems to have caught people’s fancy and got repeated 
until it came to the ear of the Bugyo himself. He flew 
into a great rage, declaring tliat for anyone living within 

* Magistrate. 
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the jurisdiction of Osaka to say that he didn’t know the 
name of the Bugyo implied an insult to a high official that 
was not to be overlooked. I protested that I had never 
dreamed of such a tiling, but that it was merely my way 
of suggesting, innocently enough, the feeling of living a 
life quite remote from the world. But they wouldn’t hav^ 
it, and I got tlie manacles, as you see. i 

CHUEMON. What a terrible affliction! Tlie Bugj'o is 
certainly quite devoid of taste. However, we must find a 
way to obtain the good offices of his Excellency the Lord 
Warden and get a pardon from him. We’ll get you off, 
if it can be done, however much money it may cost. 

RAIZAN. Oh, don’t botlier yourself about that. I’ve 
forsaken the world altogether, and my life is of no more 
importance than a bit of wood or stone. It certainly isn’t 
worth while throwing away good money and bothering 
people for a trifle like this. So let tilings be as tliey are. 
It’s of no consequence. 

CHUEMON. How can I do such a thing.^ You, who are 
the mainstay of the house of Konishi! And this fleeting 
world of trouble that you have cast off, I am afraid that 
circumstances have arisen that make it necessary for me to 
entreat you to come back to it again. 

RAIZAN. My good Chuemon, you really look very 
worried. And what are tliese circumstances that you speak 
of, then.^ 

CHUEMON. Well, master, the circumstances are these. 
Ever since you handed over the succession and property 
of the family to your nephew, the young master, and 
retired to this villa at Imamiya, I have done all I could 
with my small ability to keep the business as prosperous 
as ever. But some time ago the young master began to 
frequent the pleasure quarters. Well, young men will 
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amuse themselves, of course, and if it had been what you 
might call just ordinary dissipation I should not have 
thought it worth while mentioning, but lately he has be¬ 
come more and more addicted to it, and now, to crown all, 
he intends to buy out a certain singing-girl named Ko-fuji 
and bring her home as his wife. That is bad enough, but 
when I made inquiries about her family, as I did at once, 
I found that though her modier was known, nothing at 
all could be ascertained as to who her father was or where 
he came from. Now, however much the young master 
may be attached to her, I said, to bring home a foundling 
bride would be a great blemish on the house of Konishi. 
But he won’t listen to my objections, and so I thought 
there was notliing to be done but to come and ask you to 
use your authority to make him give her up. 

RAIZAN [shaking his head\ I suppose I was tlie one who 
built up the fortune of the house of Konishi, more or less, 
but, seeing that I have handed it over to my nephew Seibei, 
he must look after it himself, and ^ink, or swim as best he 
pleases. And whetlier he takes a singing-girl or a strumpet 
into tile family, if he likes her that’s his affair. I,”l^aizan, 
have no more connexion with this fleeting world, and care 
for none of these things. 

CHUEMON. Yes, I suppose in the master’s present way 
Vo of thinking it is natural he should not care what becomes 
of the property, but Konishi’s is a house with a reputation. 
It stands among the very first druggists in the city. And, 
tliough it is perhaps overbold of me to say such a thing, 
does not the master think it is a duty that he owes to his 
ancestors to see tliat people do not point the finger of scorn 
at it.^ 

RAIZAN. If one is not of the world how can one have 
any duty to the world ? 
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CHUEMON. Then I understand diat you don’t care what 
happens ? 

RAIZAN. I think you had better let things take their 
course. 

CHUEMON. Well, tliis is a pretty state of affairs! 

\F0ld5 his arms and sits silent^ with a gloomy 
expression. Meanwhile Toki Iyo-no~kdmiy 
dressed in haori and hakama in the style of 
a Daimyo incognito^ has come up to the gate 
and been standing there listening for a few 
minutes^ and now enters. 

lYO-NO-KAMi. Ah, Raizan Dono! Excuse my want of 
ceremony. 

RAIZAN. Oh, it’s Uko Dono, is it.^ Very pleased to see 
you. \Iyo -no-kami comes up and sits down by Rai\an. 

lYO-NO-KAMi. I have just heard of the sudden misfor¬ 
tune that has happened to you. Really I am astonished at 
the stupidity of the Bugyo. 

RAIZAN. Oh, don’t mention it, I suppose a poet ought 
to think it a great honour to be persecuted for poetry’s 
sake. 

lYO-NO-KAMl. Yes, you need that spirit of magnanimity 
to savour the real elegance of life. Still, it is possible to be 
too detached, for if one plunges too deeply into this world 
of elegance and taste there may be a danger of becoming 
indifferent to one’s family and humanity. 

RAIZAN. It looks as if Uko Dono must have overheard 
our conversation. 

lYo-No-KAMl. Yes; as I came along by the fence out¬ 
side I could not well help overhearing what you said. I 
admire your clerk’s spirit and devotion. 

RAIZAN. Then you were alluding to that in wliat you 
said just now.^ 
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lYO-NO-KAMi. Ah, Raizan, you say put the world away 
from you, but you can’t get rid of the fetters of duty. 

RAIZAN. What do you mean.^ 

lYO-NO-KAMi. Look at those manacles on your hands. 
Don’t they show that you can’t cut yourself free from the 
world, however much you try.^ You may say you are a 
man of letters who has retired from society, but still you 
are under the jurisdiction of the Bugyo and have to obey 
his orders. And just in the same way you are still liable to 
tile claims of duty. Or would you venture to break those 
manacles and throw them away.^ 

RAIZAN. Well, hardly, I think. 

lYO-NO-KAMi. Yes, even such a steadfast spirit as 
Raizan can hardly do tliat. And neither while one is alive 
can he get free from his duties to others. If you are not 
moved, by this clerk’s loyalty to his master’s house, to go 
back and experience once more the trials of this fleeting 
world, I don’t think you can qualify as a real man of taste. 

\Raiian is si/enty but Chuemon comes forward. 

CHUEMON. Please accept my very humble thanks for 
supporting my appeal to my master. My name is Chuemon, 
a mere servant of the Konishi family. May I have the 
honour of knowing who you are.^ 

lYO-NO-KAMi. My name is Uko, and I come to this 
villa once or twice a month to enjoy the simple life of 
elegance with its master. Out of affection for him I have 
given this advice. Please don’t take it badly, Raizan Dono. 

RAIZAN [perceiving his fault\. No, no. On the contrary, 
you have shown me where I was wrong. 

CHUEMON. In that case, the master will do as I ask.^ 

RAIZAN. Until Seibei wakes from his dream of illusion 
I will become once more Konishi Shirobei and again behold 
this world of unreality. . 
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CHUEMON. I am more tlian grateful. But indeed it is 
due to die kindness of Uko Sama, and to him also I cannot 
sufficiently express my thanks. 

lYO-NO-KAMi. There is no need to thank me. But I 
think these manacles on Raizan’s wrists will inconvenience 
him, so I will relieve him of them. \Draws near to Rai^an. 

RAIZAN. But that can’t be. You know that no one can 
take these off without permission from die Bugyo. 

lYO-NO-KAMi. But I have already asked and obtained 
the permission of the Bugyo. 

RAIZAN. Oh, that’s very kind of you. Then it will be 
all right. 

lYO-NO-KAMi. Yes, we need not bother any more about 
that. [Takes off the manacles and puts them aside. 

RAIZAN. It is solely owing to your kindness that I am 
saved from this durance and can look on creation a free 
man again. 

CHUEMON. Yes, indeed, I must again thank you, for I 
feel yet more deeply indebted to you. But, sir, judging 
from the crest you wear on your haori and by the way you 
spoke just now, I can’t help thinking we must be addressing 
his Excellency the Lord Warden of Osaka. 

lYo-NO-KAMi. Aha! You’re a pretty sharp fellow, 
Master Clerk. My friend Raizan only knows me by my 
nom-de-plume^ “ Uko,” sure enough, but, as you say, I 
am Toki lyo-no-kami, the Lord Warden. [Ration and 
Chuemon both sit in silent amaiementl] But that’s just the 
charm of the aesthetic life, thaxJioble and commoner can 
eojpy each oner’s company in it quite freely without any 
^^e dge of c eremony. 

RAIZAN. Well, well! How graceful that is! But after 
all it is only what I should have expected of you, Uko. 
[Turns to Chuemon] And will you Jiurry home, and bring 
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Seibei back witli you as soon as you can? I’ll give him a 
straight talk about his affairs. 

CHUEMON. I expect the young master is at Shima-no- 
uchi as usual, so it won’t take long for him to get here. 
\Turning to lyo with a bow\ Excuse me, your Excellency. 
j lYO-NO-KAMi. No ceremony, please. I’m not the Lord 
I Warden here, you know. 

' CHUEMON. Ah, pray excuse my dioughtlessness, Master 
Uko. I must be off immediately, but please do not hurry 
away. [Exit in haste. 

lYO-NO-KAMi. Well, the house of Konishi is fortunate 
in such a wortliy manager as Chuemon. But I must be 
going too, for it’s twilight already. 

RAIZAN. Oh, tltere’s no hurry. Won’t you wait at 
least till I get you a cup of tea? 

lYO-NO-KAMi. That’s very kind, but I think I must be 
off. [Steps down from the room. There is a sound of the 
chirping of insects.^ Ah, what a charming sound I 

RAIZAN [after a moment's thought}. Im^ mh^ shrills with 
insects’ voices, but can’t hear them. 

lYO-NO-KAMi. That’s a good one. Yes, things are 
like that. 

[fust then several retainers come up^ carrying the 
hasami-hako and other insignia of a Daimyo. 
They approach from the Hana^michi. 
RETAINER. At your service, my lord. 
lYO-NO-KAMi. Ah, obliged. 

[Retainers draw in their breath as they crouch 
down. Iyo~no-kami goes to the beginning of 
the Hana-michi. 

lYO-NO-KAMi [repeats]. Imamiya shrills with insects* 
voices- 

RAIZAN. But can’t hear them. 
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\Both look at each other and laugh, lyo-no-kdmi 
goes off laughing after the retainers. Rai^an 
stands thoughtful. 

RAIZAN. Ah, well, I suppose Raizan will have to be¬ 
come an ordinary man again, even though he has forsaken 
this fleeting world 1 

^Draws his writing-table towards him. Enter 
Ko-fuff barefooted and in haste. She is 
dressed as a geisha^ and she opens the wicket 
and runs in. 

KO-FUJi. Please hide me for a while somewhere, if 
you will be so kind. [Looks anxiously behind her. 

RAIZAN. H’m! You seem to have come from the 
pleasure quarter. How is it you have run away.^ 

KO-FUJI. I had to go to the Shimaya tea-house with a 
guest, and he tried to lay hands on me, and I wouldn t 
have it, and so I ran away. And I'm afraid he is following 
me, so won’t you please let me hide somewhere.^ Do, 
please, kind sir, and I shall be so grateful to you! 

RAIZAN. Well, I’m sorry for you if that’s tlie reason. 
Come in, then, and I’ll see what I can do. There’s a cloth 
over there; please wipe your feel and then come this way. 

\The stage makes a half turn. Ko-fuji wipes her 
feet and follows Rav^an into the detached 
room on the right. From the right enter 
Arimura Ichigdkuy dressed in the style of a 
Satsuma samuraiy in hakamOy and wearing 
two swords. He appears to have followed 
Ko-fuft. After standing outside a momenty 
consideringy he comes in at the gate. 

ARIMURA. Hullo! Hullo! Inside there! I want to 
know if a girl hasn’t just run away and hidden in this 
house. Answer me, please! 
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RAIZAN [appearing in front of the house with a lantern in 
his handl\ Girl? Why, no! Not even a she-cat has come 
along this way, so far as I know. I think you had better 
go and ask elsewhere. 

ARiMURA. But this confounded girl certainly ran in this 
direction. There is no other place she could have found 
to hide in but tliis cottage, so please allow me to come in 
and see for myself. [Goes to enter the house. 

RAIZAN. I can’t have that. This cottage may be little 
more dian a tinder-box, perhaps, but it is still the residence 
of Konishi Raizan. Cross the threshold at your peril. 

ARIMURA. Ball! You silly, blow-away-at-a-breath old 
man! I shall come in anyhow, so you needn’t try to stop 
me. 

RAIZAN. Don’t you put one foot inside here, you 
woman-besotted samurai! 

ARIMURA. None of your impertinence! [Pushes past 
Raiiany who tries to stop him, but gets flung aside and kicked 
out of the way in doing so. The shoji of the detached room 
opens and Ko-fuji runs out.] Ha! There’s Ko-fuji. You 
see you can’t get away, so you had better resign yourself 
to be mine. Eh? 

KO-FUJI, No, I won’t. I have no intention of yielding 
to you. I only came out because I couldn’t see you kick 
and hurt this kind old man. You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself. Hit me instead as much as you please. You can 
kill me if you like, but I won’t do your will. 

[Thrusts herself towards him. 

ARIMURA. ’I Qiey sa y the greater the love the greater the 
hate. So it seems in your case. Now Til thrust this sword 
of mine through that breast that is colder than its icy 
blade. 

KO-FUJI. Do you want to kill me, then? 
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ARIMURA. Why not? That’s the way in my province, 
if the girl will not yield, to finish the matter with a single 
blow. 

KO-FUJi. But I don’t want to be killed by you. There 
is some one else I love. 

ARIMURA. You wench! I’ll slash your face in half! 

\I)raws his long sword. Ko-fuji jumps down on 
to the ground and Rai^^an interposes his body 
between her and the blade. 

RAIZAN. Pray, wait a moment! Don’t be so sudden! 
Is it to kill a woman that you wear that blade that you 
samurai hand down from generation to generation and 
treasure as your own soul.^ 

ARIMURA. What’s that? 

RAIZAN. It is the way of samurai to be violent and 
headstrong, and it is natural that your Honour should 
want to cut down a troublesome wench like this, but please 
be so good as to think over it a moment. If you cut down 
a woman you will have to expiate it by cutting yourself 
open afterwards, and your parents will be made to look 
ridiculous over it, while, to crown all, the affair will be a 
blot on the memorial tablets of your ancestral shrine. And 
is tliere any woman who is wortli such a price? What are 
women? They are just like this doll here, painted up on 
the surface to look pretty, and nothing but clay under¬ 
neath. The man who is infatuated enough to throw away 
his precious life for a thing like that must be a big fool. 
I have good reason to be convinced that women are 
a cold-blooded lot of painted dolls, but tliat s another 
story, and the fault wasn’t on my side, anyhow. But your 
Honour is young, and no doubt has a father and mother 
at home, and if it is only the scruple of a samurai that if 
he draws he must not return his blade to tlie scabbard 
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bloodlessly—well, cut tliis doll in half and let the otlier go. 
Now, isn’t that a way out. Sir Samurai? 

\During this speech Arimura becomes meditative^ 
and at the end drops his head and sits down, 
ARIMURA. Yes; you’re quite right. I’ll take your advice 
and leave the girl alone. 

RAIZAN. Then you pardon her? 

ARIMURA. You’re lucky, girl, to escape with your life. 
You were within a hair of being in halves just now. 

\^Exity humming an air. 
KO-FUJi. I have no words to thank you. It is only by 
your kindness I escaped this danger. 

RAIZAN. Yes; I was a bit anxious about you at one 
time. But that’s just like a Satsuma samurai. Frank and 
outspoken to a fault. And now about yourself. Wliere do 
you belong to? 

KO-FUJi. I come from the Shimaya, and my name is 
Ko-fuji, 

RAIZAN. Oh! So you are Ko-fuji, are you? 

[Looks thoughtful and lights the andon. Enter 
Konishi Seibeiy who comes along the road in 
a palanquin with Chuemon, dressed in the 
style of a well-to-do young tradesman. 
CHUEMON. Put us down here! 

SEiBEi. Oh, is this Imamiya? Why, we’re here in a 
moment. It seems nearer than usual. 

[Gets out of the palanquin. Chuemon gives the 
bearers a tip. 

CHUEMON. Thanks for your trouble. 

FIRST BEARER. Don’t mention it. Thank you very 
much, sir. The sky looks as if it was going to rain soon. 

SECOND BEARER. Yes. We’d better get back before it 
comes on. [They turn back with the empty palanquin. 
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SEiBEi. H’m—and my feelings are like the sky. 
CHUEMON. Oh, no. On the contrary, everytliing is 
going to clear up. {Opens the gate and enters,\ I have 
brought the young master. 

RAIZAN. Ha! You’ve come at the right time. This 
way, please. {Seibei comes in and catches sight of Ko-fuji. 
SEIBEI. Why! There’s Ko-fu)i! 

KO-FUJI. Yes, sir. 

{They run towards each other^ but Rai^an inter¬ 
poses himself between them. 

RAIZAN. No, no! You had better keep away from each 

other. So it will be easier to resign yourselves to separate, 
as I am afraid you cannot marry e^chjj^er. When young 
people are in love-with-cach other it is hard for them to 
part 3 t die time, but . . . well, after all, it s for their own 
good in the end. Now, Seibei, what have you to say? 

SEIBEI. It is very painful for me to go against your 
wishes. Uncle, after you have been so patient and not 
reproved me once all these years, but I have promised 
Ko-fuji faithfully that I would make her my wife, and if I 
break my word I shall feel not a man at all. 

CHUEMON. Just so. Very naturally, sir; but all the 
same if you take a girl for your wife whose fatlier is quite 
unknown, then the family will not be able to hold up its 
face to the world at all. And, after all, if you can t keep 
to this contract no doubt a certain sum of money will settle 
it. Please consider that a blot on the family name cannot 
be wiped out. 

SEIBEI. However much I consider, my mind is made up. 
Anyhow ... If I can’t have Ko-fuji for my wife . . . 
Look here! I’ll get right out of the Konishi family alto¬ 
gether! Then I can please myself. Chuemon! You will 
arrange for my uncle to disinherit me at once. 

H 
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CHUEMON. Do you mean that you are asking to be 
disinherited ? 

SEiBEi. Yes. That’s the easiest way out of it, I fancy. 
Well, come along, Ko-fuji. 

\He takes her hand. Rahman stands staring at 
them. 

RAIZAN. Seibei! Wait a moment! If you cut yourself 
from the family and go off with this girl, how do you 
propose to live from now on.^ It pains me beyond words 
to hear you ask to be disinherited in that calm, unfeeling 
way! Have you no heart at all.^ Even though you may 
liave some slight knowledge of the trade of a druggist, you 
have never known what it is to get your own living by 
yourself, and it makes me weep to think of you thrown on 
an unsympathetic world with your inexperience. There 
Is no need to remind you that I am your father’s younger 
brother, and when he died, leaving you, only a baby, the 
family responsibilities fell on me. And as your mother 
was already dead I felt sorry for you, left without any 
parents at all; and though I had enough to do with the 
business I found time to bring you up myself, without 
leaving you to outsiders, and a young child is no small tie 
either. But I did not grudge it, and without waiting till 
you were full twenty-five I handed over the property to 
you and retired, looking forward to spending my remain¬ 
ing years of leisure in peace and quietness. But you were 
not long before you gave yourself up to dissipation, and 
every now and then unpleasant rumours about you would 
come to my ears. Still I thought it better to let things go 
as they would, and I didn’t interfere, and you need not 
think that my coming back like this to reprove you and 
take charge of things again, at Chuemon’s special request, 
after I had sworn that I would have nothing more to do 
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with tills silly world, is because I begrudge the money 
you are wasting in the least, because it isn’t. It is simply 
my deep anxiety to prevent you becoming a laughing¬ 
stock to people. However many times you may tell me to 
disinherit you I won’t do it. I know well enough tliat 
people laugh and say what a fool Raizan is not to turn out 
that profligate spendthrift Seibei n£ck'and crop, but I 
don’t care! So if you have the least feeling for me and 
any understanding of my affection for you, you will put 
aside your attachment for Ko-fuji and marry a girl of a 
respectable family. Do you let tlie tears of a singing-girl 
move you and yet pay no heed to the feelings of your 
uncle and this honest Chuemon, who are really devoted to 
you.^ Haven’t you any natural affection at all.^ 

[/fe breaks down. Ko-fuji ga^es at him. 

KO-FUJi. Oh, sir, this is too much. Do not the tears 
of singing-girls and of respectable people come from the 
same place > Doesn’t the same kind of pain produce both > 
How can you make such a distinction ? But even though 
I am such a person, and though I do not know the name 
of my father, yet I can resign myself to have nothing more 
to do with the young master, and from to-day I give him 
up to you completely. 

SEiBEi. Then you didn’t tell the truth when you swore 
to love me } 

KO-FUJI. Oh, yes, I did. And from now on the re¬ 
membrance of our love is all I shall have to live for. 

SEIBEI. Thank you for those words. That s a fine idea 
indeed. I was fully determined to take you and stick to 
you, whatever might happen, and so live, and, if the worst 
came to the worst, so die. But you can t depend on any¬ 
thing in this life, not even on promises to meet in the 
next. And so we must both lead our separate lives. But, 
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anyhow, we can rejoice in the scent that remains, though 
the flower of love itself be denied us. 

KO-FUJi. Then you too are resigned.^ 

SEiBEi. I have sworn I will never see you again. Ah! 
We who promised never to part, now we shall be eternally 

I 

V 

KO-FUJI. But let us be together at least in our dreams. 

\Falls down weeping. 



RAIZAN. So you consent.^ 

KO-FUJI. Ah, yes. Indeed I do. 

RAIZAN. That’s splendid of you. You have made a 
really wise choice. I am under a deep obligation to 
you. 

CHUEMON. We must be proud of the young master’s 
strength of mind, and as for Ko-fuji, words fail me. This 
is all I can do. 

\Turns to her and puts his hands together as though 
in worship. 

RAIZAN. Now we have come to this conclusion it is 
better that you should not be together any longer. Seibei, 
will you go into the house with Chuemon, while Ko-fuji 
goes back to the Shimaya.? I will see her on her way tliere 
myself. 

CHUEMON. No, no, let me do that. 

RAIZAN. Allow me to see her as far as the post-house. 


I have something I want to say to her. 

CHUEMON. Very well, sir, then please excuse me. Now, 

young master, please come in with me. 

[Seihei gets up to go into the house, 

SEIBEI. Ah, Ko-fuji, let me look at you once more! 

KO-FUJI. Oh, yes, indeed. 

\Tht two stand gating into each other's faces with 
fx rapt expression. There is a sound of rain. 
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CHUEMON. It is hard to part, I know, but, please— 
before the rain gets worse. 

RAIZAN. Shall we start now, Ko-fuji San? [Gets an 
umbrella (Tom the house and goes out with Ko-fujt to the gate. 
The rain grows heavier.] Oh, this is a terrible downpour 
We had better wait a little. {They both go back to the house.] 
Well, I suppose you feel pretty angry with me for a silly 
old baldhead talking a lot of nonsense, but I too was 
young once. And in those days I too went to amuse 
myself in the gay quarter. I remember very well how a 
friend first took me there on our way back from No 
practice. And so I got into the habit, and I ended by fall¬ 
ing in love with a girl there, and we were quite devoted to 
each otlier. But she was fickle and threw me over, so 1 
threw all my energies into the business, and built up quite 
a substantial fortune. So, when I think it over now, it was 
a good thing we parted. Still, I was over twenty then; 
much older than you are; but you seem wise beyond 
your years. Anyhow, I want to do something for you ^ 
a little compensation for all this disappointment, so ^ 
you tell me if there is anything you would particularly 

liWc ? 

KO-FUJI. There isn’t anything at all, thank you. And 
as for parting from the young master, it seems nothing 
when I think of what my mother must have suffered. 
RAIZAN. Why, had your mother also the same kind ot 

trouble? . , 

KO-FUJI. She had indeed. My mother was a geisha like 

myself, and she and my father had pledged themselves to 

marry, but duty forced them to feign a coldness that they 

did not feel, and though in their hearts they still loved each 

other, outwardly they pretended to care nothing, and so 

parted as in duty bound. And afterwards I was bom, and 
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SO my unhappy mother had one misfortune added to an- 
otlier. And isn’t that just like my lot? To be parted from 
tlie young master because of his duty to the family, and to 
live in solitude in the future, with tears of regret for my 
only consolation. Is there anything more cruel than duty? 

\JVhUc she speaks Rai^an is deep in thoughts of 
the past. 

RAiZAN. But this mother of yours. To which tea-house 
was she attached ? 

KO-FUJi. To the Naniwaya at Sonezaki. Her name was 
Ko-ume. 


\At this an expression of amazement passes over 
the face of Rai^an. 

RAIZAN. Then you are Ko-ume*s daughter, are you? 

KO-FUJI. You speak as though you knew my mother. 

RAIZAN. Ah, when I was young I often met her. 

KO-FUJI. TTien perhaps you may know my father too? 

RAIZAN. Oh, yes, indeed I do. There is no day I do 
not meet him. 

KO-FUJI. And is he well, I wonder? Ah, but he knows 
nothing of my being bom! He has never even dreamed 
of such a thing. And you must never tell him. No, no 
one must ever tell him. That was my mother’s dying 
wish. 

RAIZAN. But why was he not to be told about your 
existence, I wonder? 


KO-FUJI. Before she died my mother gave me a letter, 
and in it she has written all the explanation. I have it here. 

[Takes a Utter from an amulet-case round her neck. 
RAIZAN. May I not read it? 

KO-FUJI. Yes, please do so. 

[Hands the letter to Raison, who puts on his spec¬ 
tacles and reads. 
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RAIZAN [reading ]. “ Since I now know there is no hope 
of recovery from my illness, I shall soon have to leave this 
world, and so I write here sometlting that I have so far 
concealed from you. That I parted from your father twenty 
years ago was not of my doing. It was at the confidential 
request of your father’s elder brotlier, who urged tliat duty 
to the family required it. But though for the sake of this 
obligation I brought myself to put on an indifference I 
did not feel, so that he might give me up, yet the love I 
had for him then is still unchanged. And when I tliink 
that after I am dead you will have none to care for you or 
look after you, and that your future will be all uncertain, 
my feelings almost overcome me, and I can hardly bear 
not to let your father know of your existence. But that 
would be to break the promise I gave to your father’s 
brother, and, moreover, it would be painful to me to think 
of your father being troubled thus all his life. Far better 
for him to remain in ignorance. And so I have decided to 
say nothing. And after I am dead I beg of you, out of 
respect for my feelings, to take tlie greatest care tliat what 
is in this letter is not revealed. This request is all I have 
to bequeath. 

“ Excuse this poor writing. 

Respectfully-” 

[He repeatedly wipes his eyes as he reads to the end\ Ah, 
then it was because you were afraid of giving me pain 
that you did not let me know when this girl was bom! 
And I never knew it, but only thought of you with dislike 
as a cold and wayward girl, and all I can do now is to feel 
ashamed of myself! 

KO-FUJi. it be that you are my father.^ Else why 
do you weep as you read the letter? 

RAIZAN. Oh, yes, I am indeed your father. 
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[They sit gaiing at each other. 

KO-FUJi. Oh, Father! [Getting up. 

RAiZAN. All, come to me! How like your motlier you 
are! 

[They take each other's hands and stand in tears. 
Seihei comes in from the housCy followed by 
Chuemon. 

SEiBEi. If I can believe my ears and things are really 
so, then Ko-fuji must be my own cousin! 

RAIZAN. I never dreamed until a moment ago tliat I 
had a daughter like this. Well, well, this is what comes 
of youthful indiscretions! Now, Chuemon, don’t laugh 
at me. 

CHUEMON. LaughThis is a thing to rejoice about. 
Now we know Ko-fuji’s pedigree there can be no difficulty 
about her marrying the young master. It will be a happy 
family reunion, won’t it.^ And this time I shall ask you 
to consent to it. 

RAIZAN. I am very grateful to you for your kind 
thoughtfulness; and I may seem to you rather arbitrary 
and self-willed, perhaps, but I cannot receive Ko-fuji into 
the family. 

CHUEMON. Please do grant me this one favour, master, 
and I’ll never ask you another. And tliere is no kind of 
service tliat I will not do for you in return. 

RAIZAN. No. Whatever you say, I can’t give my 
consent. 

[Aleanwhile the samurai, Arimura, has entered 
from the left and has been standing by the 
gate listening. At this point he enters. 

ARiMURA. Yah! Look here! Suppose I adopt Ko-fuji 
as my younger sister and then marry her to Seibei, how 
will that do.^ You’ll consent tlien, won’t you.^ 
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RAIZAN. Why, surely it is tlie samurai who came 
before! 

KO-FUJi. And how differently he speaks now! 

ARIMURA. You may well think it strange, but I quite 
realize now that my conduct of a while ago was really 
outrageous. And if Raizan Dono had not been so kind 
as to stop me I sliould have certainly cut Ko-fuji down and 
then had to expiate it by cutting myself open. The life of 
a samurai is not his own. He must be ready at any moment 
to sacrifice it for his lord if die need arises. So I cannot 
be sufficiently grateful to Raizan Dono tliat he prevented 
me from wasting mine on a woman. A thousand thanks! 
\Bows very courteously.^ I could not go back to my 
province without coming to pay my respects and thank 
you, and now, quite unexpectedly, I find an opportunity 
of repaying your kindness in a more substantial way. If 
1 adopt Ko-fuji as my sister it will be a slight return 
courtesy, for then, since she will be of samurai rank, she 
can marry anyone. 

SEiBEi. You were my rival in love affairs, but none can 
rival you in generosity. If you deign to adopt Ko-fuji 
and give her to me we shall both be everlastingly indebted 
to you. You will have saved us botli from wretchedness. 

CHUEMON. I am delighted to make your acquaintance, 
most honoured samurai. You have indeed deigned to 
arrive at a most opportune moment. A thousand thanks 
indeed. Now the master will no doubt consent. 

RAIZAN. As the sister of Arimura Dono it will be an 
honour to receive her into our family. 

ARIMURA. So, then, you agree 

CHUEMON. And my request is granted. How can I 
tliank you ? 

RAIZAN. Arimura Dono! Up till to-day I thought all 
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women were cold-hearted creatures, but I was mistaken. 
Their delicate forms hide a splendid spirit. Look at this 
letter. [Holds it out to him. 

ARiMURA. And who wrote this letter.^ 

RAIZAN. It is the last will of Ko-fuji’s modier. 

[j4rimura reads it. 

ARIMURA. But what a letter! Why, every character is 
a tear! 

CHUEMON. But, for these two, tears of joy. 

RAIZAN. 

On the sleeve 
How can the tears 
Dry in two colours.^ 

Seibei! 

SEiBEi. Yes, Father! 

RAIZAN. That is a living woman. I am but a painted 
clay doll. Ah! These dreams of this fleeting world [the 
clappers are tapped slightly^ have a piquant flavour after all! 

[Stands gating at the clay doll. Seibei and Ko-fuji 
ga:^e at each other jt^ously. Chuemon's face 
wears an expression of content. Arimura 
stands scanning the letter again and again. 
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The Map 

An artist's studio. Model's platform lefty cupboard extreme 
lefty casement window centrcy door right. Right centre 
a canopied chair over which a long mantle is draped. 
Pointed roofs visible through the window show that the 
studio is on the upper floor of a three-storied building. 
Left centrey with h 'ls back to the audienccy the painter 
stands at his easely his face turned towards the model's 
platformy on which is a rough wooden framework re¬ 
sembling a large gridiron. He has his palette on his 
left thumb and a brush in his right hand. His leather 
tunic is much stained with painty and he wears a red cap. 

THE PAINTER. All the plagues of Pharaoh upon that 
rascal of mine! Here’s the first bright morning we’ve had 
for a week, and he must needs run off to see a spy hanged! 
How rthe devil can 1 paint St Lawrence on his gridiron 
without a model And the Abbot grows impatient. {He 
starids aside, revealing the canvas on the easel. 'The finished 
picture will represent a dead man, recumbent on a barred 
framework, surrounded by Roman soldiers, but the figures 
are as yet only vaguely indicated in broad outline^ Spies! 
You hear of nothing but spies now. If tlie Saxons were 
half as clever as we think they are they’d have beaten 
Burgundy long ago. War! Foolish business, war. Keeps 
quiet folk wakeful o’ nights. Won’t let a poor painter get 
on with his work. Sends up the price of vermilion and 
ultramarine. {He strides to andfrol\ And there’s my model 
legging off to watch ’em string up the poor devil they 
caught last night! Won’t dare show his face again to-day, 
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ril wager. I’d burn a twelve-ounce candle to St Lawrence 
—good white wax, not stinking tallow stuff—if he’d send 
me some one to lie yonder and be a dead saint for half an 
hour. [Stands back to measure painting with brush. Mutters] 
No! it’s no good; I can’t get it this morning. 

[Pause. A marts face^ white and haggard^ appears 
outside the window^ a man's hand pulls the 
casement open—he is clinging with the other 
to the broad ledge outside. The easel hides 
him from the painter, who does not see him 
till a moment later he clambers over the ledge 
and drops heavily into the room. 

THE VA\'tiTEK[grappling with hirri\. God in heaven, who 
are you ^ A spy, a spy! 

THE STRANGER. Fof God’s lovc—I am no spy. 

THE i‘A\t^TEK[still clutching him]. No spy! Do honest 
men crawl through honest men’s windows—Ah! [He 
catches sight of a manacle with a broken chain on the stranger's 
wrist.] —or bear such toys upon them.^ 

THE STRANGER [panting]. They—they caught me last 
night. [A wild tumult is heard at a distance, drawing gradu¬ 
ally closer.] They—they’re after me now. Hide me—for 
the love of Heaven! 

THE PAINTER [slowly]. Oho! And if\ hide you there 
will be no hanging, and my rascal will have lost his morn¬ 
ing’s pay for nothing! Stay—I have it! You will make a 
perfect corpse. 

THE STRANGER [appalled]. A—perfect—corpse.^ 

THE PAINTER [hustling him left]. Here—quick—off 
with your doublet! Lie down there—you are a saint— 
you are St Lawrence—you are dead! 

THE STRANGER [enlightened by a glance at the easel, and 
somewhat reassured]. A painter! 
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THE PAINTER. Dirk Pellerin, Master Painter to the 
Abbey of St Lawrence—at your service. 

THE STRANGER \in a tone of recognitiony as he divests 
himself of his doublei\. Dirk—Dirk Pellerin! 

THE PAINTER. The Same. Nowliedown—yourfriends 
are hot on your trail. 

[He goes over to the still half-open window and 
looks down. From the noise it is obvious that 
an angry crowd is surging past. 

A VOICE [below\ Neighbour—neighbour Dirk, have 
you seen the spy.^ 

[Sound of heavy footsteps from staircase down 
right. 

THE PAINTER. Wliat spy.^ [Opening door of cupboard 
extreme left.] In there, quick! 

[The stranger obeys. Enter the citizen. 

CITIZEN. Have you seen him 

THE PAINTER. Whom 

CITIZEN. Him that is to be hanged this morning. / 

THE PAINTER. Why the devil should I see him? 

CITIZEN. He’s got away, damn him! 

THE PAINTER. I have Seen no one. 

[fFith backward glance at cupboard. 

CITIZEN [ glancing round studio]. Might he not be hiding 
here ? 

THE PAINTER. Hardly! I’ve been working all die 
morning. 

CITIZEN [crossing to window, looks down and shouts]. 
He’s not here 1 Master Dirk hasn’t seen him! 

ANOTHER VOICE. Did I not say he had turned nortb^ ^ 
After him! [Sound of voices dies away. Exit citizen. 

THE PAINTER [shouting after the/ri]. Good luck! Hope ' 
you catch him. [Closes the casement, ^iosses room findflings 
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open cupboard.'] They nearly had you that time, my friend. 
To the gridiron with you! 

[The stranger^ now stripped to the waisty lies down 
upon the wooden framework with a sigh of 
relief 

THE STRANGER With all my heart! 

THE PAINTER [posing him]. Your head more towards 
your left shoulder—sol Expression serene—remember 
you are a saint! 

THE STRANGER [w/M ayamrj/ni7e]. You ask hard tilings 
of me, Master Dirk! 

THE PAINTER [not heeding him]. Limbs rigid—remem¬ 
ber that you are a dead man as well as a saint! 

THE STRANGER. A dead man ! [Shudders.] That is not 
so difficult. 

[Painter works vigorously for a minutCy glancing 
at the model between each stroke of the brush. 

THE PAINTER. So you are not a spy. [In answer to a 
mute question] Yes, you may speak, although you are dead. 
Not a spy } 

THE STRANGER. No—liowever black things may look 
against me—I am not a spy. 

THE PAINTER. NotaSaxon.^ 

THE STRANGER No! 

THE PAINTER. Keep the posc, plcasc! Your head where 
it was. So! Not a Saxon. Not in Saxon pay.^ 

THE STRANGER [trying to keep the pose and yet speaking 
with great earrustness]. By every saint in heaven, no I 

THE PAINTER. All! 

[He holds up his brush perpendicularly to get a 
parallel line. 

THE STRANGER [anxiously]. You do not believe me.^ 

THE PAINTER. Not yet. And if I don’t believe you an 
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hour from now—when I shall have finished with you— 
there will be plenty of time for the hanging still. 

THE STRANGER. Then I shall cease to be a saint, and 
continue to be a dead man? 

THE PAINTER [amwjei/]. Exactly. {He pauses a moment 
in his work.'] Now, see here, messire! [The stranger starts.] 
Yes—keep the pose, I pray you—I guessed that you were 
a knight, and you cannot say diat I guessed wrong. See 
here! Is it true that when die guard caught you trying to 
scale the city wall last night tliey found on you a map of 
the city ? 

THE STRANGER [defiantly]. They did. 

THE PAINTER. Ah! With a mark to show die secret 
postern leading into the castle? 

THE STRANGER [still defiantly]. That also is true. 

THE PAINTER [resuming his painting]. And another 
mark—with the words, “ No archers here ”—against die 
wall ? 

THE STRANGER [resentfully]. That is what I cannot 
understand. I counted a hundred paces west of the north 
gate—and there were archers—five of them—there. 

THE PAINTER. Somc onc in the city sent you that map, 
messire. Some spy. Some traitor. 

THE STRANGER [indignantly]. No such thing! 

THE PAINTER. It was not Sent to you by some one 
within our gates? 

THE STRANGER. That map—if map it can be called— 
was sent to me- [He pauses^ biting his lip. 

THE PAINTER. H’m, yes. I heard—keep the pose, I 
pray you—I heard that you had refused to answer any 
questions about diat person. 

THE STRANGER. I did. And I do. You can hand me 
over to the hangman if you will—but no word will I say. 

I 
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THE PAINTER. So be It. Doii’t Writhe, messire! You 
are a dead man —for the time Keing. 

THE STRANGER \slightly reassure(f\. Only for the time 
being! Then you are not going to- 

THE PAINTER. We’ll see. You make a good corpse— 
and not a bad saint. My rascal had rather too much belly 
on him. And the line of your jaw is excellent. 

THE STRANGER. You honouT me, Master Painter. 

THE PAINTER. What is troubling me is this. I cannot 
paint all the morning, because a certain demoiselle is 
coming here to give orders for a new mass-book. When 
she is gone maybe the daylight will have gone too. Shall 
I turn you out before she comes- 

THE STRANGER [alarmed]. Turn me out.^ For the love 
of God, good Master Painter—with this fetter on my 
wrist, too! 

THE PAINTER [continuing]. Or hide you in my inner 
chamber till after—till dusk—when you might get clear 
away ? 

THE STRANGER. Truly, good Master Dirk, if you will 
not help me I am a lost man! I have been in Louvain but 
once before—and I have but one friend -witliin tliese 
walls—if,' indeed, I have even one. 


THE PAINTER. A Luxcmburgcr, are you not, messire.^ 
THE STRANGER. How did you know.^ 

THE PAINTER. By your speech. And by the fashion of 
your doublet. Well, the Luxemburgers .are honest folk, 
and allies of our good Duke. There were three or four 
very valiant Luxemburg knights at the tournament of the 
Golden Fleece a year ago come Martinmas. 

THE STRANGER. You saw the joustmg then.^ 


THE PAINTER. Nay—I have little leisure for such Sport. 
It I heard—I Iteard, much. They said the good Duke 
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loved these Luxemburger knights well—and the ladies— 
it was said that one of them would return and wed the 
fairest of all the ladies. 

THE STRANGER. “It W'HS said.” Did he not return, 
then ? 

THE PAINTER. It seems he did not. The lady is still 
unwed. And they say her fatlier- [He pauses. 

THE STRANGER [/7rom/)rw5’]. Her father- 

THE PAINTER. Tliey say he has given orders to his 
archers to seize this Luxemburger knight if ever he shows 
his face here again. 

THE STRANGER. “ His archers.” Then her fatlier is— 
some great captain ^ The Seneschal of the Castle, perhaps } 

THE PAINTER. Speech is a good hound, but silence is a 
better. His archers, did I say.^ I meant his grooms [re¬ 
peating for emphasis ]—his grooms. 

THE STRANGER. And why are his— grooms —to seize 
this unlucky Luxemburger.^ 

THE PAINTER. Because—keep the pose, I pray—be¬ 
cause he did not come back. 

THE STRANGER. It is a little difficult. He is to be 
punished for not coming when he does come. 

THE PAINTER. For not coming when he jaiWhe would. 

THE STRANGER. Nobody happened to suggest tliat he 
failed to come because the lady sent him away and she 
would have none of him } 

THE PAINTER [cautiously]. Nobody suggested tliat in 
my hearing. But it may have been so. 

THE STRANGER [with conviction]. It may. 

THE PAlSTER[lookingsteadi/yachim]. And the lady may 
have changed her mind again—a thing that ladies have 
been known to do ere now—and she may have sent him 
word to come secretly—for fear of her father’s- 
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THE STRANGER. Grooms, Master Dirk, grooms. 

THE PAINTER [assenting]. Grooms. Then if once he 
were here—his peace—and hers—could be made witla her 
noble father. It sounds possible. It sounds very possible. 

THE STRANGER [half aside]. It did sound possible— 
very. [Moud.] You have a ^eculative mind, my friend. 
You ought to have be^ a Dominican friar. 

THE PA\HT't^[complacently]. Yes, I have always tliought 
that my wits were wasted.' Our citkens—good, fat-pated 
fellows—they have no'-more brains than the round, red 
cheeses they love so well. By the way, messire—stay, 
your head more to the left—I am sorry if I irk you- 

THE STRANGER. I owc you this—and more. 

THE PAINTER [resuming]. I tliought—when I told you 
my name—that you seemed to have heard it before. 

THE STRANGER. Many men have heard of you. 

THE painter. Doubtless. Butyou? 

THE STRANGER. You painted a votive panel for- 

[Me checks himself hastily. 

THE PAINTER. For the friend who Sent you that map — 
if map it can be called ? 

THE STRANGER [disconcerted]. I did not say that. 

THE PAINTER. Fear nothing. You have satisfied me 
that you are no spy. Maybe you can satisfy the citizens 
too. But—if you had not satisfied me—and if yoii' had 
not spoken of that votive panel- 

THE STRANGER. If I had not? 

THE PAINTER. I might have hazarded a guess that that 
map was a ruse—a trap. 

THE STRANGER [startled]. Never! That could not 
be! 

THE PAINTER. I am not so sure. Whoever drew that 
map must have known that the unguarded stretch of 
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city wall lies east and not west of the north gate. Must have 
known that^ surely. 

[ There is a knock on the door. The stranger jumps 
violently. The painter flings down his palette 
and brushes and catches up the mantle from 
the chairy and throws it over the strangcry 
hiding him completely. 

THE PAINTER \in a whisper\. Hush — lie still; fear 

nothing. 

[//e goes to the door righty and opens it cautiously. 
A waiting-woman of severe aspecty in a black 
gown and a white hoody appears. 

THE WAITING-WOMAN. Master Dirk—my young lady 
is below. She would have speech with you. 

THE PAINTER. Beg the demoiselle to honour me by 
ascending. I have some designs ready to show her. 

\The waiting-woman withdrawsy and the stranger 
thrusts his head anxiously from beneath his 
draperies. 

THE STRANGER. Ye saints! Master Dirk—you cannot 
—you cannot let a lady come here — now —send her away 
—let me go—quick! 

THE PAINTER \ flrmly pulling the cloak over his head and 
so drowning his protests]. Hush! Lie still—she need never 
know! 

\The lady enterSy followed by her waiting-woman. 
The painter bows low to hery andy with a 
respectful gesture, indicates the canopied chatty 
upon which she seats herself, letting fall from 
her shoulders a long cloak lined with miniver. 

THE LADY. You are hard at work.^ I have come at an 
unlucky hour.^ 

THE PAINTER. You could come at no such hour, 
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mademoiselle. It is true that I have been working upon 
my altar-piece for tlie Abbey—the winter daylight is brief, 
and the Abbot grows impatient—but my model has failed 
me this morning. I am at your service. 

\The lady moves her head so that she can see the 
canvas on the easel. The central figure is still 
only vaguely sketched^ but the moulding of 
the head and the main lines of the face can 
now be discerned. 

THE LADY [in a pulled voic€\. Your model—I remem¬ 
ber him—he was St Martin, was he not—and Julius 
Cjesar.^ He does not look the same. I—I seem to have 
seen your St Lawrence somewhere— not in a picture—and 
not long ago. 

[^t the sound of her voice the stranger peers out 
from beneath the cloak. When he sees her face 
he cowers under its folds again. 

THE PAINTER [evasively], I am inhnitely honoured that 
you should remember my St Martin—and my Julius 
Caesar. 

THE LADY. And the St Margaret you painted—for me. 
My very own Saint. I must have her in my missal. With 
St Remy. 

[The painter goes to the cupboard between the door 
right and the front of the stage^ and brings 
out some sheets of parchment. 

THE LADY. I might have been here earlier, Master Dirk 
—but we had to go the longest way round—by the ram¬ 
parts. I heard they were hanging a poor prisoner this 
morning. God have mercy on his soul! 

crosses herself compassionately. The stranger 
peers out again. 

THE PAINTER, Ah—to be sure. No sight for a lady’s 
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eyes. A tumble in tlie lists, now— that's tlie thing for 
them. I've heard of many a one tliat w’ould faint at the 
sight of a spider and yet would look on very calmly while 
the blood flowed in the lists. 

THE LADY. So would not /, Master Dirk. 

THE PAINTER. Surely not, mademoiselle. All ladies are 
not so cold-hearted—though many ladies’ hearts are cold. 
Why, last Martinmas, when the Duke held his jousts here, 
there was a lady who wept when one of die knights was a 
little hurt. A Luxemburger knight, I think he was. 

THE l.KTi'i \ayening her face\ Andj/^^.^ 

THE PAINTER. Of her I can tell you nothing, mademoi¬ 
selle—except that men said that she was very fair. And 
now—pardon my prating, and vouchsafe to look at these 
sketches for your next book. St Margaret—with her 

dragon at her feet — and St Remy, in his cope and 
mitre. 

glancesy but without much apparent interesty 
at the sketches he places in her hands. He 
takes the opportunity, when her head is bent, 
to make a sign to the stranger to conceal him- 
self again—a sign promptly obeyed. 

THE LADY. Xhese are good, [f^ith a sudden change of 
tone] Master Dirk. 

THE PAINTER [as she pauses]. Mademoiselle? 

THE LADY. That fcf the Inn of the Three Unicoms Oppo¬ 
site this house, is it not? 

THE PAINTER. The Three Unicorns, yes. 

THE LADY. Any traveller entering by die nordi gate 
would be likely to lodge there? 

THE PAINTER. Surely, mademoiselle. [Continuing to 
show her designs^ This border—strawberries—fruit and 
blossom—roses—snails—caterpillars. Look at that cater- 
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pillar long enough and you ^’ill think you see him crawling 
out of the book. 

THE LADY. I should not Hkc t/iat at a//. I must take 
care never to look too long. [Changing the subject abruptly^ 
If a—a—stranger had come last night—and lodged in die 
Three Unicorns—would you be likely to know of it.^ 

THE PAINTER. Strangers comc thidicr SO often that their 
coming makes little stir—unless they be strangers of no 
common sort. 

THE LADY. If—if it were — a stranger of no common 
sort } 

[ The stranger peers out again. The painter is look¬ 
ing keenly at the lady, whose eyes are fixed 
on the parchment leaf in her hand. 

THE PAINTER. Maybe I sliould hear. My model is hail- 
fellow-well-met with all die tapsters in the town. But 
strangers are not much liked in diese days. You see, plain, 
honest folk often mistake a plain, honest stranger for 

a spy. Now, that poor wretch whom they caught last 
night- 

THE LADY [startled]. Last night.^ Was he caught last 
night — the man whom they are hanging this morning .> 

THE PAINTER. Yes, mademoiselle. Caught scaling the 
city wall—caught beyond the nordi gate—with a map of 
the city on him. 

THE LADY. Jesu! [ 5 "^^ leans hack in the chair, over¬ 
whelmed. The painter is pretending to notice nothing. The 
stranger's face is a study in conflicting emotions. After a 
pause, in a strangled voice] They are hanging him—to-day 
—at this very moment- 

THE PAINTER. In point of fact, mademoiselle, they are 
not. 

THE LADY [blanching]. It is over—already.^ 
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THE PAINTER. Not exactly. Tlie — er—the “poor 
wretch ” escaped. 

THE LADY \wuh a shuddering sigh of relief^. Escaped! 
{A thought strikes her.^ But they may catch him still 

THE PAINTER. They have not cauglit him yet. 

[//rj emphatic tone pu^les her, and she looks at 
him earnestly^ with her clenched hands at her 
throat. 

THE LADY. Not^tfr.^ You are jf/re 

THE PAINTER. I am SUTC. 

THE LADY. But they may. 

THE PAINTER. That IS as God will. The—the poor 
wretch may find a friend—some one may hide him— 
though, of course, if he was a spy- 

THE LADY \blurting it out\. He was not a spy! 

THE PAINTER [feigning astonishment^. Not a spy.^ 

THE LADY [desperately]. Oh, Master Dirk, good Master 
Dirk, you must think me mad—but if—as I think—if this 
man—ah, how can I explain.^ 

THE PAINTER [gently]. Mademoiselle, trust me. You 
can safely trust me. Bethink you—I painted you kneeling 
behind your noble fatlier in an altar-piece when you were 
but a little lady indeed. 

THE LADY. I will — I do —trust you. But it seems so 
difficult-—it sounds so strange. 

THE PAINTER. It had Occurred to me—forgive me, 
mademoiselle, if I speak my tlioughts—it had occurred 
to me that this stranger might be no Saxon spy, but an 
honourable knight of Luxemburg. 

THE LADY. Of Luxemburg.^ For God’s love, what 
makes you say that} 

THE PAINTER. His Speech. His was no Saxon speech. 

THE LADY. His Speech! You have seen him, tlien 
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THE PAINTER. Seen—and heard—and that not long 
since. 

THE LADY [clasping her hands]. Oh, where, where} 

THE PAINTER [evading the question]. He is safe—for the 
moment. He would have been safe last night—if he had 
been willing to tell why he came hither, and who sent him 
that unlucky map. 

THE LADY. Truly, an unlucky map, since to Carry it put 
a brave man’s neck in peril of the noose ! 

THE PAINTER. Not Only that. There was something 
more. 

THE LADY [distressed]. Something—ah, what} 

THE PAINTER. According to this map, there was a 
point west of the north gate—where no archers would be 
posted after dusk, 

THE LADY. Yes, yes ! 

THE PAINTER. Well, that did suggest treachery. Why 
should an lionest man want to enter over tlie wall instead 
of tJirough the gate.^ [The stranger makes as if to me, and 
then thinks the better of it.] But the point where no archers 
were likely to be— that point was east and not west of the 
nortli gate. 

THE LADY, East —not westi Oh, God! And I, who 
could never tell one from the other! 

THE PAINTER. Some one—the sender of the map— 
deceived him to whom it was sent. Deceived him wittingly. 
Perhaps—if he was —saving your presence—he was a spy 
—some loyal citizen lured him to his death. 

THE LADY. No, no—not wittingly — and he was no 
spy! 

THE PAINTER [seeming not to heed her]. Yet who knows 
the truth of these tilings.^ 

THE LADY [in a ringing voice], I do! 
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THE PAINTER. You, mademoiselle 

THE LADY. Yes, I—most unhappy tliat I am! 

THE PAINTER. Then he was- 

THE LADY. Messire Remy dc Bauffrcmont. He came— 
because I bade him come! 

\The stranger^ clutching the cloak round him^ is 
rising slowly to his knees. 

THE PAINTER. You bade him come.^ 

THE LADY. I wanted to prove him—I wanted to be 
sure. 

THE PAINTER. Why, then, his neck is safe, and all is 
well! 

THE LADY. But my father- 

THE PAINTER. I think your noblc father can be soothed. 
And Messire Remy likewise. 

THE LADY. Messire Remy.^ 

THE PAINTER. Surcly, mademoiselle. Since he was 
bidden to scale the wall west instead of east of the north 

g3te—and thereby tumbled straight into the arms of the 
guard. 

THE LADY. Alas, that miserable map! 

THE PAINTER. An unlucky map, indeed! 

THE STRANGER [springing forwardy draped in the mantle^ 
Not so—not unlucky—a thousand times no! [The lady 
shrinks hack.l Marguerite I 

THE LADY. Remy. 

[The stranger takes her into his arms, 

THE PAINTER. And SO I lose my mode! for St Lawrcnce! 

THE STRANGER [stillholding the lady in his arms], I fear 
so, Master Dirk—and very grateful I am to be neitlier a 
dead man—nor a Saint! 
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Self-made Man 

Two newspaper-sellers can be heard in the darkness calling 
their wares—the Evening Gaiette ” and the '' Evening 
Record.” Immediately a spotlight picks them out. They 
are standing in front of the curtain^ facing the audience^ 
and from time to time they hand a paper to an imaginary 
passer-by and receive a copper in exchange. 

One of themy Napoleon Topladyy is excitabUy voluble, and ap¬ 
parently unable to keep still. His companion. Old Tom, 
is lame—he leans heavily on a crutch—and monosyllabic. 
Note. This scene should be played very quickly, without any 
pauses between speeches. 

NAPOLEON. GaietteX All the latest! GaietteX Final! 
\He sells a paper.\ Thank you, sir. GaietteX \More 
quietly, to Old Tom] You can growl, old’n, but, I tell you, 
Fm going to, see? I never knew my Ma, but I guess she 
didn’t christen me Napoleon for notliing. 

OLD TOM. Record, sir? Thank you, sir. 

NAPOLEON [selling another paper]. Thank you, sir. 

GaietteX Final paper! Y’see that? 

[He points away to the left. 

OLD TOM. See what? 

NAPOLEON. City Hall Buildings. 

OLD roiA [grunts], H’m! Record, Hr} "LAtt Record. 

NAPOLEON. City Hall Buildings, The highest office 
building in the world. Gazette ! Final Gaiette ! One day 
I’m going in there, old’n. And am I coming out? I’ll say 
I m coming out—with a tall hat on and a cigar in my teeth, 
just like this toff. , . . Gazette, sir? Final Ga:^ette\ 

M 3 
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OLD TOM. Late Record, Thank you, sir. 

NAPOLEON. Napoleon Toplady in City Hall Buildings. 
Can y’imagine that.^ 

OLD TOM. Yes, I can imagine you going there—same as 
tliai woman tliat was run over yesterday. 

NAPOLEON. But tliey took her to the mortuary! 

OLD TOM. Well, that’s in City Hall Buildings, ain’t it.^ 

NAPOLEON. Okay! I can take it. Gaiette\ Final! 

OLD TOM. Thank you, sir. Good night, sir. 

NAPOLEON. No need to get sore, I can’t help it if I’m 
going up and you’re going down, can I.^ I tell you I’m 
going to be a self-made man. Y’know what that bloke 
down at the doss-house called God—the Mighty Architect 
of the Universe.^ Well, I’m going to be an architect too, 
see.^ 

OLD TOM \scornfully\. Record ! Late Record ! 

NAPOLEON. The architect of Napoleon Toplady. I’m 
going to build myself up so high people will get stiff necks 
with looking. Gazette 1 Final Ga^etcet Thank you, sir. 
See that light there, right at the top.^ That’s the one I’m 
going to have for my office. Right at the top of City Hall 
Buildings. 

OLD TOM. The mortuary’s in the basement. 

NAPOLEON. Well, I don’t like tlie basement, see.^ I’m 
on the up and up. 

OLD TOM. Record^ sir.^ Thank you, sir. 

NAPOLEON. Look at that dame. Enough diamonds o^ 
her to buy all the papers ifi the country for a year. Gazette I 
Final! I’ll have a dame like that, too. Money and women, 
that’s what I want. 

OLD TOM. Better leave out the women. Get the money 
first. 

NAPOLEON. I’ll get it all right. I’ve been reading the 
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finance pages, and I know a tiling or nvo. Final Gazette ! 
Paper! Final! Quick—that’s all you’ve got to be; one 
step quicker’n the other chap. [He lakes a quick step for¬ 
ward.] Just one step like that while his head’s turned and 
you’ve got his job, you’ve got his dough, and you’ve got 
his girl. 

OLD TOM. And just one step die odier way and you’re 
underneath a bus. 

NAPOLEON. Well, dial’s life, ain’t it.^ You either step 
up or step down. And, believe me, I’m stepping up. [He 
stares up at City Hall Buildings.] Look at that light! 
Don’t it look good.^ Stay right there, baby! I’m coming 
up! 

[The spotlight fades out and the curtain rises on 
a well-furnished office. Huntley Cromer^ a 
prosperous business man, is seated at the desk^ 
dictating to his secretary^ Alice Hurst. ^ 

HUNTLEY. In view of these circumstances, we shall be 
glad to have your immediate cover for a further twenty- 
seven diousand pounds. 

ALICE [writing]. Twenty-seven diousand. 

HUNTLEY. That’s all. Send it round by special mes¬ 
senger. 

ALICE. Yes, Mr Cromer. 

HUNTLEY. Oh, and bring me the statements on Bulwark 
Preferred. 

ALICE. Yes, Mr Cromer. [At the sound of a busier she 
picks up the telephone on the *desk.] Yes? [Turning to 
Huntley] Miss Cochrane is outside. Can you see her? 

HUNTLEY [coolly]. Of coursc. 

ALICE. Show Miss Cochrane in. [She replaces the re¬ 
ceiver.] Don’t forget you have to be at the International 
Bank in fifteen minutes. 


K 
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HUNTLEY. I won’t. 

ALICE, ril get you those statements. 

[ The door opens and Kitty Cochrane, an expensively 
dressed, languid young woman, comes in. 

HUNTLEY. Don’t Stop to do that. Let Toplady bring 
them in himself. I want to sign that letter before I go. 

ALICE. Very well, Mr Cromer. Good afternoon, Miss 
Cochrane. goes out. 

KITTY. Good afternoon. \She turns to Huntley\ And 
who is Toplady.^ 

HUNTLEY \signingpapers\. Chap I told you about. Used 
to sell papers outside. Came storming in here and more 
or less demanded die job. Does the same amount of work 
as diree of the others for half their money. \He puts down 
hispen.^ There! As for you, young woman, you know 
what I told you about walking into my office in the middle 
of the afternoon! I can’t mix pleasure widi business, like 
this. 

KITTY. I don’t see why not. Business is always inter¬ 
fering with pleasure, so why not reverse the process for 
once ^ \Ske sits on the desk and strokes his hair. 

HUNTLEY. Can’t be done. In ten minutes’ time I’ve 
got to see Apsley at the International Bank. 

KITTY. Oh, let Apsley wait! 

HUNTLEY. My dear, I’d keep anyone waiting for you 
—except a banker. Look here, we’ll drive down to¬ 
gether, and Staines shall take you on to the Romany after¬ 
wards. 

KITTY. And you’ll join me there 

HUNTLEY [rising], I can’t promise, Kitty. I’ve- 

KITTY [slipping off the desk and standing very close to 
hirri\. You will ? 

HUNTLEY. I’ll try. 
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\He embraces her and kisses her. Napolco # ho 
has come in without knocking^ in time to see 
them kissingy stands stolidly looking at them. 
HUNTLEY. Confound you, why can’t you knock ? What 

do you want ? 

NAPOLEON. I’ve got the statements on Bulwark Pre¬ 


ferred. 

HUNTLEY {getting his hat and coat\. Put them in my 
case. \Napoleon picks up a brief-case from the desk and puts 
the papers inside.] Has Miss Hurst done that letter yet? 

NAPOLEON. She was just finishing it as 1 came by. 

HUNTLEY [looking at his watch]. Go down to the car, 
Kitty. I’ll be there in a moment. 

KITTY. All right, dear. 

[Alice comes in with the lettery which Huntley 
reads and signs. Kitty moves towards the 
doory but pauses beside Napoleon. 

KITTY. And how do you like working for Cromer’s, 
Mr Toplady? Better than selling newspapers in the street, 
isn t It? 

[She goes before Napoleon can answer. Huntley 
picks up his brief-case and follows her. 
Napoleon watches them go with an angry 
expression on his face. 

ALICE. What^s the matter? Did her beauty blind you? 

NAPOLEON. Beauty! Huh! You can buy women like 
that, as many as you want, for two a penny. 

ALICE. If you’ve got the penny—and a pretty penny it 
is, too. 

NAPOLEON [seating himself at Huntley^s desk]. Don’t 
worry. I’ll get iL 

ALICE. Modest little fellow. 

NAPOLEON. I’ve got nothing to be modest about. I’ve 
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got just as good a brain as Cromer—and I can keep my 
mind on business, too, instead of trailing round after 
women. What’s this thing 

\He points to a small cabinety like a wireless 
receiver, on the desk. 

ALICE. Switch it on and see. 

NAPOLEON [looking at her closely\ All right. 

[He turns the switch, and a voice begins to speak. 

THE VOICE. Bulwark Preferred: 27, 27^, 27^, 27, 27^, 
28, 28^, 27^. Cromer Cumulative Preference: 104^, 104, 
103J, 104, 104J, 104. Bulwark Preferred: 28, 28^, 28|, 
28^, 28|. 

NAPOLEON [switching it off]. Market prices. 

ALICE. Right first time. 

NAPOLEON. What’s wrong witli a tape machine? 

ALICE. Anyone can have a tape machine. Huntley 
Cromer’s a big man. He prefers to do things differently. 

NAPOLEON. A great man! You think he’s wonderful, 
don’t you? 

ALICE. If you had time to think about anything but 
yourself you’d think he was pretty good. 

NAPOLEON. Oh, he’s pretty good all right—but he’s 
got no future. He’s going down. Now look at me. I’m 
coming up. [He rises as he says it.] I’ve been here 
three mondis, and I can do anything that he does. Any¬ 
thing ! 

[He suddenly seizes her in his arms and kisses her, 
in exactly the same way that Huntley kissed 
Kitty. Alice, taken by surprise, is unable to 
stop him. As soon as she recovers herself she 
backs away. 

ALICE. You- 

slaps his face; then suddenly breaks into 
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tears and runs out of the room. Napoleon 
watches her gOy and then sits down again at 
the desk. He looks around the room ap- 
praisinglyy and then switches on the radio set 
again. 

THE VOICE. Cromer Cumulative Preference: 104,104!, 
104, 103!, 1035, 103! . . . 

[fP'hile Napoleon is sitting listening to the pricesy 
with a self-satisfed smile on his facey the 
light dims to a black-out. The voice goes 
on steadily reciting the market prices. In a 
moment its tone changeSy becoming a little 
more urgent. At the same time the lights 
come on againy revealing Huntley Cromer at 
the desk. Alice is sitting near the desk with 
her notebook. 

THE VOICE. Cromer Cumulative Preference: 102,101!, 
100, 98!, 97, 95, 92g, 91. Cromer Cumulative Prefer¬ 
ence: 88, 84I, 82!, 8iJ, 8o|, 80, 78, 76g . . . 

\The bilker soundsy and Huntley switches off the 
radio set. 

HUNTLEY. Get that. 

ALICE [answering the telephone^. Mr Cromer’s office. 
Just a minute, please. It’s Hughes. 

HUNTLEY. All right. [He takes the telephoned] Cromer 
speaking. Yes, Hughes, what is it.^ What? No, of 
course not. Go on buying. I know. Yes. Thirty points. 
Yes. Never mind. Buy everything tliat's offered. [He 
rings off.] Get me Apsley. 

ALICE [taking up the telephone]. Mr Apsley for Mr 
Cromer. Quickly, please. [She replaces the receiverd\ 
Shall I switch on again ? 

HUNTLEY. No. [The bu:[\er sounds again. 
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ALICE \taking up the telephone]. Yes? [She hands it 
to Huntley.] It’s Apsley. 

HUNTLEY. Listen, Apsley. I want you to do me a 
favour. Tlie market’s playing tricks. Yes. Some one’s 
been putting rumours about. No, of course there’s nothing 
in it—our stock is as sound as anything could be. No. 
No danger at all. Oh, well, you know what it is. A 
rumour gets about, and all the gamblers on ’change get 
busy. Yes. Well, what I was going to ask you was: 
Could you give me cover for anotlier twenty thousand 
pounds? No, twenty thousand. Only for a few days— 
say a week. Things will have straightened out by dien. 
Yes. Yes. [Rather wearily] No. Oh, no, I quite under¬ 
stand. Yes. No, not at all. Good-bye. 

[He replaces the receiver and sits back in his chair, 
staring straight ahead. Then, half uncon¬ 
sciously, he switches on the radio set. 

THE VOICE. Cromer Cumulative Preference: 64, 63!, 
^ 3 > < 5 oJ, 60 .. . [Huntley switches it off again. 

HUNTLEY. Get me Stevenson. No, don’t. It’ll be no 
use. If Apsley won’t do anything nobody else will. 

ALICE. Shall I try him? 

HUNTLEY. No, don’t waste your time. I’m finished. 

[The bui^er sounds again. Alice takes up the 
telephone. 

HUNTLEY [taking the telephone]. Hughes? Yes. How 
mucli? No. Let it go. Yes, I’m sunk. No, drop every¬ 
thing. It’s no good now. [He replaces the receiver. 

ALICE. But I don’t understand. What’s happened ? 

HUNTLEY. I’m smashed, that’s all. Yesterday I was on 
top of the world. To-day I’ve crashed. 

ALICE. But how did it happen.^ 

HUNTLEY. That’s what^’d like to know. 

I 
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\There is a knock at the door and Mapoleon comes 
in. He has become a little more prosperous 
in appearance since the last scene. 

HUNTLEY. Well, what is it? 

NAPOLEON. Miss Cochrane’s here, Mr Cromer. 

HUNTLEY. Did you have to come bursting in to tell me 
that? Haven’t you got a telephone? 

NAPOLEON. I wanted to ask. you if you’d be needing 
me any more to-night. 

HUNTLEY. No. Nor to-morrow. 

NAPOLEON. I beg your pardon, Mr Cromer? 

HUNTLEY. You’d better look out for another job. I’m 
finished. 

NAPOLEON. Finished! [He whistles softly. 

HUNTLEY. Show Miss Coclirane in,and then you can go. 

NAPOLEON. Yes, Mr Cromer. [He starts to go^ and 
then turns back.\ Excuse me, Mr Cromer, but does it mean 
you’ll be giving up diese offices? 

HUNTLEY [impatiently^. I expect so. 

NAPOLEON. Then I wonder if you’d let me take them 
over? Being right at the top of the building suits me. I 
like to be high up. 

HUNTLEY. Are you crazy? What do you want with a 
suite of offices like these ? 

NAPOLEON. I’m thinking of setting up in business on 
my own. As a matter of fact. I’ve been thinking about it 
for some time, and now that you don’t need me any 
more . . . 

HUNTLEY. Are you sure you don’t mean now that you 
don’t need me any more? 

NAPOLEON. Well, if you like to put it that way. 

[He makes a non-committal gesture with his hands. 


HUNTLEY [rising\. I 

' • • r • 


M- 
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\He makes a gesture of impatience^ and then 
turns away to get his hat and coat. Napo¬ 
leon crosses to the desk and stands behind it, 
looking around the room appraisingly. IVith 
a quick gesture he switches on the market 
prices. 

THE VOICE. Cromer Cumulative Preference; 6o, 58, 

54K 48, 44^, 44i, 44^, 44 • • • 

NAPOLEON \speaking above the sound of the radi 6 \. As a 
matter of fact I was cliinking of offering you the charge 
of my statistical department if you’re on the look-out for 
a job. 

HUNTLEY. You were! 

\He looks at Napoleon for a moment in amazement 
and then bursts out laughing. 

NAPOLEON. Well, think it over. If you feel like 
changing your mind in a montli or two let me know. 

[Kitty comes in at the open door, a little annoyed 
at being kept waiting. 

KITTY [marching up to the desk]. Do I have to show 
myself in now.^ 

[She stops short as she sees that it is Napoleon 
behind the desk instead of Huntley, Napo¬ 
leon's eyes meet hers, and the two of them 
look at one another steadily for a moment. 
The market prices are still coming over the 
radio. 

HUNTLEY. I’m sorry, Kitty, but we’re rather upside- 
down to-day. [He has difficulty in making himself heard 
above the radio, and calls to Napoleon impatiently] For 
God’s sake turn that thing off, will you.^ I can’t make 
myself heard for the noise. 

[Napoleon makes no attempt to switch it offi. 
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KITTY. I can’t iliink why you don’t have one that plays 
music. 

NAPOLEON [still looking straight at Kitty^ It is music 
to me. 

[The light dims to a black-out. In the darkness 
the voice goes on reading out prices^ but soon 
the motif changes from “ Cromer Cumula¬ 
tive Preference ” to “ Toplady Extra Ordin- 
ariesy" and the tone of the voice becomes 
steadily more cheerful. 

THE VOICE. Toplady Extra Ordinaries: 201^, 202, 202J, 
202|, 202§, 202J, 202J, 202|, 2O4, 2O4, 204^ . . . 

[The lights come on again. Napoleon is sitting at 
the desky with a large cigar in his mouth. 
There is an open bottle of champagne on the 
desk and both he and Kitty’y who is leaning 
over him affectionatelyy have glasses. Napo¬ 
leon is a little drunky but it is more because 
of success and excitement than wine. Alicey 
with a notebook and pencil readyy is sitting 
in her usual chair. 

KITTY [stroking Napoleon s kair\ Come on, Napoleon. 
Can’t we go now.^ 

NAPOLEON. Ssh! I want to listen. [The voice reaches 
210 and Napoleon switches it off.] There you are— 210! 
That’s forty thousand pounds to-day. Now we’ll go and 
spend it, eh } [He turns to Alice.] Tell Cromer I want the 
figures for tlie merger. 

ALICE [taking up a telephone]. Ask Mr Cromer to bring 
in the figures for the Leverstein merger, please. 

NAPOLEON. And get me the Gazette. 

ALICE [telephoning again]. The Gazette for Mr Toplady, 
please. 
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KITTY [pouting]. Oh, Napoleon! More nasty business! 
And you said we could go when it got to 210. 

NAPOLEON. Never mind—they’re 212 by now. 

\He switches on the radio,, and the voice continues. 

THE VOICE. Toplady Extra Ordinaries; 212, 212^^, 
212 .. . \Napoleon switches it off again. 

NAPOLEON. There you are. What did I tell you.^ 

KITTY. My wonderful! Now can we go.^ 

NAPOLEON. In a minute. In a minute. 

[Huntley comes into the room with some papers 
and stands waiting. He looks much less 
prosperous than before. Kitty looks at him 
silently and then wriggles off the desk and 
turns away. 

HUNTLEY. These are the Leverstein merger figures you 
wanted. 

NAPOLEON. Put ’em here. [To Alice] Pen! Where’s 
my pen } [Alice finds it for him. 

HUNTLEY. But youTc not going through with it, surely! 
It’s a crazy scheme. 

NAPOLEON. I am not aware that I asked for your 
advice. [To Kitty] Coming! Coming! 

HUNTLEY. But it’s my duty to warn you, . . . 

NAPOLEON. It’s your duty to get out the figures and 
leave me to handje them. 

[The buiier sounds. Alice picks up the telephone. 

ALICE. Yes? [ 5 'Ae hands it to Napoleon.] It’s tlie 
Ga:(ette. 

NAPOLEON. Hallo! Ritchie? Go ahead and splash the 
Leverstein merger. Yes, I’m signing the papers now. 
You’ve got the figures.^ Well, spread it all over the front 
page. ’Course I’m on a good thing! Did you ever know 
Napoleon Toplady make a mistake.^ No, that’s all right. 
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Ritchie boy. No. Well, you see it’s good and I'll see to 
your bonus. Yes. Good-bye. 

\He replaces the receiver and takes up the papers. 

HUNTLEY. For the last time . . . You haven’t made 
a single mistake up to now, but diis- 

NAPOLEON. Made a mistake! I should hope not! 
Napoleon Toplady doesn’t make mistakes—he can’t afford 
to. 

KITTY \whe.edimg\. Napoleon! 

NAPOLEON. All right, all right. I’m coming. {To 
Huntley] Can’t you see you’re keeping a lady waiting.^ 
Surprised at you. {He dashes off several signatures.] Now 
we’re on our way. 

KITTY. Wlioopee! 

{Napoleon puts on his hat at a rakish angle, takes 
Kitty*s arm, and starts to go. When they 
are half-way across the room he returns for 
the champagne bottle and takes that under 
the other arm. 

NAPOLEON. Good night, Alice. Take care of those 
papers and see that old Jack Frost doesn’t get hold of 
them. 

{He and Kitty go out. Alice and Huntley stand 
watching them for a moment. 

ALICE {picking up the papers]. Is it really as bad as all 
that.^ 

HUNTLEY. Worse. It’s the craziest scheme I ever heard 
of. 

ALICE {thoughtfidly]. Still, he’s got away with crazy 
schemes before. 

HUNTLEY. But nothing like this. 

ALICE. I can’t help wondering if he’s really as mad as 
you think. 
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HUNTLEY. Oh, don’t misunderstand me. He*s got a 
brain all right—and a better one tlian yours or mine. The 
trouble is that he doesn’t realize that tliere is a limit— 
even for Napoleon Toplady. He’s like a boy playing on 
a half-frozen pond. He knows he’s safe enough round the 
edge wliere the ice is firm, but he must keep going one 
step nearer the middle, where it’s thin. In the end it gives 
way, and takes not only him but all the firm ice with it. 

ALICE. You mean.^ 

HUNTLEY. If this merger goes smash tlien everything 
else goes witli it. 

ALICE. It’s as serious as all that.^ 

HUNTLEY. Serious as anything could be—and he sits 
tliere drinking champagne and playing around with that 
woman. 

ALICE \with a smile^. I have known even you do that. 

HUNTLEY [making a sudden decision]. I’m going to 
stop it. 

ALICE. Huntley! You can’t do tliat. 

HUNTLEY. He was drunk, or he would never have gone 
on with it. If I can keep it out of the Gazette and you hold 
back the papers until to-morrow that will give him time 
to tliink it over. 

ALICE. But- 

HUNTLEY. I’m going to telephone Ritchie. [He takes 
up the receiver.] Get me the Gazette. Quickly. 

ALICE. He’ll be dreadfully angry. 

HUNTLEY. He’ll thank me when he’s sober again. 

[Napoleon has come in at the door^ unnoticed. He 
is alone. The bu^er sounds as Huntley's call 
comes through. 

HUNTLEY [taking up the telephone]. Is that the Gazette} 
I want Mr Ritchie. 
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\Napoleon crosses the room quietly^ takes the re¬ 
ceiver from Huntley's hand, and replaces it. 
NAPOLEON. Get out. 

HUNTLEY. But I tell you- 

NAPOLEON. Get out. You’re discharged. 

HUNTLEY \with a shrug\. All riglu- Have it your own 
^ay. [//c turns and walks out. 

ALICE. I think he was only tiydng to help. 

\Napoleon says nothing, but sits in his chair at 
the desk, frowning. 

ALICE. Will there be anytliing else to-night.^ 
NAPOLEON [with a complete change of manner]. You 
don’t love me very much, do you.^ 

ALICE. You pay me to work for you, not love you. 
NAPOLEON. I’m unhappy to-night. 

ALICE. You ought not to be. You’ve got everything 
you want in life. 

NAPOLEON. Except happincss—and love. 

ALICE. You could have both if you wanted tliem. 
NAPOLEON. How.^ 

ALICE. Ten—twelve years ago, when you’d only been 
here a few months, you kissed me one night. I loved you 
then. 

NAPOLEON. You slapped my face. 

ALICE. But I loved you. And I’ve gone on loving you 
ever since. 

NAPOLEON. But I- 

ALICE. Oh, you’ve been too busy. 

NAPOLEON. And now I suppose it’s too late. 

ALICE. Yes. Now it’s too late. Unless . . . unless 
. . . you know, you could if you really wanted to, 
NAPOLEON. Could what.^ 

ALICE. Give it all up. Tear up these papers and drop 
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them in the fire. Ring up the Gazette and tell them to go 
to hell. Walk out of the office a free man—and start enjoy¬ 
ing life for a change. Will you.^ 

NAPOLEON. I must put through this merger first. 

ALICE. Butwhy.^ Why.^ 

NAPOLEON. For tliree years I’ve been planning it, 
working for it. It’ll make me the most powerful man in 
the country. Give me a week. That’ll give me time to 
push it through. 

ALICE. It’ll be too late tlten. 

NAPOLEON. But I can’t give tliis up just when- 

ALICE. What good will it do you.^ Wliat good is a 
million to you.^ You can’t spend it. It doesn’t even 
exist, except on paper—and if it did you wouldn’t have time 
to use it. You’d be too busy making the next one. What 
good is it all.^ What satisfaction do you get out of it.^^;) 

NAPOLEON. Tlie satisfaction of knowing that I created 
it myself, unaided. Once I sold Gazettes in the street out 
there. Now I control the Gazette and a dozen other papers 
as well. Every time a smaller man looks at me I say to 
myself, “ That man’s envying something you created, my 
boy—the great Napoleon Toplady.” I took that news¬ 
paper-seller and turned him into Napoleon Toplady, the 
millionaire. I’m a self-made man, and proud of it.*\ 

ALICE. We’re all self-made men and women. The test 
is whether we like what we’ve made of ourselves. There’s 
nothing the matter with life—it’s what we make out of it 
that’s wrong. Your office boy is happy because his little 
comer of life is the reai thing. The great Napoleon Toplady 
is unhappy because he’s thrown away the real thing for the 
sham. Listen to that. switches on the raJioy and the 

voice begins to read the market prices^ starting : ** Toplady 
Extra Ordinaries: 23ly 2j2i,** etc.} That’s your life—a 
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String of meaningless figures. To-day tliey are going up 
and up arid you know you ought to be happy—but you’re 
not. One day you’ll sit and hear diem go down and down— 
and you won’t be happy then, either. Well, if that’s what 
you want, you can have it—but don’t ask me to sliare it. 

[She turns and walks quickly out. Napoleon does 
not even raise his head^ but sits quite still 
listening to the radio. The lights fade outy 
but the voice of the announcer goes on reading 
the market prices. IVhen he reaches “ Top- 
lady Extra Ordinaries: 25 of the figures 
begin to fall with startling rapidityy dropping 
ten or twelve at a time untd they reach yS. 
Then the lights come on again. Napoleon is 
sitting at the desky staring into spaccy his 
hair dishevelled and his face haggard. Alice 
sits on a chair by the desk with notebook and 
pencil idle in her lap. Shey toOy is staring into 
space. Kitty is walking impatiently up and 
down behind them. 

THE VOICE. Toplady Extra Ordinaries: 75, 73i> 7i> < 58 , 
68^, 68, 67, < 562 , 

[H'ts voice goes on monotonously. There is no 
other sound in the room except for Kitty's 
restless movements up and down. In a 
moment she bursts out. 

KITTY. Well, if you’re going to sit there for ever listen¬ 
ing to those figures going down and down. I’m not. It 
gives me the willies. The trouble is you’re sunk and you 
don’t know it, or can’t take it. You can sit diere until you 
turn into a fossil if you like, but it won’t make any differ¬ 
ence. You’re through I 

[She walks outy slamming the door. For the first 
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time Napoleon shows some signs of life. He 
jumps to his feet., his eyes bright with rage. 

NAPOLEON. I won’t be beaten. I’ll show them tliey 
can’t get the better of Napoleon Toplady witliout a fight, 
ril get on top yet. \He snatches up the telephone^ Get me 
the Gazette. Get me the International Bank. I’ll show tliem. 

\He picks up the radio set and crashes it to the 
floor., but the voice still goes on relentlessly, 
giving lower and lower prices. He kicks 
angrily at the see as it lies at his feet. 

[Alice remains motionless during this scene. The 
lights fade. In the darkness the voice goes 
on giving out its figures, but presently it is 
superseded by Napoleons voice, intoning 
rhythmically: *'One thousand one hundred 
and twenty-two, one thousand one hundred 
and^jY^en^-threef- and so on. The lights 
come on again to reveal Napoleon sitting at 
what appears to be the same desk. There is 
one telephone on it, but otherwise the room is 
^uite bare of furniture. 

NAPOLEON. One thousand one hundred and twenty- 
five. Amen. [He picks up the telephone and speaks into *r.] 
Send in the President of tlie United States. 

[The door opens and a man with a top-hat, a 
goatee beard, and a waistcoat of stars and 
stripes comes in. 

NAPOLEON [without rising]. How are you, President.^ 
What can I do for you ? 

THE PRESIDENT [with an exaggerated Yankee accent]. 
Waal, Mr Toplady. 

NAPOLEON. Call me Nap. 

THE PRESIDENT. Waal, Nap, we*re hard up. This is 
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the way it is. We’ve got so many millionaires that there’s 
nothing left for the ordinary folks, so- 

NAPOLEON. So what, Mr President.^ 

THE PRESIDENT. We thought a kinda loan- 

NAPOLEON. How much.^ 

THE PRESIDENT. Waal, I guess a coupla million bucks 
would be okay. 

NAPOLEON. Two million.^ Hadn’t we better say four.^ 

THE PRESIDENT. If it’s okay by you it’s okay by 
me. 

NAPOLEON [scribbling with a large pencil which he takes 
from his pocket\. Just hand tliat to my bankers, Mr Presi¬ 
dent. Happy to have been of service to you. Good day. 

THE PRESIDENT. Thanks, pal. 

[He touches his forehead with his hand and goes. 

NAPOLEON [into the telephone^ Send in the French 
Ambassador. [A man in the traditional French costume 
enters.] Well, your Excellency, what can I do for you.^ 

AMBASSADOR. You lent money to the United States, 
yes.^ 

NAPOLEON. Yes. 

AMBASSADOR. You know why they want it, no? 

NAPOLEON. Because they’ve got too many millionaires 
over there, the President said. 

AMBASSADOR. Mats non! It is so that they shall make 
war on France. 

NAPOLEON. Really? 

AMBASSADOR. So now you will lend France money so 
that she will make war on America, yes ? 

NAPOLEON. Of course. How much? 

AMBASSADOR. How much did you lend to him? 

NAPOLEON. Four million dollars. 

AMBASSADOR. Tlien we shall require five millions. 

L 
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NAPOLEON [wrii/ng]. There you are—and may the best 
side win! 

AMBASSADOR. A thousand thanks, m’sieur. 

[//e goes, with a bow. 

NAPOLEON [into the telephone^. Send in M. LatvitofF. 
man with a black, beard., dressed in Russian national 
costumcy enters.] And what can I do for you, M. LatvitofF? 

LATVITOFF. I represent tlie Soviet Government. 

NAPOLEON. And what is your difficulty.^ 

LATVITOFF. It is like this. We are endeavouring to 
stamp out capital. But of course we cannot do that with¬ 
out capital. Now you have a capital of about one hundred 
million pounds.^ 

NAPOLEON. About that. 

LATVITOFF. Very well, then. We must wipe that out. 
You will let us have, say, one hundred and twenty millions ? 

NAPOLEON. Delighted, my dear fellow. 

[As he is about to write the door is flung open and 
two men in uniform, with peaked caps, enter. 
Napoleon and Latvitoff rise and back away 
towards the opposite door, 

FIRST MAN. Bo! 

[Napoleon and Latvitoff both turn and scurry out 
of the room. The man in uniform laughs 
heartily, 

SECOND MAN. What were tliey doing 

FIRST MAN. Playing at banks. They often do it. That 
big chap’s Napoleon Toplady. Used to be a millionaire. 

SECOND MAN. Oh, Fvc *eard of *im. I thought ’e was 
dead. 

FIRST MAN. No, just potty. Lost all 'is money in one 
day, ’e did. You can quite understand ’im going potty, 
really. You know ’ow it makes you feel when you lose 
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*alf a crown. Well, just imagine ’ow you’d feel if you lost 
a whole bloody million! 

SECOND MAN. Awful, I sliould tliink. Still, on the 
money they pay you *ere I don’t suppose it’s likely to 
’appen to me. 

FIRST MAN. That’s’is desk. Dr Walton’ad it brought 
’ere. Said it might ’elp effect a cure. ’As, too. Nearly 
as sensible as you nor me ’e is now. Shouldn’t be sur¬ 
prised if we lost 'im one day soon. 

SECOND MAN. What d’you mean? Dead? 

FIRST MAN. No, stoopid! If’c’s cured they discharge 
’im, see? 

SECOND MAN. What’ll’e do then, if’e’s got no money ? 

FIRST MAN. Go back to selling papers, I shouldn’t 
wonder. That’s ’ow ’e started. ’E’ll tell you all about it 
if you ask ’im. ’E thinks if ’e could only get back selling 
papers ’e might make another million. And ’e might, too. 
Y’never know with these loonies. 

SECOND MAN \looking at the <lesk\. Bli’me! Do they 
let ’im *ave a telephone, too? 

FIRST MAN. Oh, the governor don’t mind ’im ’aving a 
telephone, so long as it ’asn’t got any wires. [He picks up 
the telephone^ disclosing the fact that it is not connected.^ 
See? Looks like tlie genuine article, but doesn’t cause 
nearly so much trouble. 

SECOND MAN. Y’know, I don’t think I’m going to like 
it ’ere very iTiuch. Too creepy for my liking. 

FIRST MAN. Oh, you gets used to it. Now let’s go and 
*ave a look at No. 47. There’s some one really interesting 
in there. International footballer, name of Jock Henderson. 
They say as one day ’e ’eaded the ball too ’ard and . . . 

[He is still talking as he and his companion go out. 

The room is empty for a second. Then the 
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Other door opens stealthily^ and Napoleon s 
head appears. When he sees that the coast 
is clear he comes in^ followed by the President^ 
the Ambassador^ and M. Latvitoff. Napo~ 
leon has a bundle of old newspapers under his 
arm. He stands in the middle of the stage 
and starts crying his wares. 

NAPOLEON. Ga\ette\ Final! Final paper! Ga:^ette\ All 
the latest! 

\The others stand in a little groups watching him. 
They arc making little excited noises and 
smiling. In a moment they begin to clap with 
glee. As they do so the light fades away to a 
black-out. Napoleon goes on calling through 
the darkness. When the lights come on again 
he is standing in front of the curtain^ as in 
the opening scene. Another newspaper seller 
(who can be played by the actor who repre¬ 
sented Old Tom, with a different make-up') 
is standing beside him. 

NAPOLEON. Ga\ette\ Final Gazette I Paper! \More 
quietly^ to his companior{\ Of course, I haven’t always been 
in papers. I used to be over there in City Hall Buildings. 
See that window at the top there That used to be mine. 
I’ll get back there, too, one day. 

NEWSPAPER-SELLER, Record \ Record,%\v} Thank 
you, sir. 

NAPOLEON. Gaiette\ Final! I used to sell papers be¬ 
fore, when I was your age. And I used to tell the chap who 
was here with me how I was going to get into City Hall 
Buildings one day. 

NEWSPAPER-SELLER. Record ! Late Record ! 

NAPOLEON. He used to laugh and say the only way 
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I’d get into City Hall Buildings was by being run over by 
a bus. “ Tlien they’ll carry you down the basement stairs 
into the mortuary,” he used to say. Rum customer, he 
was. Ga^ette^ sir? Thank you, sir. But I did it. Ten 
years I had tliat office—and will again. 

NEWSPAPER-SELLER. Record \ Paper! 

NAPOLEON. Wait till I see some of die boys—people 
like Huntley Cromer and Apsley. Tliey’ll see I get some¬ 
thing better than selling papers. Then I’ll be on the up 
and up again. Wait a minute. Look, that’s Apsley over 
there now. Hold these, mate. Shan’t be a minute. . . . 

\He shoves his papers in the newspaper-seller's 
hands and rushes off right. There is a shout 
of “ Look out! ”, a screech of brakes^ and 
the sound of a woman's scream off stage, 
followed by the murmuring of a crowd and 
the blowing of a whistle. The newspaper- 
seller hurries off in that direction and im¬ 
mediately backs on again, snatching off his 
cap. He stares out towards the audience as 
though he were watching something being 
carried just beyond the footlights. His eyes 
follow it slowly across the stage and off left. 
The lights fade away again. 
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The language of Lqv^ 

You seey down rights a grey marble fireplace in a cream- 
panelled room. There is a gilt and white Empire clock, 
with two side ornaments to match on the chimney-piece. 
The chairs have woolwork antimacassar s. There is a 
firescreen., also of woolwork. Figures in Parian marble 
—decorously draped and elegantly classical—stand 
about. The carpet is French; so is the settee, '^he 
chairs are English and early nineteenth-century. A fire 
burns in the grate, and the room is lighted by oil-lamps 
with tall glass chimneys and elaborate shades. There is 
a portrait of a severe-looking gentleman in a black coat 
and a bag wig over the hearth, but there are no other 
pictures on the walls. A wickerwork dog-kennel stands 
by the fire. The door is in the back wall, and the left- 
hand wall is occupied by a large window looking on 
to Bloomsbury Square, but heavily curtained. A post¬ 
prandial tea-table is laid before an armchair by the 
hearth. It is the withdrawing-room of a well-to-do 
household of the period. It is just after seven in the 
evening. 

The door opens and the Misses Susan and Letty Marvel 
enter. They are in evening gowns of the period, crino¬ 
lines and lace petticoats, very bright, but smacking a 
little of the country. They are in high spirits; pretty 
girls, about twenty-three and twenty-two respectively. 
Their hair is done in ringlets. 

LETTY {right centre\. Oh, Aunt Deborah’s dinners! 
Either I shall give way—or my stays will 1 

169 
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SUSAN \centre\. S’sh, Letitia! If anyone should hear 


you- 

LETTY. My dear—eight courses! When you think of 
our homely little vicarage suppers! Six little church mice 
sitting round the cheese. ... I feel like a foot in a new 
shoe. 

SUSAN. For my part I’m not at all disco mmoded. I 
vow I’m not even heady from the wineT^The tru^ is, 
Nature intended me for a rich aunt. [.S/w on settee centre. 

LETTY. Well, love, your parents have seen to it that you 
shan’t be. The prospect of being a governess or even a 
teacher of die pianoforte grows nearer and more alarming 
every year. Don’t forget, Susan, you’ll never see twenty- 
three again. I give you another two years, my pet. [Her 
face wickedly envisages the prospect before her elder sister.^ 
I can’t think why you turned up your nose at poor Ned 
Strawson. 

SUSAN [aggrieved^. I didn’t feel obliged to take a 
country attorney’s second son at twenty-three. Now, if 
I’d been twenty-five ’twould have been another matter. 
But a girl needn’t consider herself middle-aged till she’s 
past that. Something might happen during this very visit. 
You never can tell. Tliere’s Mr Fleming, for instance- 

LETTY [to fire]. That! 

SUSAN, Mr Fleming squeezed my hand distinctly y^'SXtx- 
day. No, Letitia, it was decidedly more than a press. 

LETTY. But what is he.^ He’ll never pass muster with 
Aunt Deborah if he’s Church, trade, or services, ^oming 
right centre] Is he landed gentry.^ 

SUSAN [proudly]. He’s in the employment of the East 
India Company. And, you know, my love, it seems 
exactly like fate—because I’ve always felt drawn to the 
East Indians. You know how fond I’ve always been of the 
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hymn about the spicy breezes blowing soft o’er Ceylon’s 
isle, where every prospect pleases . . . 

LETTY \wickedly\. I think tlie man is vile! 

SUSAN \hurt\ Letitia! 

LETTY. Oh, 1 grant you Aunt Deborah’s young men 
are unexceptionable to look at. The trouble is, you ncNer 
^ can be sure that they are young men. Those I’ve sampled 
j have turned out to be all t^Uor’s dummies, wound up at 
j eight o’clock and guaranteed to go till midnight. The 
• same bow, the same smirk, the same polite inquiries after 
I my weather—as though I had a different set of elements 
‘ all to myself! Six weeks of Bloomsbury Square would 
endear me to a hunting squire! 

\Rosemary and Elizabeth Marvel enter. Rose^ 
mary is very pretty^ but in a dark^ demure^ 
romantic way. She is twenty. Elizabeth is 
seventeen; a tomboy at home^ you would say^ 
but no more than a rom^ in London. Rose~ 
mary strolls round and sits on stool left^ by 
the table. Elizabeth comes between Letty 
and Susan. 

ELIZABETH. What do you think, Letty! \Breathlessly\ 
Aunt Penelope has a headache and can’t come witli us, and 
Rosemary is to stay at home to keep her company, so I’m 
coming to Astley’s 1 

SUSAN. Well! It*s a r^-letter d^y in your life, to be 
sure, Lizzie. Astley’s circus and your first taste of cham¬ 
pagne and out of bed till turned midnight! 

LETTY {primly\ I only hope you’ll keep your head 
with it all, and not forget the respect which is due to your 
elders. 

SUSAN. It’s not like Aunt Penelope to want you at 
home with her, Rosemary. She’s usually so unselfish. 
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LETTY. Roseman', I a/77 sorry. What you will miss, level 

ROSEMARY. Oh, she Wasn’t sclfish in the least. I volun¬ 
teered to stay. 

LETTY. You volunteered to stay.^ [To fire^ My dear, 
you must be mad. 

ROSEMARY. Well, shc’s been so good to us. I always 
feel Aunt Penelope is just a little- 

ELIZABETH. Squashed. 

[Sits on arm of chair right centre. 

SUSAN. Elizabedi! 

ROSEMARY. Crushed. Like an old rose-leaf. 

LETTY. Ah, but then, you see, she’s been through the 
Deborah mangle- 

SUSAN. Letitia! 

ROSEMARY. Yet when you’re with her quietly she seems 
—I don’t know—to expand somewhat, to be young and 
pretty again, [w a low voice] and the scent of the rose all 
comes back. 

LETTY [tartly]. Very touching! [A loud snore is heard.] 
Gracious 1 What’s that.^ 

ELIZABETH [stooping down to the wickeryvork kennel]. 
Pug, snoring! 

SUSAN. Tickle his nose with a spill, Lizzie, and wake 
him up. 

ELIZABETH [doing jo]. But he’s snoring with his eyes 
wide open. 

SUSAN. Tlien amuse him, child, divert him. [Let^ 
picks up the poker.] Lord! What a very ungenteel sound, 
to be sure! Is it time we fetched our cloaks? 

LETTY. Oh—hardly. There’s tea to be drunk first. 

[Jane enters with milky cream, and sugar on salver, 
which she sets on the tray. The sound of 
waiting horses comes from vAthout, 
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ELIZABETH. Oh, Jane, is tliat the carriage? 

\RosemaTy moves to the piano^ centre^ and picks 
up some music. 

JANE. No, miss. That’s not ours. That’ll be next door 
—Sir George’s. 

[She goes. Susan runs to the window and peeps 
eagerly between the curtains. 

SUSAN. It is! It’s at next door! It’s the Hendersons’ 
brougham. 

LETTY [kneeling on the stool by the table left\. Oh, look I 
What a divine livery! [Rosemary plays the piano. 

SUSAN. Puce and silver. Nay, that’s true sensibility. 

LETTY. Here they come. 

[Elizabeth is at the window tooy now, below Susan. 

ELIZABETH. Are they going to Astley’s? 

LETTY. No, it’s too early for Astley’s. 

SUSAN. Lady Henderson’s face looks like die Italian opera. 

LETTY. Very like the Italian opera. A crescendo of 
frigidity, in fact. 

SUSAN. It’s the trouble with Robin tliat Aunt Penelope 
spoke of. There’s Sir George! 

ELIZABETH. IT'Aaf a red facc he has! 

LETTY. Turtle soup con amorei oysters bravatura: 
roast beef basso profundo\ 

ELIZABETH. And how fat he is! 

SUSAN. Lizzie! I do wish you’d learn to say *'cor¬ 
pulent.” There’s the eldest boy—what’s his name? 
Alfred. 

ELIZABETH. And Philip and Stephen. 

LETTY. But no Robin. 

[Rosemary rises and sits on a hassock below the 
fire right. 

ELIZABETH. Why not Robin? 
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LETTY. He’s in disgrace. He must stop at home, depend 
upon it! 

ELIZABETH. Why is he in disgrace.^ 

SUSAN. There! They’re going! Now, pray don’t peep, 
Elizabeth. It’s very ill-bred. 

\They leave the window. The carriage can be 
heard driving away. 

ELIZABETH {moving right centre]. Why is Robin in 
disgrace, Sister Letitia.^ {Susan sits on the sofa left. 

LUTTy {impatiently; sitting on the settee centre]. Because, 
n\’o years ago, he ran away to sea— in the Merchant Service ! 
Now he’s a mate, or a boatswain, or somediing equally 
dreadful. 

SUSAN. Worse than that. 

ELIZABETH [m wonder]. Worse titan that} 

LETTY. He’s come home between two voyages, and 
won t give it up. Swears tltat he loves the life. 

SUSAN. All of which has very much upset- 

ELIZABETH. The turtle soup con amorcy the oysters 
bravatura, and tlie roast beef basso profundo} {Jumping on 
the back of the settee centre] Hurrah ! 

SUSAN. Elizabeth! {To centre openings listening. 

ELIZABETH {dancing and clapping her hands]. I don’t 
care! I love Robin! And I hate turtle soup and oysters! 

SUSAN. Lizzie, compose yourself! {Coming down right 
centre] The child’s shockingly over-excited. 

LETTY. The awful thing is, Sir George has disowned 
him, and he leaves home for ever to-morrow. ^ 

SUSAN {veryprimly]. Upon my word, Lizzie, the interest 
you display in other people’s business, which, after all, is 
of no signiBcance whatever- 

LETTY. Not the least consequence in the world- 

SUSAN. Quite exceeds the bounds of propriety. 
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ELIZABETH. Yes, Sister Susan. I’m sure I beg your 
pardon, Sister Letitla. 

\_Mts Pemlope Jones enters. She is a sweet-faced.^ 
faded little lady of forty-eighty looking con¬ 
siderably older y if judged by modern standards. 
She is dressed in shining grey watered silk 
with cherry-coloured ribbons. Her manner is 
charmingy but diffident and hesitating. She 
comes down right centre. 

AUNT PENELOPE. My dears, Aunt Deborah will be 
down in a minute. 

ELIZABETH [jumping down left of her\. Oh, Aunt Pen¬ 
elope, Tm so glad I’m going and I’m so sorry Rosemary 
isn’t! 

AUNT PENELOPE [brightly]. Rosemary’s going to stay 
witli me. Some one must keep your old aunt company. 
Now be sure you wrap up well, and take your Indian 
shawls with you, for there’s often a draught at Astley’s. 

SUSAN. Thank you. Aunt Penelope. I’m sure we shall 
be beautifully warm. 

[Aunt Penelope sits centre with Letty on her lefty 
Elizabeth on her righty Rosemaryy kneelingy 
on her right. Susan sits in the armchair right 
centre. 

LETTY. I do hope your headache is better. Aunt 
Penelope. 

AUNT PENELOPE. My- Oh — ah, my headache! 

D’you know, Letty, London grows dreadfully oppressive 
nowadays. Sometimes I think I haven’t got a head at all, 
but just one of those glass balls with a ship inside and a 
snowstorm. 

ELIZABETH. You Want a holiday in the country. Aunt 
Penelope. 
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AUNT PENELOPE. Well, HOW, if that isn’t just what I 
was saying to myself! Supposing those nice nieces of 
yours, Penelope (I was saying to myself), were to ask you 
down to Minimus-in-the-Marsh, I dare say the quiet and 
the big skies would soon put you to rights. 

ROSEMARY. Aunt Penelope, that would be lovely! 
Would you come.^ 

AUNT PENELOPE. Ycs, dear, of course, if—that is, if 
Aunt Deborah could spare me. 

ELIZABETH. Couldn’t she 

AUNT PENELOPE. Well, I’m not sure. You know 
Deborah doesn’t like being alone. She likes to have 
a hearthrug under her feet. \They all play up to thisy 
Tealii{tng what a dragon Deborah w.] And that’s where I 
come in. You see, when the maids are tiresome or the 
Government vexes her, Deborah must have something to 
stamp on. 

ROSEMARY \taklng Penelope's hand\. Ajid so she stamps 
on the hearthrug. 

AUNT PENELOPE [^urrtW/y]. The doctor calls it an 
outlet. Of course, we do go away—to Bath or Tunbridge 
Wells or—Brighton, in honour of tlie First Gentleman 
in Europe, as we called him when I was a gel: but they’re 
not real, lonesome country. If I could Arrange for tlie 
maids—and the Government—to be quiet for a month or 
two I should love to come. I must see what I can do. I’ve 
always wanted to make the intimate acquaintance of a 
sheep. They have such gentle faces in the shops. 

ELIZABETH [rising and talking brightly\ Talking of 
sheep’s faces, Aunt Penelope, all the Hendersons have 
just gone to the opera! 

SUSAN. Oh, Lizzie! 

ELIZABETH. Except Robin. Aunt Penelope, I do think 
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he’s so noble! It’s just wonderful to think of him in a 
storm at sea while tliey’re—comfortably turtle-souping in 
Bloomsbury Square. Robin’s a man! \Up centrc\ I vow 
I’m half in love witli him already! 

ROSEMARY \with sudden cnthusiasrn\. Yes! Robin’s a 
man! 

AUNT PENELOPE. Yes, my dears. He’s very much a 
man, is Robin Henderson. But, of course, he’s dreadfully 
rash. My Wentwortli was just such a one as Robin. And, 
tliough we were only married a year, still I’d ratlier think 
of him going off to fight Napoleon in his captain’s coat, 
young and splendid and confident, never to come back, 
tlian watch him growing old and peevish and bow- 
windowed like Sir George Henderson. I’m a foolish little 
old woman, but I shall always keep faith with adventure. 

I adventured everything. I lost everything. Long live 
adventure! But don’t tell Aunt Deborah. She wouldn’t 
countenance such heterodox opinions. Oh, no, no, no! 
Deborah’s muck too wise. 

\The girls are spellbound. There is a long pause. 

Then — 

ROSEMARY. You losi everything 

AUNT PENELOPE. Well, you see, my dears, your 
grandfatlicr didn’t approve of my marrying Captain Jones, 
any more than he approved of your mother marrying 
Mr Marvel. So all the money went to Aunt Deborah. 
Oh, he was quite right. Deborah is wise. Deborah has 
no illusions. Your mother and I were rather . . . scatter- 
brajogd. You see, we were in love with our dreams. We 
should have made a sad mess of it. But I was wrong when 
I said I’d lost everything. That isn’t true. I don’t know 
how I came to say it. I’ve won everything. [Letty says 

S'sk ” and they all rise, backs to the audience. The door 
M 
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opens and Miss Deborah Deedes sails in. She is a majestic^ 
forbidding old lady of almost sixty. She is wonderfully 
dressed for an evening outing of the period. Her manner is 
immensely imposing^ and she knows how to use every inflection 
of her deep^ impressive voice. She can make the most ordinary 
observations awfully oracular. She is grande damef tyrant^ 
and contemptuous bully all rolled into one. She is reading a 
letter.] Oh, Deborali. So, here you are! 

AUNT DEBORAH. Isn’t tea here.^ Why isn’t tea here.^ 
Pray, Letitia, pull the bell. [Letitia runs over to below 
the fireplace and rings.] We have only a quarter of an 
hour. [She is behind the tea-table. 

AUNT PENELOPE. It’s not more than twenty past seven 
o’clock. 

AUNT DEBORAH. We have only a quarter of an hour! 
[Dead silence^ I pine for my bohea. [5*^^ sits.] Tea after 
dinner is an excellent restorative. Your grandfather used 
to say: 

** If you want to live for ever 
Wash the sherry from your liver.” 

Homely, perhaps, but how true 1 

[They settle down^ Letty on a hassock below the 
firey Deborah at the tea-tabUy Susan on a 
chair left of the tahUy Elizabeth standing ^ 
the pianoy Penelope on the settee centrcy with 
Rosemary on her left. 

SUSAN [duly impressed]. Yes, indeed, Aunt. 

AUNT DEBORAH. I’m taking you to Astley’s, niece, 
because, if we must be amused, we cannot be more de¬ 
corously diverted than at a circus. Far better than a turgid 
tragedy or a frantic force. Personally I enjoy a clown. 
But the play, alas, is dead. There are things said on the 
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London stage to-day that would certainly not have won 
the approval of Dr Johnson. Besides, we have no actors. 
Kean—so-so. Kemble — ha! Macready — hum! And as 
for our comedians—“ O Hamlet, what a falling off is 
there! ” Am I, who laughed at Munden, to be propitiated 
by the grimaces of a Webster.^ 

studies her letter through a lorgnette. 

ELIZABETH [carried awa^, completely confused]. No, 
Aunt Deborah, certainly not\ 

AUNT DEBORAH. I sliould hope not. [Pause. 

SUSAN [parrot’like]. TTiank you very much indeed. 
Aunt, for all tlie arrangements you have made for our 
comfort, our entertainment- 

LETTY. And our improvement. 

SUSAN. Although we are only country-bred and lack 
many advantages, yet we are very sensible indeed of your 
kindness- 

LETTY. And your forethought- 

SUSAN. And we trust we shall show by our respectful 
behaviour- 

BOTH. The gratitude which we cannot express with our 
tongues! 

SUSAN [sotto voccy to Letty]. You know Father said I 
was to say it! 

AUNT DEBORAH [blandly accepting their * piece'; graci¬ 
ously]. You’re very welcome, child. I gather you haven’t 
many occasions for diversion at Minimus-in-the-Marsh } 

LETTY. No, indeed, Aunt. Except Pope Joan at 
Shrovetide- 

ROSEMARY. The Hoodcn Horse at Christmas- 

SUSAN. Father’s Old Testament Lectures in Lent- 

LETTY. The great Romney Marsh Fair at Michael¬ 
mas— 
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ELIZABETH. Bobbing for apples rill your face gets all 
slubbery- [Penelope trying to stop her, 

AUNT DEBORAH. Eh 

ELIZABETH. And kiss-in-thc-ring with the village 
fellows! 

AUNT DEBORAH \awfully\ And what} 

{Aunt Penelope rises with a quick little cry. They 
turn to her, 

AUNT VEUELOVZ [flutteringly']. Oh, here’s tea! 

[They all turn to the door. Nothing happens. 

AUNT DEBORAH. It is not\ Where is tliat gel.^ Pray, 
agitate the bell again, Letitia. I hope you all have vinegar- 
ettes. 

SUSAN. No, Aunt. 

LETTY. No. 

ELIZABETH. No, 

AUNT DEBORAH. You’ll find the smell of the sawdust, 
the gaslights, and the horses needs mirigaring. Penelope, 
fetch down your vinegarette, and they can share it amongst 
’em. 

AUNT PENELOPE. Certainly, Deborah. [To centre back. 

AUNT DEBORAH. And you might also help Jane with 
the gels* cloaks. 

ROSEMARY. Shan’t I go? Tell me where it is. 

[yoins Penelope, 

AUNT PENELOPE. My dear, it’s no trouble. 

ELIZABETH. But you’ve such a headache. Aunt Pen¬ 
elope. [Right of Penelope. 

AUNT DEBORAH. Elizabeth! Fiddle-de-dee. [Silence 
while Elizabeth comes and sits on the settee centre.] Head¬ 
aches arise from an indolent habit. Running up and down 
stairs does your aunt good. It r^fira the blood. 

AUNT PENELOPE [at door]. Of couTse it does, dear. 
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How well you put it! It rarefies the blood. I must re¬ 
member that. 

[As she reaches the door it opens and Jane enters 
with the teapot. Aunt Penelope passes her 
and goes out. Jane brings the pot to the tray. 
Rosemary comes down left. 

AUNT DEBORAH. I make a point of never having a 
headache. Jane Richards, are you deaf.^ 

JANE. No, mem. 

AUNT DEBORAH. We havc rung twice. Twice/ 

JANE. I beg your pardon, mem. 

AUNT DEBORAH. Never let it happen again. I have 
my eye on you, Jane Richards. Remember that, if you 
please. 

JANE. Yes, mem. Thank you, mem. 

[The snore is heard again. 

AUNT DEBORAH. Is that my Pug.^ How wheezy tlic 
poor lamb sounds! So listless, too. No appetite. He 
refused his arrowroot this evening. We shan’t have him 
with us long, i fear. Pray, take him down to Thomas, 
Jane, and ask him to give the angel a little airing in the 
Square, and not to forget his velvet jacket. [J<^f^ 
kennel by its central handle. Aunt Deborah coquettes the 
occupant through the wickerwork door/\ And see his broth 
is hotted up at bedtime, won’t you? 

JANE. Very good, mem. 

AUNT DEBORAH. Blcss you, my solace. [Two wheejy 
grunts done by Jane. Jane departs with the kennel. Behind 
the shelter of the door she makes a frightful face at the pug. 
Aunt Deborah proceeds to pour tea/\ Cream and sugar for 
all ? [ They all advance. 

THE FOUR [in varied tones^. Yes, if you please, Aunt 
Deborah. 
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\Thc business of passing round the tea proceeds. 
Susan seated on the settee centre. Elizabeth 
on her rights Letty on her left. Rosemary sits 
at back^ back to audience. 

AUNT DEBORAH. Susan, you’ve been here fof morc titan 
a week, and I’ve neglected to ask after your fatiier. How 
does be.^ 

SUSAN ^delivering another little ‘ set piece ’]. Father 
thanks you for your kind inquiries, Aunt Deborah. He 
bade me tell you he is very well indeed. 

AUNT DEBORAH \insolently\ H’m! He enjoys rude 
liealth, I presume. I believe I’ve only seen him once these 
last twenty years. Your mother married against the 
inclinations of her family. And that is a bar to inter¬ 
course. 

ROSEMARY [rising with tender resentment]. I’m sure 
Father and Motlier are very happy. 

AUNT DEBORAH [with an add smile]. Happiness is a 
relative term. Some people can find happiness where others 
-1—of greater sensibility—see only misery. [Rosemary sits.] 
Still, a marriage, freed from the vulgarity of romance, can 
be turned to good uses. I trust that none of you gels has 
an attachment of the heart. Susan ? 

SUSAN. No, Aunt Deborali. 

AUNT DEBORAH. Lctitia.^ 

LETTY. No, indeed. Aunt. I’m quite heartwhole, 

AUNT DEBORAH. I’m glad to hear it. "I intend, while 
you’re with me, to institute inquiries as to the possibility 
of affiancing you to one or two young gentlemen after my 
own heart. [The girls lean forward eagerly^ I mean, of 
course, one each. collapse, 

SUSAN. 

LETTY. 


Thank you, Aunt Deborah. 

. 
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AUNT DEBORAH. Wc will make a list of the most suit¬ 
able aspirants—and see if tliey can be brought to aspire. 
The two essentials are—money and social position. Apart 
from these, I shan’t attempt to interfere with your personal 
preferences. 

SUSAN [primly]. I’m exceedingly obliged to you, Aunt 
Deborah. Of course, money and social position are very, 
very important. 

LETTY [taking her cup to the table to be filled and chattering 
gaily]. For my part—though I’m in no hurry to marry 
I’m ready to consider an eligible proposition; and, so long 
as he don’t squint, you won’t find me pernickety. 

[Deborah is * fixing ’ her through her glassesy and 
she tiptoes back to her seat. 

AUNT DEBORAH. Wc must procced will) caution. Our 
family has its tragedy of marriages. Neitlier your motlier 
nor Aunt Penelope were ever really fitted for matrimony. 
[Rising and flicking the crumbs from her dress into the grate.] 
I, who alone possessed the vigour, the intellect, the 
strength of will to cope with that amazing relationship, 
have chosen the chaste snows of single blessedness. . . . 

[Sits again. 

ROSEMARY [takes her cup to the table]. Why do you call 
Aunt Penelope’s marriage tragic? I thought ’twas a happy 
match. 

AUNT DEBORAH. A happy match? Why, child, it broke 
your poor grandfather’s heart! A few years later his gout 
struck inwards. 

LETTY. He was in tlie Army, wasn’t he.^—Aunt Pen¬ 
elope’s husband, I mean? 

AUNT ii^hOKKH[withintenseySuppressedscorri\. He was 

a penniless captain of infantry. Captain Jones. As your 
grandfather said: in the first place [ pouring out tea]y Jones: 
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in the second place \milk\y IVhat Jones? in the third place 
\dropping lump of sugar in cup\y No Jones. Negative, you 
perceive, in every sense. Why, he hadn’t even bought Iiis 
commission! He was a mere promotion man. They were 
married secretly—without a word to a soul. A year after¬ 
wards he fell—at Waterloo. 

ROSEMARY. At any rate. Aunt Deborah, he died for 
his country. 

AUNT DEBORAH. It was the least he could do in the 
circumstances. The whole affair Was enveloped in vul¬ 
garity. If I speak of it at all it is as an Awful Warning to 
young ladies. 

gets up and looks off centre. Eli:(abeth puts 
her cup on the table and hurriedly kneels by 
it as Deborah comes down and sits in the 
chair left of the table. Rosemary has sat on 
the hassock below the fire. 

SUSAN. YeSy Aunt Deborah? 

AUNT DEBORAH. In the winter of eighteen hundred and 
thirteen we were living here. Next door was empty. It 
belonged to an old attorney; and he allowed his brother’s 
widow, a Mrs Jones, a poor creature, to occupy the ground 
floor. Her son was the Captain Jones I spoke of. 

LETTY. Vesy Aunt Deborah ? 

AUNT DEBORAH. How it happened I don’t know, but 
he and Aunt Penelope met. And then, as the vulgar have 
it, they fell in love. Fell in love, I suppose, as one falls in 
a pond I Of course, they could expect no sympathy from 
your grandfather. No, he was too right-minded for that. 
One morning when we came down to breakfast Aunt Pen¬ 
elope was gone. Sir Howland’s face when the butler brought 
him down the note she had pinned to the counterpanel 
I shall never forget it! It wasn’t until years afterwards 
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that we found out how tliey had communicated. And that 
was- 

SUSAN. By letter.^ 

LETTY. By a go-between .•* 

ELIZABETH \thTilUd\. How, Aunt Dcborah 
^ AUNT DEBORAH [dramatically]. Through that wall! 
[Pointing to the fire.] They established, if you please, a 
system of messages by means of knocks. The daughter 
of Sir Rowland Deedes, Baronet, so far demeaned herself 
as to come downstairs in the night, in her shifty to listen 
for the knocking of a strange man! Worse—to knock 
back! Picture to yourselves the baseness, the ineffable 
vulgarity of such a proceeding 1 

ROSEMARY [rising suddenly — strained]. I think I 11 go 
upstairs, if you don’t mind, Aunt Deborah. I I remember 
I’ve laid Lizzie’s shawl where I don’t tliink Aunt Penelope 
will find it. 

AUNT DEBORAH. Very well, child. 

[Rosemary goes swiftly from the room. 

LETTY [right of DeboraK]. But how did they do it, Aunt 
Deborah^ The knocking on the wall, I mean.^ 

AUNT DEBORAH. Aunt Penelope explained it to me 
after she had come home—a widow. They had, as it were, 
a very alphabet of raps. So many tappings meant one 
thing, so many another. [j4s she explains this she illustrates 
her meaning by tapping the handle of her fan on the tea-tray.] 
For instance, a slow rap followed by two quick raps and 
one slow rap—so!—meant (I can hardly bring myself to 
say it!) “darling.” Odious diminutive! Or two quick raps 
followed by one slow rap thrice repeated meant, I believe, 
“ to-morrow.” While three slow raps by themselves 
signified—no, I can’t tell you I 

SUSAN. Oh, </o. Aunt Deborah! [Rising with Letty. 
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AUNT DEBORAH. My deaf, it signified a — a—a 

kiss ! 

ELIZABETH. Aunt Deborah! 

AUNT DEBORAH. And SO on, and so forth. I don’t 
know how many signals they had! It is too terrible to 
contemplate! An intrigue—an organized intrigue— within 
tile sanctity of an English Home. 

SUSAN \_pi‘imly\. Terrible, terrible! 

LETTY. Mortifying to a degree! 

AUNT DEBORAH. My dears, I tell you this shocking 
story because it shows you to what lengths a gel of 
good parts and breeding may be carried if she allows 
herself to forget her self-respect — and what is due 
to her family. I hope it will be a lesson to all of 
you. 

ELIZABETH [ecstaticallyy her eyes sparkling^. It willy Aunt 
Deborah! 

AUNT DEBORAH. Eh 

ELIZABETH [remembering herself\. It was all too shock¬ 
ing. . . . 

AUNT DEBORAH [icily\. I think that is the carriage. 
Pray, observe and tell us, Elizabeth. 

ELIZABETH [peeping through the curtains]. It is I It is the 
carriage, Aunt Deborah. 

[Aunt Penelope and Rosemary enter with the girls' 
cloaksy followed by Jane. There is immediate 
bustle and excitement, the prelude to going. 
Susan, Letty, and Elizabeth all get or are 
helped into their cloaks and wrap their 
shawls round their heads, in the course of 
which the following conversation takes place, 
rather breathlessly. Aunt Deborah, back to 
audience, left centre. Jane helps Elizabeth 
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left. Susan and Letty are right centre^ being 
helped by Rosemary and Penelope. 

AUNT PENELOPE. Here are their cloaks. 

JANE. The carriage is here, mem. 

AUNT PENELOPE. Now, my dears, mind you enjoy 
yourselves. 

ELIZABETH. Oh, I yK'ish you were coming! 

AUNT DEBORAH. That’s right, Jane. You’ve brought 

the opera-glasses, I see. 

AUNT PENELOPE. And here is the vinegarette. 

LETTY. I do hope your headache will have gone by the 
time we’re back. 

AUNT PENELOPE. I’m surc it will, Letty. 

SUSAN. Lord! How countrified my old cloak looks! 

I wish I’d one with furbelows like you, love. 

LETTY. Dearest, you haven’t the figure for furbelows. 

SUSAN. But my shawl is a deal handsomer tlian yours 
that's one comfort. 

AUNT DEBORAH. Come, gels. Relax, relax. [Susan^ 
Letty, and Elizabeth in line right centre. Penelope and 
Rosemary centre, Deborah left centre. Jane at back^ Look 
like Astley’s, I beg of you. The assumption of enjoyment 

is the better part of diversion. 

[She sweeps out, followed by the three, chattering, 
and by Jane. Rosemary stands by the window 
watching their departure. Aunt Penelope 
joins her. They wave from between the cur¬ 
tains. You hear the brougham door shut and 
the carriage move away. Then they come 
into the centre of the room and sit down. 
Aunt Penelope, a little nervously, takes up 
some embroidery on a tambour frame from 
the sofa. Jane enters. 
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JANE. Shall I take the tea, mem.^ 

AUNT PENELOPE [starting]. Oh—the teal Yes, if you 
please, Jane. [Sits on centre settee. 

[Jane takes up the tray and departs. There is a 
moments silence. Then Rosemary rises andy 
coming to Aunt PenelopCy kneels beside her. 
Aunt Penelope puts aside her work and takes 
her hands in hers. 

ROSEMARY. Oh, Aunt Penelope! What a big thing 
love is ! 

AUNT PENELOPE It ts, my dear. The biggest 

thi ng in the world . 

ROSEMARY. Am I big enough for it, I wonder? 

I AUNT PENELOPE [softly]. Only your own heart can 
jitell you that. 

ROSEMARY. The little things I’ve done up to now seem 
so small beside it. If I should make a mistake . . . Aunt 
Penelope, I’m afraid. How can I be sure? 

AUNT PENELOPE [brightly and humorously]. Well, my 
dear, do you think you could mend your husband’s socks 
every Friday night? It sounds a trivial thing, I know. 
But there are fifty-two Fridays in every year, and if you 
live until your golden wedding—which I’m sure I hope 
you may—that makes fifty-two Fridays multiplied by 
fifty Fridays. Oh, I can’t do it! But it runs into thousands 
of Fridays. Do you think you could? 

ROSEMARY [smiling]. Yes, Aunt Penelope. 

AUNT PENELOPE. Then that’s tlie socks settled! But 
* it won’t be thousands of Fridays after all—because he’s a 
’ sailor. Are you a patient thing, Rosemary? Can you 
wait? Because you’ll have to, often and often, while 
he’s at sea. And it won’t mean just waiting. It’ll mean 
waiting in the cheapest of cheap lodgings—at Dover 
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or Plymouth or Bristol. They’re rather dirty, smelly 
places. 

ROSEMARY. I shall love them all, because tliey face the 
sea—where he’ll be riding. 

PENELOPE. Then we’ve settled the question of lodgings! 
[5Ae pauses; then, for the first time, gravely] But, Rosemary, 
supposing one voyage he didn’t come back I m only sup¬ 
posing—could you bring yourself, if you had to, to keep 
house for a—a relative, to fetch and carry, to be at her 
capricious b«:k and call, dependent on her for every crust 
you ever ate, and still not be sorry that you ran away with 

Robin—so many years ago ? 

ROSEMARY [after a long pause]. Yes, Aunt Penelope, 

if need be, I can do all that. 

AUNT PENELOPE Then, my dear, I think 

we’ve settled the whole question. And now I want to 
finish the tail of this bird before Robin before I go to 
bed. Let me see, blue and yellow. . . . Where s my 
yellow ? [j4s she hunts for her silk a knock is heard on the 
other side of the wall centre. Gathering up her work in a 

Aurry.] Oh—er—Rosemary, I—I think I’ll go to bed. 

[Up to centre. 

ROSEMARY [coming up to her left]. Aunt Penelope, will 
you get into awful trouble because you’ve helped us ? 

AUNT PENELOPE. My dear. I’m always in hot_jw ater; 
and if it should be a few degrees up—well, my skin s used 
to it. In fact, it keeps me young. kisses Rosemary^ 

Good night. 

[She goes to the door and opens it, then looks at 
the wall right and sighs. She goes out quickly. 
Rosemary stands for a moment in the centre 
fif the room, then crosses to the panel rtext to 
the fireplace. She raps upon it — long, short. 
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shorty long—and leans her cheek against the 
panel. Long., short., shorty long is answeredy 
and is followed from the other side by shorty 
shorty long thrice repeated. She repeats it 
after the invisible knockery who then raps 
slowly three times. Rosemary repeats it and 
then, turning her heady kisses the panel. 

ROSEMARY [murmuring ]. Robin. Darling Robin. To¬ 
morrow ! To-morrow! 


CURTAIN 
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The action takes place inside the tank ‘ Titus in one of 
the counter-attacks on December i, 19*7> during 
the last stage of the battle of Cambrai. 

The time is dawn^ and just before \ero hour. 

Scenery may be reduced to a minimum s the only 
essential is the rough form of the inside of a male 
tanky seen through an oblong opening in a drop 
curtain. Except for a dim light from a few small 
electric bulbs along the edge of the roof of the 
tanky and the glow from a Primus stovCy the 
inside of the tank is dark. 

The position of the tank is lengthwise from front to 
back of stage. This should create the impression 
of the audience looking into the tank (from the 
rear') through the rear wall. 

When the tank is in motion, if the front portholes are 
open glimpses of the country in front can be seen 
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Over the Top 

The crew of the tank have boiled water to make tea; break¬ 
fast, consisting of tinned sausages warmed up over 
the Primus stove, is in progress. The Tank^ Com¬ 
mander is in the fore-part, seated in the officer s seat, 
which is elevated, like the drivers seat adjoining, and 
is examining with a flash-lamp a map which is spread 
over the driver's seat. The men are in a circle round the 
platform behind the engine. The Primus is on this 
platform. There is silence; then one or two shells can 
be heard to fall some distance away. 

CORPORAL [referring to the shells]. Hallo! tliere s one. 
And another! 

ROBINSON. That’s two. Now a third for luck. 

CORPORAL [after a pause, in which they wait for the next 

shell]. Not this time. 

ROBINSON. Wot, no luck.^ 

CORPORAL. I didn’t say so. 

ROBINSON. Jerry’s very quiet this morning. 

SERGEANT. Here, Ginger, hold my dix^ till I get the 
tea. [Ginger lets the dix^ drop as it is handed to him]. Aw! 
Butter-fingers! 

GINGER. Gripes! [Shaking his fingers^ Its ot! 

SERGEANT. Be more careful, can’t you.^ 

LIEUTENANT. Mind, you fellows, what you re doing 
with that Primus! For God’s sake, don t knock it over! 
The whole tank will be on fire. 

REID. Crumbs! It wouldn’t *alf go hofif with a pop! 

*95 
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HIGGINS [giving Ginger a pusfi\. You make yourself 
scarce, clumsy. Sit down and don’t touch nothing. 

CORPORAL. The water is boiling, sir. 

LIEUTENANT. Well, put out the Primus, then. Give 
me a cup of tea as soon as it’s ready. 

SERGEANT. Won’t be a minute, sir. 

[ The Primus is extinguished. 

CORPORAL. Where’s that tinned cow-juice.^ 

REID. Up there! 

[He points to the locker on the right side of the 
tank. 

CORPORAL. Gimme it, somebody. 

HIGGINS. Don’t yer move, Ginger. Here ye are, 
Corporal. 

LIEUTENANT. Every One had sausagesSergeant.^ 

[The Lieutenant looks at each man in turn^ and 
each replies in his dialect. 

SERGEANT. Yes, sir-r. 

CORPORAL. Yussir! 

ROBINSON. Yussir! [Appreciatively^ Fit for a quarter¬ 
master-sergeant, tliey was. 

GINGER. Yessar! 

JONES. Yessir! 

REID. Yessir! V [Quicklyy one after the other. 

HIGGINS. Sure, sor!; 

HIGGINS, rd luv a bit o* saft bread with a gude crust 
and a dab o’ fresh buther on it. 

REID. No good, Higgy. There ain’t any. 

ROBINSON. Close yer peepers last night, Sergeant.^ 

SERGEANT. Bed was gey dure; except for tha’ it was a’ 
richt. 

ROBINSON. Slept like a top, meself. From the toime 
we finished greasin’ the rollers larst night—abaht one 
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o’clock, weren’t it?—till ’alf an ’our ago it would ’ave 
taken a five-point-seven to wake me. 

SERGEANT. We Cam’ along in gran’ style from Fins last 
night, sir. How far-r was it? Five miles? 

LIEUTENANT. About that. We started at half-past 
seven and got here about twenty-five past one. That s 
six hours; tahe off an hour for tlie halts. Mile an hour 
that’s die pace at which tanks go. 

SERGEANT \looking roitnt/]. What’s the time now? 

HIGGINS [nodding towards the outsidcy having looked 
through an observation It’s Still dark out yonder. 

LIEUTENANT [glancing at his wrist-watch^ which has a 
luminous dial\. It’s close on six o’clock. 

SERGEANT. Are we pushing off then, sir-r? 

LIEUTENANT [nodding\. Zero hour is at six. 

SERGEANT. Here’s a braw cup o’ tea for ye, sir-r. 
Nice and hot! [He hands it to him. 

LIEUTENANT. Tlianks, Sergeant. 

SERGEANT. Come on, laddies; put yer dixeys round. 
Noo, Ginger-r, dinna drap yers. 

HIGGINS. Sure, yer hand’s shakin’, Ginger. Wot’s up 
wi’ ye? Are ye cold, or have ye got the wind up? 

GINGER. I ’aven’t got the wind up, and I don’t want 
none of yer lip. 

HIGGINS. Aw, come on, Ginger! Can’t ye tak’a joke? 
I’m only pullin’ yer leg, 

SERGEANT. Drink this doon, mon! It will warm the 
cockles of yer hairt. 

ROBINSON. That ’orse-shoe is still ’angin’ on to the 
towing-’ook in front. It’s been there now gettin’ on for 
two weeks. I wunner *ow it got there ? 

HIGGINS. There were lashins of ’em in the wood. 

REID [ragging], It’smy belief you think it got there by itself. 
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ROBINSON \argumcntatively\ Well, ye can’t get away 
from it, we were jolly lucky on November 20 and 21 . I 
think it’ll bring us luck this toime. 

REID. What do you say, Ginger.^ 

GINGER. Wot do I say.^ I say I ’ope it jolly well does. 
Can we ’ave a fag, sir.^ 

LIEUTENANT. Smoking in a tank is prohibited by Tank 
Corps Orders. What do you say, Sergeant? 

SERGEANT. Well, sir-r, it’s not exactly w'hat ye might 
ca’ in conformity with Tank Corps Order-rs to cook 
sausages inside a tank; but it’s done, sir-r. 

LIEUTENANT [with a laugK\, All right! Smoke, if you 
want to. yrhere is a knock on the steel door of the tank* 

CAPTAIN [outside]. Open the door. 

SERGEANT. ’Oo is it? 

CAPTAIN [outside]. Section Commander. 

SERGEANT. Sorry, sif-f. I didna recognize yer voice, 

LIEUTENANT. Put out the lights before you open the 
door. We are close up, and the Boche will see us if you 
are not careful. 

[The lights are extinguished^ and the door is opened. 

CAPTAIN. Morning, Elliott. Morning, Sergeant. Morn¬ 
ing, every one. 

ALL. Good morning, sir, 

CAPTAIN. I’ll come in, then we can have some light. 
[He enters. The door is shuty and the lights are switched on. 
Captain Winthorpe goes to the driver's seat and sits down 
beside Lieutenant Elliott^ Give me your map. 

LIEUTENANT. Right, sir. 

CAPTAIN. By the way, check your watch. 

LIEUTENANT, What time do you make it now? 

CAPTAIN. The time is exactly five-fifty-five. My watch 
is synchronized with Brigade. 
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LIEUTENANT. That’s precisely what I make it. 

CAPTAIN. Everything all right? 

LIEUTENANT. Everything. 

CAPTAIN. How’s tlie engine. Corporal? 

CORPORAL. Pulling like a train, sir. 

CAPTAIN. Guns all right, Sergeant? Ready for action. 
SERGEANT. All corrcct, sif. 

CAPTAIN. No trouble with the petrol supply, Reid? 
REID. No trouble, sir; it’s quite all right. 

LIEUTENANT. If One of the valves does gum-up just 
give the Autovac a tap with a spanner. 

REID. Very good, sir. 

CAPTAIN. Elliott, I’ll go through the operation orders 
with you again. 

LIEUTENANT. They are quite clear. 

CAPTAIN. At dawn the cavalry (dismounted) are attack¬ 
ing Gauche Wood from the south and the Guards from 
the north. Here it is on the Ordnance map. [This and the 
follmving he indicates on ir.] Your job is to get die Boche 
out of Morris Bank—a Boche strong point—just to the 
west of Gauche Wood. There will be a company of dis¬ 
mounted cavalry behind you. When you’ve cleared the 
place they’ll take it over. Typhoon and Theresa will be on 
your right. Typhoon will make for the west comer of die 
wood and Theresa for the east end of it. From here, 
at Chapel Crossing, it’s pracrically due nordi to Morris 

Bank. 

LIEUTENANT. Ycs; I’vc been studying the map. 
CAPTAIN. About half a mile away. You go down into 
the valley, then up over the ridge. The first part is all 
right; but as far as I can make out you’ll be in full view 
of the enemy about here. [He points to a spot on the map.\ 
That’s about the place, I think. 
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LIEUTENANT. H’m! There may be a battery of light 
guns waiting for us hidden behind the ridge, eh.^ 

CAPTAIN. You’ll be all right if you don’t let yourselves 
become a standing target. While you are on the move 
you have a better chance of hitting him than he has of 
hitting you. [A shell falls close by.'\ That was a near one! 

LIEUTENANT. I wonder if he’s seen us already? 

CAPTAIN. No. 

[Another shell falls a little farther away. ■ 

LIEUTENANT. That one’s farther away. 

CAPTAIN. An early morning ‘strafe,’ that’s all. [/ie 
looks out through an observation slit.] The morning is nice 
and fine now. It will be daybreak soon. [He gets up and 
moves to go on.] See you at Morris Bank, if not before. 
Anyhow, rallying point is Dudgeon Wood. The barrage 
will start in a minute. Get your engine going when the 
first gun fires. Push off one minute after zero. But I’ll 
give you the signal. The barrage will last six minutes. 
[As he puts his hand on the handle of the door] Switch off 
the lights. [The lights are turned off, and he opens the door. 
As he gets out] Good luck, Titus. 

LIEUTENANT. Good luck, sir! 

CAPTAIN. If you want me I shall be on foot. The best 
place for me to direct the buses is in front of Typhoon. The 
centre tank. 

ALL [simultaneously]. Good luck, sir! 

[Captain Winthorpe walks offy and the door is 
closed. The lights are switched on again. 
Robinson hums the tune of **Hello/ Hello/ 
Who s your lady friend? ” 

KEID. I hope the horse-shoe is still hanging on in front. 

GINGER. Got the wind up. Cocky? 

REID. No; but it would be nice to be lucky, eh? 
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LIEUTENANT. Come 0 X1, Corporal, into the drivers 
seat. 

CORPORAL. Righto, sir! 

ROBINSON. Can ye still see the ’orse-shoe tliere. 

Corporal.^ i -v • • 

CORPORAL \taking a peep through his portkole\ Yes, it s 

Still there. 

ROBINSON. Ah, that’s a comfort! 

LIEUTENANT. Quarter of a minute to go! To your 
posts. Robinson, Jones, Reid, Higgins—on to the starling 
handle. Stand to, ready to swing her over. 

REID. All ready, sir. 

[The barrage commences; one gun noticeably ts 
heard before all the others, then a second and 
a third, less distinctly ; the firing of the guns 
en masse now becomes a loud and furious 

roar. 

LIEUTENANT. Start her up! Now, the four of you, 
together! Keep it going. [To the Corporal^ She s only 
firing on one cylinder. Have you got the air shut off.^ 
CORPORAL. Yessir. 

LIEUTENANT. Ah, good! They’re all firing now. Open 
up the throttle a bit, Corporal. That’s enough. 

CORPORAL. She’s all right now, sir—firing evenly. 

[The noise of the engine can now be heard on top 
of the rumbling of the barrage. The engine 
in the tc^iy Mark IV tank was a Daimler 
sleeve-valve toS-h.p., and comparatively 
silent. Little of the exhaust can be heard 
inside when the tank is closed; with the Tum¬ 
bling of the barrage it would be scarcely 
audible, 

LIEUTENANT. Pay attention a moment, men. 
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\They are talking among themselves. 

SERGEANT. Whisht, you fellows! [They turn to listen. 

LIEUTENANT. This sliow is quite a short one. If we 
get under direct shell-fire tlie bus must be kept moving. 
A moving tank is not an easy target for a field gun. Im¬ 
mediately we start we must swing left to get over the level- 
crossing. Higgins, keep your track in neutral. 

HIGGINS, Sure, sir. 

LIEUTENANT. No. I gear on your track, Reid. 

REID. Right, sir. One up! 

\If the gears do not mesh a grinding noise b heard 
until they engage. 

LIEUTENANT. I’ll pull on the left brake as soon as we 
get moving, to turn her left straight away. 

CORPORAL. Righto, sir! 

LIEUTENANT. Sergeant Maclean, Greaves: don’t use 
your six-pounders unless you have a good target. We 
must not run the risk of a shortage of shells. Start off with 
the Lewis guns; keep a spare one handy to pass to me in 
case tliis one jams. 

SERGEANT. Ver-ry guid, sir-r! 

GINGER. Yessir! 

LIEUTENANT. Reid, havc a spanner at hand to give the 
Autovac a knock. 

REID. Yessir! 

CORPORAL \looking through his porthole with the flap 
partially operi[. Captain Winthorpe is in front, sir. 

LIEUTENANT [raising the flap of his porthole^ Yes, sir. 
[The words **Move off'* can be heard shouted by the Section 
Commander outside.'\ “ Move off” Right! Go on, Cor¬ 
poral; put your foot on the gas. 

[The engine is acceleratedy and the tank starts in 
motion. 
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CORPORAL. Pull on your left brake» sir. Do you want 
her turned more, sir ? 

LIEUTENANT. Just a Httle. Steady. Forward now. 

CORPORAL [slapping the bonnet of the engine to call the 
gearsman's attention^ and putting one finger up by way of 
signal\ One up, Higgins. 

HIGGINS [repeating the sign^ acknowledges the instruction^ 

Right, one up 1 

LIEUTENANT. Go easy. 

[The clanking and clattering of the tracks of the 
tank can he heard. But inside the noise is 
not so loud as outside. 

SERGEANT. The Other twa are off as well. They re in 
full swing. Theresa is leadin’. Typhoon is a bit behind 
her. 

LIEUTENANT. Take her right through the hedge, Cor¬ 
poral. Steady; there’ll be a bump on the other side. 

CORPORAL. Hold tight! Get ready for a jerk. 

LIEUTENANT. Put OH your brake, Corporal. Let her 
down gently. 

[There is a slight thud as the tank meets the 
ground. 

ROBINSON. That was an easy one. 

[Cheers can be heard in the distance. 

.SERGEANT. D’ye hear-r the troops checr-ring US ? Guid 
luck to them, I say. I’d rayther be here than sloggin it 
on fut outside. 

LIEUTENANT. It’s good going now! Level green fields 
instead of mud and shell-holes. Just right for a tank. [To 
the Corporal\ Keep her pointing north. You’re all right 
now. Put both tracks into second gear. 

CORPORAL [slapping the right side of the bonnet and 
putting two fingers up\. Reid, two up. 
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REID \ccknowlcdgLng the or dev by repeating the sigri\. Two 
up. 

CORPORAL \slapping the left side of the bonnet and putting 
txt'O fingers up\ Higgins^ two up. 

HIGGINS [repeating sign\ Two up. 

LIEUTENANT. Now put her ifito top in your primaries. 
[The Corporal does so by moving a lever on his left side.] 
Open her “ail out.*' [The Corporal moves the throttle lever.] 
Good! She’s knotting it now. Doing three or four miles 
an hour. [The crew start singing "John Browns body 
and “ I had a good home and / left."] My God, what a 
target! Look at tliem running. Get your Lewis guns on 
to them. Scatter them in the rush. Range four-fifty. 
[There is a burst of machine-gun fire from both sides of the 
tank. The explosions do not sound very loudy because the 
mu^jes of the guns are outside the tanhy and in consequence 
the firing sounds louder outside than m.] Go on, shower tlie 
ground with bullets. Your fire is falling short. Put up 
your range another fifty. [There is another burst of firing.] 
Range correct. That’s put the wind up the blighters. Look 
at them bolting like rabbits over the ridge. Hold your 
fire. Don’t waste rounds. [The firing stops.] See the 
prisoners coming in! 

CORPORAL, There’s a bloke there wants to give us his 

[yoice off: " Kamerad! Kamerad!" 

LIEUTENANT. No, go away. We don’t want souvenirs. 

The infantry behind will pick you up. 

CORPORAL. Bli’me, sir, it’s a blinking Crystal Palace 

fireworks show! See the colours red, yaller, green! 
My Gawd, the rockets. Very lights, and S.O.S. sig¬ 


nals! 

LIEUTENANT. My word, they’ve 

We’ve got them on the hop. 


got the wind up! 
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ROBINSON. Their shells, sir, is droppin’ be’ind us. 
Tlie P.B.I. are 'aving a rough time. 

REID. Captain Winthorpe is calling for us to stop. He’s 
running to us. 

ROBINSON. Captain Winthorpe’s waving, sir—to stop. 

LIEUTENANT. Stop the bus, Corporal. Take out your 
clutch; put on die brake. 

REID. He’s going round to die front, sir. 

CAPTAIN \j>anting^ speaking from outside^ shouting through 
the left porthole]. Farmhouse on your left; infantry held 
up by machine-guns. Plaster it with your six-pounders. 
There’s a machine-gun nest in the top window. 

CORPORAL, Sure, sir, you’ll be hit; they’re sniping at 
you. Just missed you on the right, sir; there’s another 
dropped in front of you. 

CAPTAIN. Come on! [A pause.] Hell! diat’s got me 
in the arm. 

LIEUTENANT, Won’t you come inside, sir? 

CAPTAIN [voice farther away]. No, I’ll take cover in this 
shell-hole. Get on with the job. 

LIEUTENANT. All right, sir. 

SERGEANT. Ye Can tell the Captin’s a colonial; he likes 
the fresh air. 

LIEUTENANT. Swing left, Corporal. 

CORPORAL [signing with clenchedfist]. Neutral, Higgins. 

MiGGius [repeating signal]. Neutral. 

CORPORAL. One up, Reid. 

REID. One up. 

[The driver*s orders to the gearsmen are always by 
signal in addition to the oral party and are 
invariably preceded ly striking the bonnet of 
the engi/u. The gearsmen shout back the 
order and repeat the signal. 
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CORPORAL {to Lieutenant^ Pull on your left brake, sir. 

LIEUTENANT. Right you are! {The en^nc is accelerated 
and the tank swings lefty and is now aiming directly at the 
farmhouse.'] Steady. Forward. 

CORPORAL {giving sign]. One up, Higgins. 

HIGGINS {repeating]. One up. 

LIEUTENANT. Closc the flaps. Keep them shut. Use 
the sight-holes. They are showering us with rifle and 
machine-gun bullets. 

{These can be heard striking the armour-plates of 
the tank. The sound resembles the pattering 
of 'innumerable small hammers. 

SERGEANT. It’s like fir-rewor-rks in here now, sir-r. 

LIEUTENANT. Tliat’s the splash from tlie bullets out¬ 
side. Cover up your faces, or you’ll get bits of metal into 
your skin. Can you see where you are driving, Corporal.^ 

CORPORAL. Yessir, through this ’ere slit. 

LIEUTENANT. Get ready to fire your six-pounders. 
\There is another burst of machine-gun fire on the side of the 
tank. A bullet enters and makes a singing noise until it spends 
itself and comes to rest. Shouting] Damn! He’s using 
armour-piercing bullets. Step on the gas, corporal. 

CORPORAL giving sign]. Two up, Reid. 

REID {repeating sigri]. Two up. 

CORPORAL {giving sigri]. Two up, Higgins. 

niocins {repeating sigri]. Two up. 

{The barrage becomes less intense and gradually 
stops. 

LIEUTENANT. They’re up in the window. Range 300. 
Fire. {The two six-pounders commence firing.] Bung it at 
them. {Excitedlyy to Ginger] Well done, Ginger! 

SERGEANT. Hoots, ma wee mannie, gie ’em hell! 

REID. Bli’me, not *arfl 
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LIEUTENANT. Tliat’s got iliem. They’ll be bolting in 
a minute. \There is another burst of machine-gun fire 
against the tank.^ There’s a sniper at the top of the 
chimney. [y 4 fter a tank gun fires.} Got him. Good shot, 
Sergeant! [Ginger clutches his shoulder. 

JONES. Ginger has peen hit, sir. 

GINGER. Gawd! that was like a red-hot knife stuck in 
my shoulder. TTiis blarsted tank is a ruddy 'ell. 

LIEUTENANT. What.^ Armour-piercing bullet 

GINGER. Yus, SUr. 

LIEUTENANT. Jones, take over his gun. Higgins, fetch 
out some iodine, and bung it on his shoulder. 

GINGER. Gimme it; I’ll put it on meself. 

[Higgins takes the iodine with some lint from the 
first-aid bag and hands it to Ginger. 

CORPORAL. Gripes! The beggars'ave'ad enuff; they’re 
on the move—see them scampering like rats! 

LIEUTENANT. Pepper them with machine-gun bullets; 
keep on firing at them. By God, I’ll have a shot myself! 

[Lieutenant Elliott fires the Lewis gun from the 
front ball-mounting. 

GINGER [in sepulchral tones}. Give 'cm ’ell, sur. 

LIEUTENANT. All right, Ginger. I’m giving them hell. 
[The gun stops firing.} Blasted thing’s jammed. Spare 
gun up. 

JONES. Here you are, sir. 

LIEUTENANT. Take ^is one. 

[New and old Lewis guns are exchanged. 

CORPORAL. Crawling away on their belly, iliey are. 

LIEUTENANT. Where.^ 

CORPORAL. By the door of the house. 

[Elliott commences firing again. Gun suddenly 
stops. 
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LIEUTENANT. Hell! this ofie’s jammed too. Give me 
a bloody gun that will fire. They’re jamming because of 
the heat in this flaming tank. 

CORPORAL. Here’s a fellow on his stummick near the 
left track. 

LIEUTENANT. He’s dead. 

CORPORAL. He’s alive, all right. I saw him open his eye. 

LIEUTENANT. By Jove! he’s got a bomb in his hand. 
You see what he’s up to.^ He’s going to throw it to bust 
the track. \lVhipping out his revolver^ I’ll fix him. \Elliott 
fires the revolver^ Ugh! The fumes are getting pretty 
thick in here. \He pushes back his * tin ’ helmet and wipes 
his face.'] We won’t have any more trouble from that 
quarter. Open the flaps; let’s get a breath of fresh air. 
How are you, Ginger.^ 

GINGER. Bit faint, sir. I’m a’right sitting'ere. 

LIEUTENANT. Herc’s 3 Hfe-savcr; have a nip of brandy. 
Pass it along, Jones. \He hands his flask to JoneSy who 
gives it to Ginger.] I always carry a thermometer and a 
flask of brandy; I was a medical student before I joined 
up; I suppose it’s habit. 

ROBINSON [anxiously]. Is the ’orse-shoe still in front.^ 

CORPORAL [peering down], Yes,it’s not budged an inch. 

ROBINSON [with relief]. Well, dial’s a comfort. 

LIEUTENANT. Feeling better after diat, Ginger.^ 

GINGER [smacking his lips]. Yussir. I think it’s saved 
my life. Top ’ole. Good stuff. 

SERGEANT. Whisky’s the fuid for a mon! 

LIEUTENANT. Slew her round to the right, Corporal. 

CORPORAL. Right neutral. 

REID. Neutral. 

CORPORAL. Pull on yer right brake, sir. 

LIEUTENANT. Steady. Forward. 
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CORPORAL. Right one up. 

REID. One up. 

GINGER. Give US a fag, Taffy. 

JONES. Here you are, and don’t forget to gife them to 
me pack. 

LIEUTENANT. We must be careful to get on to our 
route. Can you see if tlie infantry are advancing.^ 

ROBINSON [looking backwards'\. Yes, sir; they are. 
Captain Winthorpe is just in front of them. 

LIEUTENANT. What about the oilier two tanks? 

SERGEANT. Typhoons owrc far behind. She’s ditched. 
They are putting on tile unditching beam. Shells are 
drappin’ gey close to her. 

LIEUTENANT. Where’s Theresa} 

SERGEANT. Slie’s ganging strang. Weel aheid. She's a 
braw lassie. A’most on the crrest of the rridge; but farr 
owre to the richt. 

LIEUTENANT. Her objective is the east end of Gauche 
Wood. We must mind our direction, Corporal. I’ll have 
a look at the map. That’s it; make for that mound in 
front of us. Put her into top gear all round. 

CORPORAL [ giving sigri\. Two up, right. 

REID [repeating sigt%\. Two up. 

CORPORAL [ giving sigri\. Two up, left. 

HIGGINS [repeating sigri\. Two up. 

LIEUTENANT [to Corporal]. Into top in your primaries. 
Right. Now we are shifting. Get a periscope out of the 
locker there. Corporal. 

CORPORAL. Yes, sir. 

[^^ ^he locker on his right and puts 

it in place through a hole in the roof. 

LIEUTENANT. The/re not much use. Still, it’s just as 
well to have one in position, 
o 
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CORPORAL. It seems queer for blokes like us, sir, to be 
killing people, doesn’t it.^ Here’s me a commercial who 
never handled anything worse than a bag and a gamp, 
and old Robinson tliere, the tailor, with his needles and 
scissors! 

GiViG^K [chipping in\. The Sergeant can fight; he’s used 
to a rough house, chucking people aht of ’is pub. 

SERGEANT. Hoots, mon, they wouldna be muckle 
trrouble if they were a’ small like ye! 

LIEUTENANT. I dare say that fellow on his stomach was 
a decent enough sort in private life. He made me see 
red. 

SERGEANT. Theresa is on tap of the ridge. She’s gangin’ 
a’ oot. Guid feith! that shell drapped unco nigh her. 

LIEUTENANT. Shc’s altering her coursc; she’s swinging 
left. 

SERGEANT. Ma God, she’s up agen it! 

LIEUTENANT. They are plastering the ground with high 
explosives all round her. 

CORPORAL. You can hear her machine-guns. 

SERGEANT. They are nae bluidy guid agen a field-gun. 
Sardine tin-openers, that’s a* they are. 

LIEUTENANT. See the spouts of earth the shells are 
kicking up in front, behind, on both sides. Good Lord! 

CORPORAL. It will be a miracle, sir, if she escapes. 

LIEUTENANT. She’s putting up a good fight. t 

SERGEANT. Shc’s dodgin* aboot gran*. 

LIEUTENANT. Can’t you go faster. Corporal.^ 

CORPORAL. No, sir. Throttle’s full open. 

LIEUTENANT. Get ready to fire your six-pounder as 
soon as we get to the crest and you can see a target. 

SERGEANT. Yes, sir. I bet it’s a battery of seventy- 
sevens. 
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LIEUTENANT. My word! she’s dodging the shells well; 
she’s getting the concentrated fury of the firing! It’s 
getting hotter and hotter. 

CORPORAL. Aye, sir, they are pounding die ground all 
round ’er. 

LIEUTENANT. By die look of diings she might have 
been hit twenty times already. 

SERGEANT [with admiration]. She kens how tae 
fecht. 

LIEUTENANT. They are jockeying damn* well. 

CORPORAL. If she ’ad six-pounders aboard it would be 
a different story. 

LIEUTENANT. That’s the worst of female tanks; they’ve 
only got machine-guns. 

SERGEANT. She Still kapcs movin*. If she stapped a wee 
minute they’d get her at once. 

LIEUTENANT. Slew her right. Corporal. Then we can 
get both six-pounders into action. 

CORPORAL. Right, neutral. 

REID. Neutral. 

CORPORAL. Pull on your right brake, sir. 

LIEUTENANT. Steady. Forward. 

CORPORAL. One up both sides. 

REID. One up. 

HIGGINS. One up. 

LIEUTENANT. Go on. Full speed. 

CORPORAL. Two up, right. 

REID. Two up. 

CORPORAL. Two up, left. 

HIGGINS. Two Up. 

ginger. Taffy, lemme get there. I want to ’ave a shot 
at ’em. 

JONES. You stick where you are, Ginger; I’ll fire it. 
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GINGER. Naht on yer life. We’re going to ’ave some 
fun in a minnit. ^hey change over. 

LIEUTENANT. You back On your gun, Ginger.^ 

GINGER. Yus. I was fed up witli sitting down doing 
nuthin’. 

LIEUTENANT. There they are! There they are! Seethe 
Boche guns? The flashes to the left of the wood. Range 
nine hundred. Plaster tlie battery as fast as you can 
load. 

CORPORAL. Three seven point seven’s. \The tank six- 
pounders start rapid Jire.'\ She’ll be hit! She’ll be hit! 
They’ve got her! She’s stopped 1 

LIEUTENANT. By God! . . . Four! Five! Six direct 
hits. She’s out. 

SERGEANT. Puir wee lassie! 

CORPORAL. She’s in flames. 

LIEUTENANT. I cxpcct the petrol has caught. Good 
shot, Ginger; you’ve knocked out a gun. 

CORPORAL. That’s one less. The other two will be on 
to us in a minute. 

LIEUTENANT. Change the course. 

CORPORAL. Neutral, left. 

HIGGINS. Neutral. 

CORPORAL. Pull on your left brake, sir. 

LIEUTENANT. They’ve spotted us. 

CORPORAL. I’m damn’ sure they have. 

LIEUTENANT. Steady. Forward. 

CORPORAL. One up, left. This is going to be a sticky 
business. 

HIGGINS. One up. 

LIEUTENANT. TTiat fell short—more than a hundred 
yards away. 

CORPORAL. Bli’me, the earth that’s going up! 
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LIEUTENANT. Bang\ That shot fell tliirty yards to the 
right. Throttle full open ? 

CORPORAL. As far as it will go, sir. 

LIEUTENANT. By God! Tliat dropped much nearer— 
less than fifty yards away. He’s increasing his range. 
CORPORAL. And dead on our course, too. 

LIEUTENANT. Zigzag as fast as you can. 

\Both officer and driver in their excitement speak 
at the same time. 


Left, neutral. 

CORPORAL . . I dodging to 

LIEUTENANT tlieir aim. Pound 

’em, Ginger! Blaze 
away, Sergeant! 

HIGGINS. Neutral. 

CORPORAL. Pull on your left brake, sir. 

LiEUTENANT\. . , Bung it at’em! 

CORPORAL W^rnuhaneously].!^ 

HIGGINS. One Up. 

LIEUTENANT. My God, they’re putting over some stuff! 
CORPORAL. They’ve got us taped, sir. 

GINGER. This ’ere’s a bloody scrap. 

CORPORAL. Flinging it over, they are. 

LIEUTENANT. Close down the flaps, and keep ’em shut. 
Hell for leather! Let her rip, Corporal! 

CORPORAL. Two up, both sides. 

REID. Two up. 

HIGGINS. Two up. 


LIEUTENANT. D’you hear the bits of shell hitting the 
side of the tank? Use the periscope and the reflectors— 
if they are any bloody good to you. I can see best through 
this front gun slit, and the sight-holes. 

CORPORAL. Right, neutral. 
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REID. Neutral. 

/ When you can, use 
your Lewis guns there 

behind, Jones and Rob- 

LiEUTENANTj inson. 

CORPORAL p^jl your right 

brake, sir. Right, two 

^up. 

REID. Two up. \The engine commences to spit. 

LIEUTENANT. Engine’s missing. 

CORPORAL. Bloody thing’s stopping, sir. 

LIEUTENANT. Damn! What’s up? 

CORPORAL. Petrol running short in carburettor. 

LIEUTENANT. It’s the bleeding Autovac. [The engine 
stops and the tank comes to a standstill.^ Hell I she’s stopped. 
Go on. Sergeant, keep firing. What about your gun, 
Ginger? 

GINGER. Can’t fire from this side, sir; I can’t see target. 

LIEUTENANT. You Stay where you are. Corporal. I’ll 
have a look at the carburettor. ^He gets down^ lifts the left 
side of the bonnet., and fiddles with the carburettor^ Car¬ 
burettor dry! It’s the Autovac; give it a knock, Reid. 

\A shell explodes near the tank. 

GINGER. Bli’me! that’s a near one! 

CORPORAL. Periscope smashed, sir. 

ROBINSON. Come on, Reid! Quick! They’ll get us 
now we are standing still. [A second shell falls nearer. 

JONES. Hurry up, Reid. Get a move on, can’t* yer.^ 
T’ye want uss all to go to plazes.^ 

[A third shell bursts even closer. 

HIGGINS. Come awn, Reid; I’ll do it! Lemme give it 
a conk [putting out his hand for the spanner]. Yon was a 
rale near wan. 
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REID [calmly]. This is my job. [Tapping at the Auto- 
vac.] Why don’t you all mind your own bloody business ^ 
D’ye want to bust the tiling? 

LIEUTENANT. Pull yourselves together. Stand to, to 
start her up. [Robinson^ Joncs^ and Higgins grasp the start¬ 
ing-handle and put it in position.] The carburettor’s flood¬ 
ing. Open the throttle, Corporal. Close die air. Go on, 
Reid; help them to swing her over. Keep on turning. 
Keep on. She fired. A bit more. She’s off. Thank God! 
[The engine runs without misfiring.] Get her moving, 
Corporal. 

CORPORAL. One up, both tracks. 

REID. One up. 

HIGGINS. One up. 

GINGER. ’Urryupl Don’t keep Jerry waiting. 

[The patter of machine-gun bullets can be heard on 
the left side of the tank; the clattering of the 
tracks recommences. 

LIEUTENANT. Good sliot, Sergeant I Now there’s only 
one gun. Ginger I There’s a nest of machine-guns in the 
long grass there. Blaze away at it. Swing left, Corporal; 
we’ll go over it. 

CORPORAL. Neutral, lefL 

HIGGINS. Neutral. 

CORPORAL. Pull on your left brake, sir. 

LIEUTENANT. Steady. Forward. 

CORPORAL. One up, left. 

HIGGINS. One up. 

LIEUTENANT. D’you know where we are? Have you 
any idea where the objective is? 

CORPORAL. Not the least. 

LIEUTENANT. Not I. Head straight for diose machine- 
guns. We’ve got to knock them out, anyhow, I don’t 
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know where we are, cooped up in this cattle-truck with 

tlie flaps shut. Are we going north ? 

CORPORAL. I can’t say, sir. The firing has upset the 

compass. 

LIEUTENANT. God knows which way we should go. 
Let her rip! 

CORPORAL. Two up, right. 

REID. Two up. 

CORPORAL. Two up, left. 

HIGGINS. Two up. 

LIEUTENANT. We are over the ridge and on the down¬ 
ward slope. She’s gaining speed under her own weight. 
Site’s moving now. Doing eight miles an hour. 

CORPORAL. And more! 

\/tgain there is 'splash * in the tank. 

SERGEANT. More of yer Crystal Palace fireworrks. 
LIEUTENANT. Keep on firing, Sergeant. 

GINGER. Lumme, ye can smell the paint burning. 

\The machine-gun fire against the tank becomes 
intense. 

HIGGINS. This Lewis gun’s riddled like a sieve, sir. 
LIEUTENANT. Put another in its place. 

CORPORAL. Armour-piercing bullets, sir, coming 
through underneath; I have got a packet in the leg. 

REID. It’s ’ell be’ind ’ere. Chips flying everywhere. 
LIEUTENANT. Get behind the ammunition racks. Pass 
up some iodine for the Corporal. Can you carry on ? 
CORPORAL. Yes, sir. 

LIEUTENANT \throwing the flask to hirn\. Have a swig 
of brandy. 

HIGGINS. This ruddy gun’s gone too. 

LIEUTENANT. Leave the bloody thing there. We’ll 
crush the dogs out of existence. 
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CORPORAL See that bloke with the goggles? 

In front of us, with a machine-gun? Look at his eyes, 
sir. 

LIEUTENANT. They seem to be sticking out of his head. 
Frightened to death! 

CORPORAL. And that chap covering his face witli his 
hands! 

LIEUTENANT. Wc are on them—thirty tons of metal. 
CORPORAL [screaming]. My Gawd I It’s ’orrible, 
’orrible! 

LIEUTENANT [pulling himself together], Tlieir agony is 
over. Swing right at once. There’s a steep fall in the 
ground in front of us. A fifty-foot drop! For God’s sake, 
man, be quick! Slacken tlie pace. 

CORPORAL. Neutral, right. 

LIEUTENANT. Hurry up, Reid! 

REID. Gear won’t budge, sir. 

LIEUTENANT. Take out your clutch, Corporal. 
CORPORAL. I’m afraid it’s no good, sir; can’t, sir; 
it’s stuck. 

LIEUTENANT. Push hard. 

CORPORAL. My leg won’t move. I’ve got a bullet 
in it. 

[j4s the officer opens flap to see in front a piece of 
shell strikes it. 

LIEUTENANT. Hclll [He Staggers hack.] A bit of shell’s 
caught me in the arm. Shut off the engine, somebody, for 
God’s sake 1 Corporal I Sergeant! 

[Ti^e engine is stoppedy and the tank abruptly 
comes to a standstill. 

SERGEANT. Got a packet, sir? 

LIEUTENANT. Bit dazed, that’s all. . . . Just stopped 
in time. Go on firing, Sergeant. What’s the matter. 
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Corporal? He's—he’s f-fainted. Come on, Reid; help to 

get liim down; get into his seat. 

\Thc Corporal is lifted down and laid on the floor 
of the tank. Reid becomes driver. There is 
a crash; a shell has ripped through a corner 
of the right sponson and dislodged the six- 
pounder. 

SERGEANT. Gic me a drap of water, somebody. I ve 


got a bit in ma chest. 

REID [m the driver's seat\. The clutch won t work, sir. 
The connecting-rod is damaged. 

ROBINSON. 'Ere ye are, Sergeant. 

[He hands the sergeant a dixey of water. 

LIEUTENANT. Can’t you use the left six-pounder? 
GINGER. No, I cannot see the gun. 

LIEUTENANT. What about the Lewis guns? 

JONES. Nothin* toin’! 

LIEUTENANT. Start the engine, and put the bus into 
reverse. 

REID. I’m afraid we can’t, sir; the primary gears are 
locked; the gear lever won’t move. 

ROBINSON [hysterically^ We’ll never get out of this 
bloody show alive! 

HIGGINS. I’m damn’ sure we won’t. 

ROBINSON. God, why doesn’t the next shell come and 

finish us ? 

HIGGINS [unmoved]. Horseshoe still there, Reid? 

REID [coolly]. Still with us. 

ROBINSON [/ojt to his surroundings]. Oh, the waiting, 
the suspense! It’s awful! [A shell falls very near. 

HIGGINS. Hell! Yon was near. 

ROBINSON [^bbering]. Why didn’t it hit us? 

GINGER [ca/m/y, to Jones], Give us a fag. 
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ROBINSON [on his knces^ I can’t stand tliis. God, put 
an end to this torture. 

LIEUTENANT. Robinson, pull yourself togetlier; if we 
have got to die let’s do it decently. [There is absolute 
silence.^ except from the tools that Reid is using.^ How are 
you getting on, Reid ? 

REID. Not too bad, sir. 

[A few moments later a not far distant gun-shot 
can be heard. 

LIEUTENANT [looking through thepeephole\. That sounds 
like a six-pounder. It’s Typhoon coming over tlie ridge. 
[More gun-shots can he heard.\ She’s fighting a battle 
royal with that gun. They are firing close to each 
other. By God! Typhoon'wzs nearly hit tliat time. Its 
finished. 

SERGEANT [agkast\. What do you mane, sir.^ Typhoon 
knocked out.^ 

LIEUTENANT [shouting\ No, she’s smashed the gun! 
Give her a cheer, boys! Well done, Typhoon ! 

ALL[cheering]. Hooray! Hooray! Typhoon! Typhoon! 

[There is a knock at the steel door. 

LIEUTENANT. Who’s that? 

CAPTAIN [outside\. Winthorpe. Open the door. 

LIEUTENANT. Right, Sir, 

[The door is opened^ and the inside of the tank is 
lit up by the daylight which enters. 

CAPTAIN [with his arm bandaged]. Well done, Titus \ 

Jolly good! [He climbs into the tank.] Right on your 

objective. You’ve almost got the tank balancing on die 

edge of the bank, 

LIEUTENANT. What! Is this our objective, Morris 

Bank? 

CAPTAIN. Yes. Didn’t you know? 
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LIEUTENANT \with a laugK\. What a bit of luck! 
CAPTAIN. Jolly good morning’s work! The pitch is 
cleared. The troops are coming up to take over. As soon 
as they are dug-in, rally at Dudgeon Wood. 


CURTAIN 
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Buffalmaccd"s Jest 

The action takes place in the late afternoon in one of the 
streets of Florence about 1280. 

The setting need be indicated by no more than three screens 
of two panels each placed against a multicoloured back- 

The one to the right has painted on it the house of Andrea 
Jdi* centre shows the entrance to the church, and 
the one to the left shows a house that happens to be on 
that street. The houses should be painted in gay medi¬ 
eval colourings, something like those seen in illuminated 
manuscripts. The church door is sombre. 

When the curtain rises Buffalmacco, Bruno, and Nello arc 
seen sitting on the bench along the church door, taking 
their ease and in a very gay mood, for Buffalmacco is 
about to relate of the pranks he has just played. 

The three are in the early twenties, and dressed in the gay 
/ colours of the day — tights, jerkins, and belts with 
t daggers. Each wears a cloak that has a hood. 

BUFFALMACCO. The good wife of that onion-smelling 
weaver’ll never trouble me again. 

NELLO. How did you stop it.^ 

BUFFALMACCO. By a clcvcr trick. I- 

\T<tfi comes from his house. He is a small, 
wea^erud old man wearing a threadbare green 
gown and hood trimmed with shabby fur. 
His clothes have seen better days. There are 
a few straggling hairs on his chin. The lines 
of care on his face bespeak one who is ever 
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worrying. He carries a cane^ on which he 
supports himself, 

BRUNO [interrupting Buffalmacco\. Sh! There s the 
master. 

BUFFALMACCO. Wlio ho, Master Tafi! A merry after¬ 
noon to you, who are an ornament to our noble city and 
a shining glory to our profession I 

TAFi. Why aren’t you fellows at work? 

NELLO. To-day is a holiday, when every man is at rest, 
and it would be a poor example to see us at our trade. 

TAFI. H’m. Have any of you seen my daughter 
Francesca ? 

NELLO. No, we have not. 

TAFI. ril give that hussy a fine greeting when she 
returns. She’ll never again stay away hours when she is 
sent on ten-minute errands. 

BRUNO. She’ll return soon, no worse off for her absence. 

TAFI. If only I knew that she’s not with that good-for- 
naught Taddeo! I’ll na ake mincemeat of him if I ever find 
him hereabouts. 

NELLO. You’ll make mincemeat of so fine a fellow, 
master ? That would be a pity indeed. 

TAFI [losing his temper], Pityl Pity, did you say.^ 
That’s not all. I’ll whip him so that he remembers it 
unto the Judgment Day and never comes near Francesca 
and cackles love words to aggravate my aching bones— 
that’s what I’ll do to him! 

BRUNO [smiling]. That’s too little punishment for so 
great a crime. 

TAFI. I know that, Bruno. Of all my apprentices you 
are the most understanding. I’ll think of something worse 
yet. Now I must be off. I must see after the mosaics in 
San Giovanni. You fellows had best get to work. 
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NELLO. You have a short memory, gentle master. But 
a moment ago I told you to-day was holiday. 

TAFI. True. There’d be no holidays if I had my way. 
I can see but little use in adding idleness for any reason. 
Work is glory and pxayer-as well. To what finer purpose 
can be put a holiday than to gather die little coloured 
stones to make a fine mosaic, or paint tlte history of our 
Lord.^ Yet idleness holds sway tliese sinful days. [.S/ar/j 
to walk.\ If you see my daughter send her home. I’ll 
greet her with sweet words of greeting. 

[^IP'alks out limping and grumbling. 

BRUNO. What a kind father! 

\Enter very cautiously Francesca and Taddeo. 
She is about sixteen and he nineteen. They 
are both very attractive. She comes in firsty 
looks aroundy and when satisfied that her 
parents are not in sight beckons Taddeo to 
follow. She wears a long blue gown with 
many buttons and long sleeves and a head~ 
dress. Taddeo is dressed similar to the 
apprentices. 

FRANCESCA. Bruno, Buffatmacco, have you seen my 
father } 

BUFFALMACCO. Oh, look whom we have here! Little 
Francesca. 

NELLO. And Taddeo, her shadow. 

BRUNO. Have a care, Francesca; your father is hot after 
you, and if he sees you here with Taddeo it’ll go ill with 
you. 

BUFFALMACCO. He is Seeking for you high and low, 
and full of wrath. He threatened every kind of torture in 
purgatory for Taddeo. 

FRANCESCA. Mother Mary protect us! [Draws close to 
p 
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Taddeo and holds his hand tightly^ I think you had best 
go, Taddeo. 

TADDEO. Did he threaten me.^ The old- 

FRANCESCA. Taddeo, you should not speak so of my 
father. If you love me enough you must bring him to 
look with favour on your suit. 

TADDEO. I am sorry, Francesca. 

NELLO. I’d court his favour witli steel thumbscrews. 

that moment Tafi enters, and, at the scene, 
stops in dumb surprise. The sight of his 
daughter and Taddeo and the conversation 
puts him in so wild a fury that he cannot 
utter a word. None note him, and they 
continue. 

BRUNO. That’d be cruel. 

NELLO. What! cruel to Tafi.^ Naught is too cruel for 
that dotard! That cracked miser! 

[Francesca accidentally turns and sees her father. 
She is so scared she cannot speak. All she 
can do is to point at him, but the others are 
so engrossed in administering their imaginary 
punishment that they do not take note of her. 

BUFFALMACCO. Ah, Td lovc to Smear his face with 
honey and set him in a flowery meadow for the bees to 
make merry. The old, blathering- 

FRANCESCA. Sh! Look- 

[They all turn in the direction in which she points 
with her finger and see . . . All are dead 
silent for a time, Tafi from fury, the others 
from fear. 

TAFI [almost foaming'\. Blathering! I—mangy curs! 
[ToTaddeQ\ That hound here I So! My own flesh! Those 
whom I teach with my life’s blood! [Suddenly flinging 
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himselfat Taddeo and concentrating all his fury on him^ You 
here! At my very house affronting me I Hound! Stealing 
my daughter behind my back! {Raises his stick and rushes 
at him^ Caitiff! Gallows thief! {Taddeo dodges in and out 
berw’een the painter s apprentices^ I’ll teach you something 
you have yet to learn ! 

{He hits him once or twice; the other times the 
blows fall on the apprentices' backs. Taddeo 
manages finally to run out. Just at that 
moment Mistress Tafi enters and Taddeo 
knocks her down as he flees. The last blow 
of Tafi's sticky intended for TaddeOy falls on 
her shoulders. She sets up an awful howl. 
Suddenly realising what he has doney Tafi 
stops shorty stick in the air. Mistress Tafi 
is shorty faty and grey~haired. She wears an 
old green velvet gown and head-dress and 
looks very belligerent. 

MISTRESS TAFI. Au! Au! What’s this! You idiot! 
Dolt! [5‘^e rises and flings a basket full of vegetables at his 
heady knocking him over. He is hit so hard that he cannot 
rise for a time. She stands squarely in front of him.^ Now, 
you slobbering fool, why did you hit me? 

tafi [ getting up with pain and difficulty^ Oh, my head! 
A fine greeting to get from my wife I 

MISTRESS TAFI. That’s not all. I’ll have more to say 
in the house. Why did you strike me, eh ? Why did you ? 

TAFI. ’Twas not meant for you, but for that scoundrel. 

MISTRESS TAFI. Scoundrel I What are you jabbering 
about? 

TAFI. Oh, my bones! My head! Jabbering, good 
dame! Well, let me tell you, this jabbering concerns your 
fine daughter, who meets her lover behind church doors 
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and stone pillars. ’Twas you brought her up in this wicked 
way! 

MISTRESS TAFi. You ate her father and have served 
her often as an example. \To the weeping Francesca^ In 
with you, Francesca. And as for you, wry pack-beast, I 
just met Ser Giovanni Gualberto, who wants you to bring 
to his house at once the designs of the principal works of 
God from the Creation of Light to tlie Deluge. He desires 
to show them to his cousin, who is here from Genoa. And if 
you come down this very minute he said he’d give you 
the advance sum of a hundred golden florins he promised 
you. 

drives Tafi and Francesca before her into 
the housey and picks up the vegetables that 
have fallen to the ground. Francesca goes 
in weeping and Tafi grumbling. She makes 
up the rear. When they are gone the three 
friends are silent for a time. 

BUFFALMACCO. May the devils gnaw his bowels! 

NELLO [with great emphasis^ Amen! 

BRUNO, Poor Francesca! Poor Taddeo! Tafi is full 
set against tlie good fellow. 

BUFFALMACCO. He hopes to marry his daughter into 
nobility. 

NELLO. I’d give my right hand to play him a scurvy 
trick for his meanness. 

BRUNO. I’d give my left to bring the lovers together. 

BUFFALMACCO. I wondcr what we could- What’s 

that } 

[Two voices are heard singing without. One of 
them apparently is the teacher'Sy who sings 
line by line, and the other repeats it after him. 
Both voices are far from harmonious. 
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THE SINGERS. 

In duke jubilo 

Sing we, make merry so! 

Since our heart’s pleasure 
Lattet in poculo 

Drawn from cask, good measure. 

Pro hoc convivio 
Nunc^ nunc bibito.^ 

\^Entcr Doctor Simon and CalandrinOy both in high 
spirits. Simon is dressed in a scarlet robe 
trimmed with ermine. He is tally skinnyy 
long-nosed. Calandrino is shorty stockyy 
dressed oddly in green and blue. 

DOCTOR SIMON. ’Tis a song, master painter Calan¬ 
drino, I learned while studying the noble art of chirurgy 
at Bologna, but I fear ’tis simpler to teach a pig the physic 
than you to sing. Now, once again, Ser Calandrino: 

In duke jubilo - 

CALANDRINO. 

In duke jubilo - 

NELLO. What’s tliis mummery.^ Are you crazy 

i>oc'TOK sltAOH [first noticing them\. Oh, Messrs Buffal- 
macco, Nello, Bruno, a liappy day to you! Most illus¬ 
trious painters I Why do you look so sad } We two feel 
gay, and that’s why we sing. As for you, I can see by the 
colour of your countenances and the reflection of your 
veins through your cranial bones that you are all greatly 
perturbed. 

‘ The music for this can readily be made up by the actors. Tlie tune 
of GauJtamus Igitur, modihed to fit die words and sung with exemplary 
discord and out of rhythm, would tend itself particularly well to the words 
and spirit as well. 
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NELLO. That we are, Master Simon, for ’tis before the 
meal-time hour and our bellies are crying loudly for 
food. 

BUFFALMACCO \5u<idenly leaping high and shouting at top 
of his voice\. I’ve an idea, Nello, Bruno—I’ve an idea! 
We’ll teach him a fine lesson! 

SI^fON. 

CALANDRINO. 

BUFFALMACCO. We’ll pay our kind master Tafi for his 
iniquities so that he enters the next world white as a young 
lamb. 

DOCTOR SIMON. Of what do you speak 

BUFFALMACCO. Master Simon, greatly renowned sur¬ 
geon of our noble city of Florence, you have ever shown 
a ready hand to help the needy and the good and punish 
the avaricious and mean of heart. 

DOCTOR SIMON. Set Buffalmacco, Ah honesto virum 
bonum nihil deterret ” (“ Nothing will deter a man from 
doing what is honourable ”), as the great Seneca said. 

BUFFALMACCO. Master chirurgeon, you can put the 
final seal on what we’ll begin, so that our cure of this skin¬ 
flint will work for creation. 

DOCTOR SIMON. I’ll gladly join your generous 
task. 

BUFFALMACCO. Fine, Ser Simon! Now, you know 
Andrea Tafi, our master, who is the meanest man in all 
Florence and makes our lives miserable ? 

DOCTOR SIMON. Aye. 

BUFFALMACCO. The blear-eyed rattlebag won’t let 
Taddeo marry his comely daughter, Francesca. He seeks 
for her some worthless noble. 

BRUNO. Even though they love one another like Pyra- 
mus and Thisbe. 


I What are you talking about 
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BUFFALMACCO. Well, you, Simon da Villa, will help 
us bring the lovers together and avenge our wrongs. 

DOCTOR SIMON. Aye, that I will. 

NELLO. Now, Buffalmacco, tell him how. 

BUFFALMACCO. Here is the stratagem. First, we all 
hide behind pillars and posts before Tah comes out, which 
will be right anon. 

CALANDRINO- And tlicn.^ 

BUFFALMACCO. Then you, Calandrino, come up and 
greet him. Look at him closely and feign die greatest 
concern at his appearance. Ask him since when he 
looks so unwell. You know how he fears illness 
and death now that he has reached the days of his 
dotage. Tell him he looks as if he already were in the 
grave. 

CALANDRINO. Oil, I’ll do that most willingly! 

BUFFALMACCO [a// have surrounded him and listen with 
attention]. Next, Nello’ll enter and add to what Calan¬ 
drino said, then I and Bruno’il come in and go through die 
same tale, each surpassing the odier. We’ll put the fear 
of death into him. We’ll paint for him the endless tor¬ 
tures of the damned amongst whom he is certain to be, 
and while so doing you’ll belabour him as you’ll see me 
do, so diat every bone in his body’ll ache. 

NELLO. Ha, that’s a game after my own heart! I’ll be 
right there for my share. 

BUFFALMACCO. Then Master Simon’ll enter and look 
at him, and tell him he’s nigh unto death—for odierwise 
he might doubt us—and offer to cure him for—for— 
fifty florins. 

CALANDRINO. Ho, ho, ho ! He’ll surely die dien. 

DOCTOR SIMON. He, he, he! I understand die little 
game. Indeed, I’ll swear that he looks like a living corpse! 
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As for making him afeard of death, none can do that better 
tlian I in all Florence. 

NELLO. I know that well. 

BUFFALMACCO. To scc that fear, and to see him more 
miserable than the damned for having to pay out gold, 
will be our sweet revenge. Oho, how generous we’ll use 
his good money! 

NELLO. We’ll be well fed for a full month. 

BRUNO. But how about the lovers? What good will it 
do to them? 

DOCTOR SIMON. I’ll prescribe their marriage as a cure 
for him. 

NELLO. That will not do. Tafi is not so blind a fool. 

BUFFALMACCO. Let’s leave them for later. Tm not 
forgetting them. [P^oices are heard from Tafi's housed 
Quick, all out! Nello, Bruno, and I’ll hide behind the 
church door. You, Calandrino, and Doctor Simon go 
beyond yonder house \pointing to tf]. I’ll give Doctor 
Simon the signal when to come in. Calandrino, you come 
out as soon as you see Tafi. 

CALANDRINO. I will. 

\They all disperse. Simon and Calandrino run 
outy while the three friends go behind the 
church door. Andrea Tafi with his wife and 
daughter come from the house. He carries a 
portfolio with papers under his arm. 

MISTRESS TAFI. Have a care, Andrea, and watch the 
good money, even though *tis but a short distance from 
the house of Ser Gualberto. There are cutpurses and 
robbers in every corner of this ungodly city. 

TAFI. I’ll take care indeed. But take equal care of our 
daughter. I have greater things in store for her than 
marrying that common lout Taddeo. 
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MISTRESS TAFi. I’ll watcli her well. We’ll now botli 
go to Mistress Gianelli, who is wailing to show me some 
fine laces. 

TAFI. I’ll return soon. 

[3'Ae and Francesca walk out to the lefty while 
Andrea turns to the right. As soon as 
Mistress Tafi is gone Calandrino enters. He 
walks quickly up to Tafi's very nose^ stops 
suddenly^ opens his eyes wide^ throws up his 
handsy and acts altogether in a highly ex- 
aggerated manner. 

CALANDRINO. The saints have mercy on ust Master 

Tafi! 

TAFI. What’s amiss 

CALANDRINO. Holy Mother, you look sick enough to 
die on the spot. What’s happened 1 

TAFI \ frightfuUy upset]. Naught that I know of. [Feel¬ 
ing himself all over.] 1 feel no worse than any other day. 

CALANDRINO. Ah, but you look worse than any other 
day! Your face is pinched like ancient parchment. Your 
eyes are sunken in your cheeks, your nose looks like an 
old goat’s beard, and your ears droop like a poisoned 
donkey’s. 

[As he enumerates the various parts of Tafi's 
anatomy he points to them and even gets hold 
of them. Every time that happens Tafi draws 
back with the fear of death in his eyes. 

TAPI. Truly, good Calandrino, when I left my house I 
felt no worse than usual, but now I think I do not feel 
well at all. 

CALANDRINO. What has happened, good master.^ I 
fear for your life. The expression in your countenance 
bespeaks great illness. 
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TAFi. True, Calandrino, my head feels ill, and I note 
tliat my feel drag. This because of the many years of 
work, painting pictures and making mosaics in honour of 
the Lord. You’d think he’d reward me witli more than 
the rheum and illness for all the pains I am taking in the 
holy work! 

CALANDRINO. You have worked hard, master, and it 
has sucked the marrow from your bones. 

TAFI. That’s it. I cannot walk any longer witliout the 
aid of a stick. 

CALANDRINO. I sce all tliat in your countenance. 

his head emphatically. 

TAFI. Alas! 

\Nello enters^ comes right up to Tafiy stops sud^ 
denly in front ofhimy and lets out a fierce yell. 

NELLO [yelling]. Heavens! Master, what’s happened 

TAFI [leaping high in the air at the shout]. Mother of 
God! What’s wrong ? 

NELLO. Has the plague got you.^ I saw you but a short 
time ago and you looked as well as a lark in the spring¬ 
time, and now you look green as a frog choking to death 1 
Your nose has turned long and tliin, and your eyes are 
filled with blood. 

TAFI. Lord! Do I look like that.^ 

[Enter Bufialmacco and Bruno. 

DUFFALMACCO. What’s afoot.^ 

NELLO [getting hold of Tafi and swinging him around and 
then pushing him so that he falls into Buffalmacco's arms]. 
A casket full of Job’s diseases has been dumped on 
him. Look, BuflTalmacco, what has happened to our dear 
master! 

BUFFALMACCO [looking at him with great care and ex¬ 
pressing horrified surprise]. Master, what’s gone wrong 
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witli you? You have become yellow as wax. \Hc swings 
him around and throws him into Bruno s arms^ Look at 
him, Bruno! 

BRUNO [going through the same performance as Bufal- 
macco^. Alas, where is tlie pink flesh of your face? Where 
are the folds that graced your stomach? 

[He swings him around and throws him into Hello's 
arms. They keep this up until Simon enters. 

CALANDRINO. I told you, master, you looked as if you 
were ready for the grave. 

NELLO. For die saints’ sake, for our city’s sake, for 
your pupils’ sake who love you above all, save yourself 
from a terrible instant death! 

[Tafi is so bewildered and da^ed from being swung 
about and thrown from one to the other that 
he cannot speak. 

BUFFALMACCO. Sweet master, do not die! [Beckoning 
with his hand for Simon to entcr.^ Hallelujah! The Lord 
protects those whom He loves. He has sent one to save 
you! Here comes Ser Simon da Villa, the master of physic, 
who is the best bleeder in Florence. He’ll bleed you, 
master—that he wdll—I am certain. 

TAFI. Praise—I—Lord- 

BUFFALMACCO. Worthy chirurgeon! Great healer of 
the sick! Our beloved master is about to die; can you 
save him? 

TAFI [almost weepings da:(ed'\. Save—die- 

BUFFALMACCO. His head aches. It is ready to split. 

BRUNO. His knees are weak. 

CALANDRINO. His eyes are dim. 

BUFFALMACCO. He IS ready for the grave. 

TAFI. Yes, I am. Save me! 

DOCTOR SIMON \comes right up to him, scrutinizes him 
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from head to foot^ gets hold of him by the shoulders^ turns 
him about several times^ and finally speaks very pompously\* 
P'estibulum domus ornamentum est. By the first signs I will 
judge. [Raises Tafi's chin.'] Ser painter, I can see by the 
contour of your face that your humours are all choked up. 
Venienti occurriti morbo. When I meet a disease I combat 
it at once. The dull gleam in your eyes shows your 
lenitives are wanting and tliat you need a canonical purge 
of cassia and rhubarb. 

TAFI [shivering and quaking as each symptom is enumer¬ 
ated]. Father in Heaven ! Have I all these things? 

DOCTOR SIMON. Your flabby skin indicates your midriff 
is dissolving in your body, and you must pour on your 
nose burnt fox-tail hair and sulphur. 

TAFI [moaning]. Saints of our land! 

DOCTOR SIMON. The concussions of your body and 
the angle of your coronal joints, your stooping gait and 
the lachrymal eruption around your eyes, show you need 
seven clysters made of the left toes of a white cat, helio¬ 
trope, ground wisdom-stone of the lapis, and young snake- 
tails mixed with warm beer. 

TAFI [almost sinking to the ground]. I’m dead! 

DOCTOR SIMON. That you are, unless I cure you. For 
that I want fifty gold florins. 

TAFI [with a sudden strong shout]. Wliat? 

DOCTOR SIMON. Fifty gold florins, no less. 

NELLO. Give him the florins, sweet master, for when he 
cures you and keeps you alive he’ll cure us as well and keep 
us alive. 

BUFFALMACCO [witk mock weeping]. We want you to 
live, noble master! We don’t want to see you, the flower 
of painters in Florence, buried in the ground and eaten by 
worms. 
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\1 aji has turned ghastly palcy and is going through 
the tortures of the damned.\ 

TAFi. Fifty florins! Eaten by worms!! 

DOCTOR SIMON. Andrea Tafi, don’t you wish to be 
curedDo you want to die? Timidi cst optare nccem. 
(“ Only cowards long for death.”) [Shouting at him] Do 
you want to die, coward? 

NELLO [also screaming]. No, he does not want to die! 
He’ll pay, he’ll pay well! 

DOCTOR SIMON. Then give me fifty florins at once! 

TAFJ. That is terrible. I haven’t got it. 

BUFFALMACCO. Don’t say that, master. Don’t die. 
Your life is worth at least fifty florins. 

TAFI. I swear I haven’t got it! My wife keeps all the 
money, and she never gives me any. It’s far easier to pull 
a tooth from her tlian get a copper. She’ll never give it. 

CALANDRiNO. The Lord have mercy on US! Tlien you 
must die. 

BUFFALMACCO. Tve an idea, master. Why don’t you 
take fifty florins from the hundred Ser Gualberto will give 
you when you bring him tliese drawings? 

TAFI. That I cannoL My wife knows how much I’ll 
receive, and what will I tell her when she asks me for the 
missing money? She’ll liave my life! I wouldn’t dare 
come home. 

NELLO. What an ogress! She would see you die with¬ 
out pity. 

TAPI. Alas, that she would! Good chirurgeon, noble 
benefactor of mankind, won’t you cure me without pay? 
For my sake, for the sake of my holy work—I paint only 
holy subjects—for the sake of gracious dame Charity! 

DOCTOR SIMON. I would gladly do it for dame Charity, 
but from you I must get money. 
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TAFI. You are a hard man, and unchristian. 

BUFFALMACCO. I have a way out, master. 

NELLO. Quick, what is it? He is getting paler every 
minute. 

TAFI. Make haste, good Buffalmacco. How can I do 
it without paying? 

BUFFALMACCO. Oh, no, not without paying! But I’ll 
show the way to get the money so your wife’ll not know 
it. Put fifty florins of the money you receive from Ser 
Gualberto in your bag and the other fifty in your head- 
gear. Give the good chirurgeon the fifty from your purse, 
and then tell your wife you were waylaid and robbed, and 
that the thieves only took your purse. In this manner you 
will be cured and escape your wife’s tongue. 

NELLO. A most noble idea! 

CALANDRINO. Fit for Solomon the Jew. 

TAFI. I dare not. She’ll never believe me, I know she 
won’t! 

NELLO. Do you mean the cruel woman will hold it 
against you tliat you were robbed ? 

TAFI. That she surely will, even if she believes me. 
But she won’t believe me unless I have all tlie city as 
witness to prove it. She’ll nag me night and morn. 

BUFFALMACCO. It’s better to be alive and nagged than 
dead and not nagged. As for witnesses, we’ll swear tliat 
we -werQ all there while you were robbed. Anytliing so 
long as you don’t die. 

TAFI. I don’t wish to. King chirurgeon, can’t you 
make it for less, say twenty-five florins? 

DOCTOR SIMON. No, it necds fifty to put me in the 
proper humour for my work. Argue no more. Camelus 
desiderans coma etiam cures perdidit . (“ The camel, desiring 
horns, lost its ears.”) 
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TAFI. Oh, how I hate to part witli tlie fine golden 
florins! She’ll worry me to death- \Vliat shall I do? 

BUFFALMACCO. I sec a great pallor in your countenance. 

DOCTOR SIMON. The stoop in your shoulders and tlie 
sound of your breath bespeak approaching death. Quick, 
call a priest before it’s too late. 

TAFI [quaking^ Wait! I’ll pay! I’ll bring it soon. I 
do not wish to die yet. 

DOCTOR SIMON. I r'. 

Fine! 

CALANDRINO. i 

BUFFALMACCO. I was Certain you would pay. 

DOCTOR SIMON. Hasten! Run! Deliver the designs 
and bring the money at once, or it will be too late! 

TAFI. I’ll run. Wait for me, good man. It’s but a 
stone’s throw from here, and I’ll be back in a minute. 

NELLO. Oh, we’ll wait! 

\TaJi rushes out. No sooner is he gone than they 
all burst into peals of laughter. 

BUFFALMACCO. Didn’t he squirm! 

NELLO. I thought he would die right then and there. 

CALANDRINO. The mean miser! 

BUFFALMACCO. Now we’ll fcast for the next two 
months. \Taddeo enters cautiously. Buffalmacco spies himi\ 
Ah, young master Taddeo, here you are! Had you come 
but a short time ago you’d have been treated to a sight 
that would’ve done your heart good. 

TADDEO. Of what are you speaking? 

BUFFALMACCO. Taddeo, we just paid Andrea Tafi in 
fine coin for the many wrongs he committed against you 
and us. It may help you gain what you want most at this 
minute because you l^ow no better, to wit, Francesca. 

TADDEO. I don’t understand. 

BUFFALMACCO. I know that well, for if you did under- 
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Stand you’d never marry. Now listen carefully and all 
you here present. \lVith great comic seriousness'\ My fertile 
mind has this minute arranged the cleverest scheme tliat 
ever was. Plant a seed in my brain and roses will grow 
at once. Truly I was bom to be a city official and not a 
painter. Wherefore we shall be the richer for a hundred 
florins soon, and you for a bride. 

CALANDRINO. HoW? 

BUFFALMACCO. ’Tis not Well to display all your wares 
at the first showing. So, good Calandrino, and Simon, 
and Bruno, and Taddeo, all of you go to the inn of Mistress 
Memmi, which is right at the end of the street, and order 
the finest dinner that was ever made, for all of us. ’Tis 
to be served this very evening. And—should you liear 
any commotion or noises—come right back. Taddeo 
before all. 

BRUNO. I don’t understand this. 

BUFFALMACCO. You do not havc to. Just obey. 

BRUNO. I obey. Come. [Turning to go. 

BUFFALMACCO. Oh, Master Simon, lest I forget! I 
think Set Tafi should not only pay fifty gold florins for 
your unexcelled cure, but as an additional price should 
permit Taddeo to marry Francesca. I am certain that if 
you insist on it he’ll grant it. 

DOCTOR SIMON. Aye, I’ll demand it for certain. It 
truly will be worth [with great emphasi^ what I’ll do to 
him. [They all go out. 

NELLO. Buffalmacco, what now 

BUFFALMACCO. We’ll get all his money; all the hun¬ 
dred florins. Do you hear? Sh 1 I hear him. Cover your 
face with your cloak and just do whatever I do. 

[Buffalmacco covers his face with his cloak and 
quickly runs behind the church door. Nello 
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does the same. For a few seconds the stage 
is silent. Tafi enters slowly^ limping. He 
looks about in great surprise when he finds 
that Simon and the others are not there. 

TAFI. Tliey said they'd wait for me. I wonder where- 

\/it that moment Buffalmacco and NellOy their 
faces hidden in their cloaksy leap on him and 
tear from him the purse that is hanging from 
his girdle and the covering from his head 
and knock him down. 

TAFI. Help! Robbers! To the rescue! 

\Taddeo rushes in. As soon as he appears Buffal¬ 
macco and Nello make off. BrunOy Calan- 
drinoy and Doctor Simon enter one after the 
other. Taddeo comes up to Tafi and helps 
him to h 'ls feet. The painter is too frightened 
to see who is helping him. 

TADDEO. Master Tafi, what has happened? Are you 
hurt? 

TAFI. Robbed! My money! Murder! 

DOCTOR SIMON. Calm yourself, master. The apoplexy 
might catch you. 

BRUNO. Tell us what has happened. 

TAFI. Robbed! My money taken from me by 
thieves! 

[Nello and Buffalmacco re-entefy Joining the others. 

BRUNO. Buffalmacco, Master Tafi says liis money has 
been taken from him by robbers. 

BUFFALMACCO. Ho, ho, ha, ha! You area clever one. 
Master Tafi. So you are doing what I told you to escape 
a scolding from your wife! 

DOCTOR SIMON. Or are you doing this to hold from me 
my just fee? Do you think I'll cure you gratis} 
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NELLO- You are a sly one, master. But you don’t have 
to pretend before us. \They all laugh. 

TAFI. I tell you I’ve been robbed! Lord, you have 
punished me! 

BUFFALMACCO. Ha, ha, ha! You play well the trick 
we told you to play, master. 

TAFi. Saints in heaven! I vow and swear I am not 
lying; it’s not a trick. I tell you I’ve been robbed. 
Robbed, do you hear.^ 

TADDEO. Of what trick do you speak 

BUFFALMACCO. But a while ago I told Master Xafi, who 
needed fifty golden florins for his health and was afeard 
of his wife to take it, to tell her he was robbed of it. He 
is practising now how to act tliis. \He laughs uproariously. 

TAFI. I am not acting, I tell you! 

DOCTOR SIMON. Take care—die veins are swelling on 

your head! You may burst if you scream louder. You are 
saying diis just because you do not wish to pay me for 
curing you. 

TAFI \j>Uading\. Ser Simon, I have been truly robbed 
by two thieves, who knocked me down just now. I do 
want to pay you, but I have no money. Look, my purse 
is gone, my headgear as well. Woe! You came in just 
as diey ran away. 

NELLO. You are cleverer than I thought you were, 
master. 

TAFI. Hound! CaidfF! I am not clever. Holy Fadier! 
My wife! She’ll never believe me. She never will. I’m 
undone. My good money gone! My peace for ever as well! 

BUFFALMACCO. If you cry before her like that she’ll 
believe you well enough. 

TAFI. You don’t know her; you don’t know her. She 
has the temper of a fiend. 
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BUFFALMACCO. I’ve never met one more furious than 
Mistress Tafi when truly roused. I pity you. 

TAFi. What shall I do.^ What shall I do? 

NELLO. I fear she’ll never believe you even when we 
swear that ’tis true. She’ll say you spent it drinking and 
carousing. 

TAFI. It’s true, she’s that jealous. She’ll have my life. 
If I could only lay hands on those robbers—I’d tear them 
limb from limb! 

BUFFALMACCO. The Only thing left is for all of us to 
swear that we came in just as you were rescued by tliis 
youth. Hey, Nello, Bruno, Calandrino, chirurgeon, you’ll 
all swear to tliat? 

[//e K'/nksy and motions to all of them to acquiesce. 

ALL. We will. 

BUFFALMACCO. You’ll all swcar that you saw Xaddeo 
rescuing our ma'ster from the robbers and from certain 
death? 

TAFI [realising for the first time that they are all talking 
about Taddeo and turning all his fury on him^. W^hat! you 
here? Near my house again! 

BUFFALMACCO. Softly, mastcr, *tis not a time to scold; 
if it were not for him the robbers might have killed 
you. 

TAFI. A curse on him I My money! My wife! And he! 

\Buffalmacco nudges Doctor Simon, 

DOCTOR SIMON. Master painter, stop your cursing. I 
know this gentleman’s fatlier well, and you may be certain 
he comes from as good a family as you do. Moreover, if 
you do not cease persecuting him I swear I’ll never agree 
to tell your wife that I saw you robbed. Ratlier will I 
tell her the truth—how BuiTalmacco told you to make up 
the lie so that I would cure you. 
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TAFi [weeping]. Saints in heaven! It’s not a He, I tell 
you I Ser Simon, have pity on me! If you tell her that, 
my life is not safe. 

DOCTOR SIMON. Only on condition that you let your 
daughter marry this worthy young man. 

TAFI [weeping]. I can’t! I can’t! 

DOCTOR SIMON. Then I’ll tell the truth and you’ll die 
twice—to wit, from your wife’s tongue and from your 
sickness as well. For I’ll never cure you unless you pay 
me fifty florins. 

TAFI. How can I.^ I have no money. It has all been 
stolen. 

DOCTOR SIMON. You don’t think I believe that tale.^ 

nello. Good master, why don’t you promise to pay 
later when you have it.^ I am certain Doctor Simon’ll 
wait. 

BUFFALMACCO [nudging Simon hard and shaking his head 
to show that he wants Simon to acquiesce]. Aye, I am certain 
Master Simon’ll swear to your wife to the trutli of the 
robbers* tale and cure you on credit, provided you promise 
to pay him fifty gold florins in six months and permit 
Taddeo to marry Francesca. 

BRUNO. Master, agree, please! We’ll die if we see you 
tortured by your wife. 

calandrino. She’ll never believe anything you say 
for the rest of your life. 

DOCTOR SIMON. Comc, I Want a quick reply, painter. 
Is Taddeo to marry your daughter or am I to tell your 
wife the fine tale you made up to hang around her nose.^ 
Will you promise to pay in six months if I cure you.^ 

[They all crowd around him, talking at the same 
time and pulling him in different directionsy 
until he is so bewildered ^ is ready to faint. 
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NELLO. Give in! 

CALANDRiNO. Hurry! 

DOCTOR SIMON. Quick, I sec your wife coming! 

BUFFALMACCO. In a minute it’ll be too late. 

TAFi. I promise, I promise! My money! I do! I’ll 
pay 1 Let them marry—may they swing on the gallows! 

BUFFALMACCO. Now, quick. He down on tlie ground. 

[//e knocks him down, and Taji sets up a great 
howling. 

TAFI. Au, au, my bones! My ribs! 

\Mistress Tafi and her daughter come running in. 

MISTRESS TAFI. What’s UiisWhat’s amiss.^ What’s 
happened ? 

BUFFALMACCO. Something terrible. 

MISTRESS TAFI. Quick! Speak up! 

BUFFALMACCO. But a minutc ago we came rushing in 
at the sound of uneardily screaming and found your poor 
husband, our master, set upon by thieves, who well-nigh 
killed him but for the timely and valiant interference of 
noble Taddeo. ’Twas he who drove them off. 

NELLO. Ah, mistress, you don't know how much you 
owe to Taddeo. Your husband’s very life. Taddeo came 
too late to save the master's money, but he saved his 
life. 

DOCTOR SIMON. 'Tis a true tale. The robbers had 
taken all the money from your husband, and were just 
ready to sever his jugular vein, which destroys the humours 
of the body and means death, when this young gendeman 
Taddeo arrived and drove them off. 

CALANDRINO. He was at the very gates of heaven when 
Taddeo happily interfered. 

MISTRESS TAFI [aghast^ What! All the money gone.^ 

BUFFALMACCO. Aye, and well-nigh his life as well. 
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DOCTOR SIMON \helping Tafi up and whispering to hirn\. 
Quick, tell her about Taddeo. 

TAFI. Wife, all the beautiful money is gone. The Lord 
punished me for all the sins I have committed on this earth. 
Now I am certain to go to paradise. And if not for Taddeo 
my life would have been lost, and for that I’ll not gainsay 
his suit henceforth. 

BUFFALMACCO. The fellow is not a bad sort. 

MISTRESS TAFI. Woe! All tlic money gone! 

TAFI. And my life well-nigh as well. 

DOCTOR SIMON. If not for Taddeo. 

BUFFALMACCO. And as a reward he can marry Fran¬ 
cesca. 

MISTRESS TAFI. All the money gone! Woe! 

\Taddco has stolen up to Francesca and has taken 
her hand. They look at each other happily. 

TAFI. My bones! Good Doctor, will you cure me as 
you promised } 

DOCTOR SIMON. I will. 

FRANCESCA. Sweet Father, may I speak now to Taddeo 
without fear.^ 

BUFFALMACCO. You may indeed. 

TAFI. A curse on those thieves! My whole body aches. 

MISTRESS TAFI [gets hold of her husband’s arm^ as he 
seems unable to walk alonCy and leads him to the house]. If 
only the money had been saved I This is a curse indeed. 
You were born in a black hour! Come, master bleeder, 
and cure him—but I assure you you won’t get a copper 
for your pains. 

[Simon wants to go alongy but Buffalmacco holds 
him by his cloak and motions him to stay, 

doctor SIMON, ril come soon. First the patient must 
jest. 
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TAFi. Don’t wait too long—I can scarce walk. 

\He goes into the house^ led by his wije. Taddeo 
and Francesca^ who have followed, stop at 
the door. They hold each other's hand. 

DOCTOR SIMON \pngry\ I’d much liefer had gotten the 
money I 

CALANDRiNO \gloomy'\. Now we must go to die inn 
and tell them not to prepare the supper. 

BUFFALMACCO. Oh, it’s a pity, isn’t il.^ But, friends, 
save your sorrows for another day; we’ll have many 
grand suppers for many moons to come. 

DOCTOR SIMON \gloomily\. How.^ He’ll never pay. 
Six months from now, nor six years from now. 

NELLO \mocking in sing-song]. Who knows? Who 
knows ? 

DOCTOR SIMON. He’s known for that. Yet I can’t be¬ 
lieve that he really was robbed. 

BRUNO. I do not believe old Tafi. He’s a vile fox. 

BUFFALMACCO [triumphantly]. Fox or no fox, friends— 
look! [d/e pulls out Taji's purse and headgear, filled heavily 
with coins, from underneath his cloak.] Here we have 
enough to live on for the next few mondis like the finest 
lords in Florence. 

ALL. Where did you get it? It looks like Tafi’s purse— 
his cap. They are full of golden florins. 

DOCTOR SIMON. Oh I [JLong-drawri] Oho, I smell a 
trick! 

NELLO. If you do, friend Simon, the less said the 
better. 

CALANDRINO. Buflalmacco, we’ll ask no more. 

NELLO. This time die old codger got what he full de¬ 
served. 

BUFFALMACCO. Ouf deed was a just retribuuon for his 
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many iniquities, and this is the reason for our success. 
The Lord was on our side. 

FRANCESCA. I feel so happy. 

TADDEO. Let us sing and dance. 

\They all join hands, andjust as they commence to 
dance the curtain drops. 
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The Bureaucrats 


It is presumed^ for the purposes of this plciyy that higher 
Civil Service officials labour in comfortable circum¬ 
stances. The scene represents the private office of Sir 
Hugo Salterson. Flat desky with telephonCy and files 
literally tied with red tape. Fireplace with leather- 
covered armchair. Door down right. There may he a 
bookcase containing blue-books ; perhaps the portrait in 
oils of some Victorian head of the department hangs 
over the fireplace. IVe look, as it werCy through the 
window into a room which no IVest End club would he 
ashamed to own. 

Saltersony who is languid and exquisitCy is fifty, yds the 
curtain rises he stands in front of the fire reading a 
buff pamphlet. He expresses disapprovaly crosses to 
desky puts pamphlet on desky touches belly returns to 
fireplaccy pokes fire. Enter TelfeCy who is forty. 
Primness is growing on Telfery though he has a moun¬ 
taineering record and some reputation as a poet. The 
primness may be superficial and merely his office mannery 
but it is distinctly observable. Saltersony poking the 
fire, presents his back to Telfer, who coughs slightly to 
announce his presence. 

SALTERSON. That you, Tclfcr 

TELFER. Yes, sir. 

SALTERSON. Good moming. 

TELFER. Good moming, sir. 

SALTERSON \replaces poker\. The regulation size of 
fireplace in these offices is a scandal. I can't get 
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warm to-day. [Stands, back to fire.} Ah, that’s a little 
better. 

TELFER [sits in armchair]. Our daily martyrdom. 
SALTERSON. Wc scrve tlie State. Did I interrupt you, 

by the way? 

TELFER. You’re most considerate, sir. 

SALTERSON. Then I didn’t. Good. I was looking at 
this form [as if expecting to find it still in his hands]. Oh, 

I left it on tlie desk. Do you mind? G.H. 721/1184. 

[Telfer rises and gets pamphlet. 

TELFER. Oh, yes. The new issue to replace F.K. 

933/4536. . ^ , 

SALTERSON. Did it scem to you satisfactory. 

TELFER. I should judge we’re of the same mind about it. 
SALTERSON. Well, who actually composed this? No, 
don’t tell me. I’m prepared to wager he is one of those 
fellows who reached our midst by the ladder of a secondary 

school. 

TELFER. You’re perfectly right. 

[Salterson nods complacently. 

SALTERSON. Now, what were the instructions? It was 

decided by the Secretary of State to cancel F.K. 933 / 453 ^ 

on the grounds that certain passages in it were obscure. 

The instruction was to clarify F.K. 933/4536* And what 

has this fellow done ? 

TELFER. I should say, overdone. 

SALTERSON. Exactly. One can be too lucid. Surely, 
surely, my dear Telfer, it is not dignified, it is, in fact, an 
insult to the public we serve to imply that after three- 
quarters of a century of free education they are incapable 
of reading words of more than one syllable. That—docu- 
—reeks with monosyllabic words. It reduces an 
official form to the status of a nursery tale. 
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\^Disgustcdly-, he drops it on desk.; then sits at desk. 

TELFER. I felt sure that would be your view. 

in armchair. 

SALTERSON. It IS a question, as I see it, of prestige. 
A man or a woman receives this form. They read it. 
Immediately they grasp its meaning. Immediately! The 
meaning of a Government form! And witlt what result 
to their respect for government? We are no longer a 
mystery. We are no longer above ilieir heads; we can be 
understood, as one plain man to another. I’ll tell you what 
a thing like this does, Telfer. It blows the gaff. 

TELFER. You SUm it Up, Sir. 

SALTERSON. Now, let me see. It was nobody's duty, 
for instance yours, to examine this in draft form before 
there would be—what?—a hundred thousand copies 
printed? 

TELFER \he rises to protest^. One delegates authority, 
sir. It is not one’s fault if the persons to whom one dele¬ 
gates are of an origin leading tliem, as you say, to compose 
an official form in the style of one plain man addressing 
another. 

SALTERSON. That’s very true. The Treasury calls for 
economies. Simultaneously there is imposed upon us the 
sort of person you indicate. Of course, you’ll reprimand 
the fellow. 

TELFER. Emphatically. 

SALTERSON. Indeed, it irks me, but I feel that the weight 
is deserved of a reprimand administered by myself. 
\_Herou:aliy\ I’ll do it. But we’re still faced with a problem. 
Are we, against our convictions, to authorize tlie issue of 
this form? 

TELFER. The Secretary of State- 

SALTERSON. Exactly. He is, if I may say so, an amateur 
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in the technique of governing. He is \sniffs\ a democrat. 
The simplified wording of G.H. 721/1184 is offensive to 
you and me, but we know very well it is just what our 
democratic chief wanted when he ordered revision of 
F.K. 933/4536. Telfer, I rely on you. I instruct you to 
find a way out. 

TELFER. It's very difficult, sir—how not to issue a 
form ordered by the Secretary of State when it is already 
in print and when the Treasury will make the most search¬ 
ing inquiries if we scrap 100,000 copies. 

SALTERSON. That’s it, Telfer. That is the little problem 
I set you. 

TELFER. Very good, sir. It shall have my best con¬ 
sideration. 

SALTERSON. With definite results, my dear fellow. 
This is a crisis. 

TELFER. Oh, quite, quite. [Turning to go.\ And you 
wish to see Pogson.^ 

SALTERSON. PogsonCome, Telfer, don’t be gro¬ 
tesque. You ask me to believe that I’ve been placed in 
this dilemma by a man called Pogson.^ 

TELFER. That’s the name. 

SALTERSON. It hurts me, Telfer. The man is not re¬ 
sponsible for having been born Pogson. He is responsible 
for remaining Pogson. The law has provided. At trivial 
expense names which grate upon thtf susceptibilities can be 
changed by deed-poll. 

TELFER. Exactly. One feels that the whole character 
of the creature is laid bare in his deliberate retention of 
the name of- 

SALTERSON. Spare me. [Raises telephone^ It is I. Send 
Pogson. [Replaces phone\ Don’t speak to me for a 
minute, my dear fellow. I must collect myself. Duty— 
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duty can be onerous. Would you mind taking my eau de 
Cologne out of that drawer and saturating the atmosphere? 
\Telfergets out bottle with spray. Salterson checks him^ Or 
does he wash? The fact is, Tclfer, my request to have 
protective scent regarded as official expenses has been 
refused. 

TELFER. That really is scandalous, sir. 

SALTERSON. Nobody cares how we imperil our lives 
in the service of the State. The size of tlie fireplace! The 
refusal to issue antiseptics! Positively, with the tempera¬ 
ture and the hazards of infection, we might be on service 
in the Crimea before Florence Nightingale went. 

TELFER [returning scenty unsprayedy to drawer\ I should 
say in this case- 

SALTERSON. You Surprise me. 

TELFER. Well, sir, I find in these—er—careerists an 
ape-like faculty for imitating tlieir betters. 

SALTERSON. They wash ? 

TELFER. I guarantee it, sir. 

SALTERSON. Of course, I accept, your assurance of 
Mr—Pogson’s personal cleanliness. Your subordinate 
official position brings you into—I won’t say contact— 
into proximity to these people. An ape-like faculty of 
imitating us, you say. Yes, but lacking higher intelligence. 
Otherwise he could not have composed so fiagrant an 
outrage on tradition as this lamentable document. [A 
knock.]^ Come I 

[£nter Pogson .* very correcty in black coaty striped 
trousersy spats, wing collar, black tie. Young, 
of course, but he appears to conform to tra¬ 
dition, 

TELFER. This is Mr Pogson, sir. 

SALTERSON. Is he going to a wedding? 
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POGSON. I- 

SALTERSON. Never mind, never mind, [Closes eyes.] 
Pray listen to what Mr Telfer has to say. 

POGSON. Yes, sir. 

TELFER. There will, doubtless, be fresh in your memory 
the form known as G.H. 721/1184. 

POGSON. Certainly, sir. 

TELFER. A revision, by your hand, of F.K. 933/4536. 

POGSON. That is so. 

TELFER. You revised with zeal, Mr Pogson. 

POGSON. I went the whole hog. [Sa/terson squirms.] 
What I thought, sir, was that when the Secretary of State 
instructed clarification he meant the production of some- 
tliing that would be clear to him. Clear, sir, that is to say, 
to the Secretary of State. 

SALTERSON. In fact, the whole hog. 

POGSON [grinning]. Yes, sir. 

[He seemsy almosty to have established an under¬ 
standing with Salterson over Telfer s head. 

TELFER. Mr Pogson, it must be five years since your 
talent for passing competitive examinations brought you 
amongst us. 

POGSON. Nearly seven years, sir. 

TELFER. Indeed I That is a long term. And in seven 
years, sir, have you failed to notice tlie existence of a 
departmental point of view.^ 

POGSON. Departmentally, sir, my revision, namely. 
Form G.H. 721/1184, is a nasty bit of work. It lets down 
the department by being lucid, explicit, and as completely 
comprehensible to the man in the street as the football 
news. 

SALTERSON. You’rc candid about it, Mr—Mr Pogson. 

POGSON [quietly]. My view, Sir Hugo, is tliat I have 
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faithfully carried out the instructions of the Secretary of 
State. 

TELFER. You have, with appalling literalness. And 
with a bland disregard of your department’s tradition, 
which makes you in my eyes little less tlian a rebel. 

POGSON. Oh, I hope not, sir! 

SALTERSON. Unless there is more in tliis titan meets 
die eye, Mr Pogson, I must regretfully associate myself 
widi die view expressed by Mr Telfer. To all appearances 
you have flouted departmental tradition. You have ap¬ 
pealed to Caesar. Passing over what you well knew to 
be the policy of your official heads, you have sought to 
ingratiate yourself with the Secretary of Stale. 

POGSON. May I make a submission, sir? 

SALTERSON. Well? 

POGSON. I submit diat die error, die gross error, on 
page 18, line < 5 , of Form G.H. 721/1184 completely in¬ 
validates that form. 

SALTERSON. An error? 

POGSON. A printer’s error. The word t-h-e is mis¬ 
printed s-h-e. 

[Salterson examines the page, Telfer looking over 
his shoulder. 

SALTERSON. Yes. There it is. 

TELFER. But it was your duty, sir, to eliminate mis¬ 
prints. You read the proofs. 

POGSON. Oh, yes. 

TELFER [advancing on him\. A slovenly, careless, slip¬ 
shod— 

SALTERSON. Wait, Telfer. 

POGSON. Might I call it a calculated indiscredon? 

SALTERSON. I begin to feel you’re going to surprise 
me. 

R 
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POGSON [turns and stands to attention to Telfer\ Offi¬ 
cially, sir, I stand rebuked for having passed a serious 
misprint. [To Salterson\ Realistically, sir, postponement 
is such a blessed word. 

SALTERSON. It is tlic keynote of government. 

POGSON. You can’t sanction for issue a form containing 
the gross inaccuracy for which I have suffered official 
rebuke. We fall back on the old forms. There is a large 
supply of these- 

TELFER [surprised]. Indeed.^ 

POGSON. So large that the Treasury examiners would 
undoubtedly protest were we to scrap them. I offer the 
reflection that his Nibs- 

TELFER. Er- 

SALTERSON [amiably]. You refer to our Secretary of 
State 

TELFER. I was thinking aloud. 

SALTERSON. Oh, in our intimate circle it can pass. 

POGSON. Thank you, sir. His Nibs, unlike ourselves, 
is impermanent. He is subject to the caprices of a fickle 
electorate, and some day he might be lost to us. With 
him we should lose tlie necessity ever to issue Form G.H. 
721/1184. 

TELFER. I can only say, Pogson, that I was very much 
mistaken about you. [ 7 b Saltersori] Ah, sir, the depart¬ 
ment! The department! How it civilizes them! How it 
embraces them and makes them its own I 

SALTERSON. Don’t be emotional, Telfer. 

POGSON. If I might trouble you further, sir- 

SALTERSON. Yes.^ 

POGSON [as if introducing a new subject]. In the matter 
of Form F.K. 933/4536) sir. The obscure phraseology of 
this form gives rise to considerable correspondence. I 
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submit that pressure of work justifies applying for addi¬ 
tional clerical aid. 

SALTERSON. I approve. Any—legitimate increase of 
staff is good for the department’s prestige. 

POCSON. Quite so, sir. Makes you feel more like a 
brigadier than a colonel. 

SALTERSON [snubbing that]. Indeed.^ I hardly tliink 
ten extra clerks—I think you said ten ?—make so much 
difference to my feelings. 

POCSON. No, sir. [Glances at him uncertainly and turns 
to go.] Thank you, sir. 

SALTERSON. One moment, Pogson. You have pleased 
me. I find it difficult to believe tliat you were not at a 
public school. 

POCSON. To be told that, sir, is to know that I have 
conquered my handicap. 

SALTERSON. Why don’t you conquer it a bit further.^ 

POCSON. Sir.^ 

SALTERSON. If, as scems possible. I’d like to be in 
closer contact with you in the future, how can I when I 
call you—Pogson } 

POCSON. Is that newspaper on your desk The Timesy 
sir.^ 

SALTERSON. There is no newspaper except The Times. 

POGSON [getting /r]. If I might show you, sir.> I am 
advertising, as the law requires, that by deed-poll I have 
changed my name. 

SALTERSON. But that’s exactly what I was saying to 
Telfer. And as what am I now to know you ? 

POGSON. Spoong. Spong is not entirely unusual. I 
really think Spoong is unique. 

SALTERSON. Spoong. [Nods approval.] Spoong. I like 
its flavour. 
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TELFER \whose lips have been moving ]. Do I detect a 
cross-word influence ? Surely tlie new name is an anagram 
of the old. 

SALTERSON. Andwhynot.^ You are addicted to cross¬ 
words, Mr Spoong.^ 

POGSON. Torquemada does fill in odd moments in the 
office. 

SALTERSON. Moments.^ He takes me hours. Well, 
well, and so we share a foible. Telfer scorns us, you know. 

TELFER. Oh, no, sir. 

SALTERSON. Oh, he does. When Telfer isn’t climbing 
Alps he’s climbing Parnassus. Our service runs to poets. 
[Produces cutting and cross-word I wonder, Spoong, 
if you could put me right about sometliing in last Sunday’s 
Torquemada.^ 

TELFER. Will you be requiring me further, sir.^ 

SALTERSON. Not unlcss you know what’s meant by, 

“ Doubtless bestowed by Ben Jonson on the mermaid’s 
drawers.” 

TELFER. What.^ But mermaids—I mean their mythical 
anatomy—doesn’t call for- 

SALTERSON. And you a poet! It refers to the tapsters 
at the Mermaid Tavern, but- [Looks at Pogson. 

POGSON. Yes, it puzzled me. I hope, sir, that when you 
sent for me I didn’t seem slow to come ? 

SALTERSON. Not at all. 

POGSON. I was in the department’s reference library. 
I find that library invaluable. It might have been provided 
for coping with Torquemada. I’ve got that one, sir. Got 
it just as your summons came. It’s- ^Phone rings. 

SALTERSON \j>ained\ Oh, that distracting instrument! 

TELFER [at *phone\. Yes. . . . No. Preposterous. Sir 
Hugo never sees anyone except by appointment. . . . No. 
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Sir Hugo never gives appointments. . . . Suggest? I 
suggest you’re dealing with a lunatic. . - . Well, deal. 
Primarily our own janitors, ultimately the police. 

[^Replaces receiver. 

SALTERSON [absent-mindedly^ bent with Pogson over the 
pir[ile\. Wliat is that, Telfer? 

TELFER [titters]. Too absurd! Really! Some woman 
who says she has an appointment with you. 

SALTERSON A lady? Well, my dear fellow, 

am I inaccessible to a lady ? 

TELFER, Oh, not a lady. A female member of tlie 
public, who- 

[Rnter Jane APoberley. She is a capable woman 
of thirty^ and perhaps Sir Hugo would not 
define her as a lady, fin facty she works for 
her living. 

JANE [closing doory and statingy not asking]. This is the 
Comptroller’s office. 

SALTERSON [rising]. Yes, but- 

JANE [indicates door]. They talked and I walked in. I 
wanted to see my employees. 

SALTERSON. Your employees ? 

JANE. Yes. I pay income tax. [She remains by door. 

POGSON. Oh, you want tlie Inland Revenue Depart¬ 
ment. They’re tlie people for- 

JANE. No. I want to see what use is made of some of 
my money. Some tiny fraction of my income tax helps 
to pay your salaries. It’s interesting when one’s up from 
the country to see one’s national possessions. I’ve seen 
the National Gallery. That’s all right. Now I’m seeing you. 

TELFER. And that is not all right, madam. The 
Nadonal Gallery is an exhibition open to the public. 
We- 
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JANE. And you do your best to hide. Quite. [Produces 
revolver} sharply\ Come away from that telephone, you! 

[Pogson^ indeed^ was sneaking towards it. 

SALTERSON [m alarm\. A pistol! 

JANE. Yes, it’s a pistol. I can tell you it’s only a toy, 
but you can’t be sure that I’m speaking the truth. Did 
you ever get that holiday feeling yourselves? It makes a 
body very irresponsible. I was thinking as I lay in my 
bed at the hotel this morning how nice it would be if I 
could tell tliem when I got home about me shooting a few 
bureaucrats. Just some of the heads, you know, to educate 
the otliers. I wouldn’t like to cany out a general slaughter. 

SALTERSON [playing up\. No. Dreadfully messy. [To 
Telfer.^ Humour her. 

JANE. Oh, yes, it was quite a pleasant dream. You all 
died neatly. 

POGSON. Don’t you think a nice fat member of Parlia¬ 
ment would be better than- 

JANE. I don’t. They don’t cause the trouble you do. 
We can always change them at the next election, and they 
know it. You’re my permanent officials till death or 
pension do us part. 

TELFER. We’re your officials, are we.^ 

JANE, I’m tlie public. You might take a good look at 
me. Generally you only see me as statistics. To-day I’m 
not a row of figures. I’m real. 

SALTERSON. Are you [sniffs] anything else besides being 
the public.^ 

JANE. A widow. 

POGSON. As we happen to be all married we can’t do 
anything about that. 

JANE. Dear me, boys will be boys! You will have your 
little joke. 
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TELFER [hits desk]. Tell me this, madam. Have you 
come here to air some particular grievance.^ 

JANE. The strong man, I see. There are so many griev¬ 
ances. You interfere, you know. 

SALTERSON. Madam, we govern. Government is inter¬ 
ference by the people for the people. 

TELFER. That’s neat, sir, very neat. 

JANE [casually^. I think about passports sometimes. My 
father travelled over most of the world and never had 
a passport in his life. Passports must employ a lot of 
bureaucrats, and I understand the forgery of passports is 
a flourishing industry with agencies known to every well- 
informed criminal. So useless, isn’t it all.^ 

SALTERSON [who has tried to interrupt^. Passports have 
nodiing to do witli tliis department. 

JANE. That’s the fun of the departmental game. It’s 
always some otlier department’s business. [Pogson movesJ] 
Will tlie gentleman in spats please keep away from tliat 
telephone ^ They held an inquest last week on a boy who’d 
been killed by a shot from a pistol sold as a plaything. I 
don’t say this is the same sort of pistol, but you don’t 
know that it isn’t. Let’s see—I was talking about pass¬ 
ports and visas: the profiteering of the international 
bureaucracy racket. 

SALTERSON. Will you please understand that we have 
nothing to do here with international aflfairs.^ 

JANE. I know. In this department you’re domestic 
racketeers. 

TELFER. Must you usc the American language.^ 

JANE. You’re delicate in the ear? So am I. Do you 
think I liked the things they said to me in that police- 
court? Do you think I liked being made to go there and 
listening to a fat thing on the bench telling me Tm a 
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Sabbath-breaker? \They look mystified^ I suppose you 
know what I’m talking about? The name is Moberley. 
Jane Moberley, of Gorton Green in Shropshire. I keep a 
shop. 

TELFER. Oh! And you’ve been caught selling choco¬ 
lates in prohibited hours. 

JANE. In fact, you don’t know a thing about me. You 
never heard of me before. 

SALTERSON. Gorton Green is some distance from 
London. 

JANE. Your inspectors reach it. 

SALTERSON. That is a compliment. There is no place 
too remote for the vigilance of- 

JANE. Busybodies. We’ve got electric light in Gorton 
Green. 

\Telfer shrugs. The irrational woman makes such 
unconnected remarks. 

SALTERSON. Very nice. I’m sure. 

JANE. Yes, till it fails. It doesn’t fail as a rule, but 
accidents can happen anywhere. It failed on a Sunday 
evening at half-past seven, and I sold candles, and they 
had me at the police-court for doing it. I’ve a question 
I’d like to ask. Is that common sense or is it bureau¬ 
cracy ? 

SALTERSON. Strictly speaking, the law enacts- 

JANE. It enacts that if the light fails people have to go 
to bed. It enacts that if they’re ill they can be ill in the 
dark and if they’re dying they can die in the dark. And I 
opened my shop and sold candles. 

TELFER. Was anyone dying? 

JANE. No, but you won’t wait long. 

\Moves pistol towards him. 

SALTERSON. Do I Understand you were convicted? 
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JANE. That’s not die point. 

SALTERSON. Then you were not. 

JANE. It’s a pity about you. It’s a pity you can’t see 
what it means to a woman to be made to go to a place 
like that. Convicted.^ No, they’d a bit of sense; but I’m 
telling you there was a fat one that hadn’t, and let off no 
end of rubbish about Sabbadi-breaking before die odiers 
could stop him—to me, me that’s been a church-goer all 
my life! 

SALTERSON. But not that night, if I understand your 
narrative correctly. I can’t regard the incident as one 
which lias injured you. You sold candles for profit. 

JANE. That’s how I pay income tax. Making profit. 
Income tax diat goes on people like that inspector. 

SALTERSON \proudly\. He happened to be there, didn’t 
he? This Department never sleeps. 

JANE. Oh, I think I’ll make my dream come true. I’ll 
do a bit of shooting. 

TELFER. Oh! [Ducks behind desk. 

POGSON. Is that necessary? 

JANE. What else can I do with a department which 
never sleeps, never makes mistakes, and never apologizes ? 
Rules and regulations and Form F.K. 933/4536 dll a woman 
trying to earn her living spends half her time attending to 
you instead of to her business. And I’m taxed to keep you. 
First you strangle me, then I pay for being strangled. 
[RaisespistoL'l And this is where I pay back a bit. [Pogson 
plays the hero. He dashes for her; but, quickly, she throws 
the pistol, high, to Saltersoni\ Catch it. [Salterson has 
played cricket : he catches it, and looks amazed at the obvious 
toy in his hand. Pogson looks baffled and foolish. Telfer, 
shamefacedly, rises.'\ Yes, it’s that sort of pistol. Are you 
going to telephone for an escort of the Guards ? [Salter- 
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son checks Pogson's move towards 'phone. Disgustedly he 
throws pistol on deskl] That’s what I thought. It’s terribly 
undignified to make a song about being held up by a 
woman with a toy pistol that wouldn’t hurt a sparrow. 

\^Pogson examines the pistol. 

SALTERSON \slight pausCy then sits; grandly\. Mr 
Spoong, you are strangely slow to open the door for Mrs 
Moberley. \Pogson opens door. 

JANE [touches her forehead\. Just let me photograph the 
scene. [Looks round.^ Yes, this office and three bureau¬ 
crats at home to a lady with a toy pistol. I think that’s 
better than anything I saw in tlie National Gallery. I 
think I gave you worse than I got in the police-court. 
The picture of your panic-stricken faces. . . . Yes, I’ll 
remember tliat as a souvenir of my holiday in London. 
[Turns to gOy then stops and looks at Saltersonl\ England’s 
a rich country. It can afford you. 

[Exit Jane. Pogson closes door. Telfer and 
Pogson look for a lead to Saltersony who 
gives one. 

SALTERSON. Dear me, what a sad case! That toy pistol 
proves how utterly tlie poor woman’s brain has gone. 

TELFER. I should say she’s quite deranged. Passports! 
Now why.^ So completely irrelevant! And then her 
typical megalomania of the distraught in referring to an 
escort of the Guards. [Coughs slightly."] You quite under¬ 
stand, Mr Spoong, that the strictest privacy attaches to 
such an incident? 

POGSON [shows pistol]. I thought of dropping this over 
Westminster Bridge. 

SALTERSON. You havc creditable initiative. Let me 
see—were we discussing something when Bedlam broke 
in? 
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POGSON. Actually, sir, it was Torquemada’s point about 
Ben Jonson and the Mermaid Tavern. 

SALTERSON. To be sure. So pleasant to be brought 
back to historical reality. \^Draws the pu^^ie towards him. 

TELFER. If I might, before I leave you, sir- 

SALTERSON. Ycs, Telfer.^ 

TELFER. I wondered if any instructions arise as to our 
inspector in Shropshire. 

SALTERSON. Thank you for reminding me, Telfer. 
Yes, evidently a man with a deep reverence for regulations. 
Make a note of his name. 

TELFER. Yes, sir, for- 

SALTERSON. Naturally, for official commendation. [ 7 V/- 
fer bows and turns to go.^ Now, Spoong, to exercise our 
brains together. 

[They become absorbed in the cross-wordpu^^le. 
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Eleven a.m. 


Scene : A cellar in Belgium, with steps running down from 
up right to right centre, A few bits of old rug on the 
floor, a box right centre, and a rough palliasse down 
left, on which Carr is sitting. A shaft of sunlight from 
a grating, centre back, slants towards steps, embracing 
more of the stage as the play proceeds. Smith sits on 
box right. A packing-case with old check tablecloth 
centre. Mere Duval off stage right. 

Time; November ii, 1918. 

As curtain rises Carr stretches and yawns. 

MfeRE DUVAL. What time is it.^ 

SMITH [stepping across to shaft of lighi\. The little hand 
is between ten and eleven, and the big hand is two feet 
from the steps. If you waits 'alf a tick you’ll ’ear Big Ben 
striking die quarter. 

CARR. Big Ben! I wonder whedier it’s still stand¬ 
ing, or whether it has been bombed to blazes.^ [TIAO' 
both look round instinctively as if remembering days when 
they were hunted^ I used to live near Big Ben once. Two 
rooms looking over the river. Coming home from parties, 
I used to walk along the Embankment—grey, swirling 
water and twinkling lights. In the daytime there were die 
gulls—they remind one of the sea. In die mornings, often, 
there was a mist, and all the ugly things were hidden. 
There were just the tugs and the barges and the river. In 
the evenings- 

SMITH. You ought to *ave lived down Grosvenor Road 
if you was set on water. I kin remember once, when I 
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was a kid, "anging on to the gas-bracket with the Thames 
up to me chest, ’aving me breakfast off the ceiling. 

CARR \absent~mindedly\ Yes, I suppose you would. 

SMITH \<ifter examining him for a second^ How would 
it be if we was to ’ave a game of nap.^ 

CARR. No. Thanks all tlie same, Smithy. Think I’d 

rather sit still. 

SMITH [looks at him again\. Liver—tliat’s what you’ve 
got. Now, at ’ome, if I felt like ’anging about I used to 
take a good dose of Eno’s. There’s nothing like Eno’s 
for settling one. But, of course, ’ere. ... I know what 
it is. We ’aven’t *ad our morning exercise, and seeing as 
’ow it’s a sunny day perhaps you’d like to step into the 
garden. 

[They both step into the shaft of light and stand 
side by side. 

CARR. TheKingl 

SMITH. The King! 

CARR. God deliver us soon that we may go home to 
England! 

SMITH. Amen. [Pause.} Thegirlsl 

CARR. Ah, yes, we mustn’t forget how to keep our 
hands in, must we.^ You start, Smithy. 

[They go to opposite corners of the stage. Smith 
walks from his comer towards Carr. 

SMITH. Good evening, miss. Are you the young 
woman I met at the Palais de Danse last week 

CARR [absent-mindedly]. No, I’m afraid I’m not. 

SMITH. Oh, sir, we fixed as ’ow you was! 

CARR. I’m sorry. Smithy. Start again. 

SMITH [walks back agairt]. Good evening, miss. Are 
you the young woman I met at the Palais de Danse last 
week 
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CARR. That’s right. 

SMITH. Anything doing to-night.^ 

CARR. Suits me. 

SMITH. We might as well be getting along, tlien. 
\They don't move.] What about a pork chop with a nice 
bit of crackling and then a bob’s worth at die ’Olborn ? 

CARR. What about- It’s no good, SmitJiy, I can’t 

play our game to-night. I’m fed up. How long have we 
been here ? 

SMITH. God knows. I’ve lost count. 

CARR. How long are we likely to be here.^ God knows. 
I tell you. I’m getting to the end of my tether, cooped up 
here all day and all night like a rat in a sewer, with nothing 
to do but listen to that old hag coughing and spitting. 
What is there to do but listen, listen, listen to the footsteps 
on die gradng for a signal? Then we know we are going 
to be fed. And who is going to feed us? A woman. I 
tell^ you, I can’t stand it! We are not men any longer; 
were just animals. [Pause.] W^hen diere’s a knocking at 
the door then we know we are going to be questioned and 
questioned, and what can we do? Nothing but be silent 
and let an old woman and a girl fight for our lives. 
[Makes for the steps.] Let’s end it. Smithy. Come on, 
now. We might get through, one never knows. [ 5 ’edj 
Smith hesitate.] Come on I 

SMITH [running after him]. We can’t, sir, we can’t do it! 
Can’t you see, sir, that if they sees us coming out of ’ere 
it isn’t only us that ’ud get it in the neck, it *ud be them— 
old Madame Duval and mademoiselle? 

M^RE [entering]. Has she come? 

BOTH. No. 

MfeRE DUVAL. Who’s there? 

BOTH. Nobody. 

s 
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M^RE DUVAL. What are you doing on those steps? 

[Carr walks down to the palliasse. 

SMITH [after a slight paitse\. It’s all this being shut up— 
it’s gone to ’is ’ead. ’E can’t just sit down and think of 
old times, pleasant like, the way I can. It’s fret, fret, fret 
till it nearly sends him potty, so e’ says *e can’t stand it no 
longer. 

m^:re DUVAL [walks up to Carr\ Well, you’ve got to 
stand it, do you hear? What’s three months? When it 
comes to three years you can start whining. 

CARR. It’s different for you; you’re a woman. 

m^re DUVAL. You think so, do you? Do you think it 
matters which you are when everything you love has gone ? 

[Puts her hand up to her eyes. 

SMITH [ pushes a chair under her\. I should set down and 
’ave a chat if I was you, then it won’t seem so bad. What 
’appened ? 

M^RE DUVAL [defensively"]. Nothing. 

SMITH. Oh, come on, now! I’m feeling a bit down 
myself, and tliere’s nothing like ’earing about other people’s 
troubles for putting a bit of life into yer. [Pause^ Cough 
it up'now. 

M^RE DUVAL [speaking slowly at first, then as if a dam 
had been opened]. It’s four years—ana three months— 
since I came here, just two days before—War. I had never 
been in a town—we country people do not move much, 
sir—but my boy had to go into hospital; that’s why we 
came. It was a lovely day when we started—the skies 
seem bluer in the country somehow—and my husband 
was allowed to drive us to the station. We were to be 
here ten days. M. le Baron, our master, had business every 
month in Brussels, and he said they would fetch us at 
half-past four, but they never came. By the evening the 
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grey swarm was on the town. Perhaps I ouglit to have 
known, but we were strangers and I was only tliinking of 
going home. 

SMITH. That was ’ard cheese. You did strike an un¬ 
lucky day, didn’t you.^ 

CARR. I’m sorry, Madame Duval. I didn’t mean to 
be ungrateful. It’s this everlasting waiting that gets on 
my nerves. 

SMITH. When did your daughter join you.^ 

mIre DUVAL. My daughter? 

SMITH. Mademoiselle Madeleine. 

MiRE DUVAL. She’s not my daughter. She’s my young 
mistress. She saw them both shot—her father and my 
Henri, side by side tliey went. The master, he made a 

joke, and Henri, he lauglied- \She breaks off suddenly^ 

When she found me she was mad—mad witli hatred of 
what she had seen. She sat brooding day after day, making 
a hundred wild plans. She would be a spy—she w'ould 
get into the trenches—be a Joan of Arc for our country. 
But I had not been her nurse for nothing. I forced her to 
remain here, and she looked after little Jean w'hile I worked 
for our food—with the Germans. In the end lie died. He 
could not eat what we gave him—die poor little one. \A 
slight pause, and Smith pats her gently.\ Just before you 
came I got ill, so Madeleine took my place. I did not want 
to let her go, you understand, sir—die Germans—I would 
rather have starved than let her go, but wliat could I do? 
She was happy when she found you. ** At last I do some¬ 
thing for my country,” she said. \Change of tone\ But I 
am worried. She isn’t used to work—diese long hours 
—it is yesterday morning since she came back, and diis 
is not the first time, and she will not answer my questions; 
she treats me like a child [A shadow passes across the 
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lights and then come three taps—the signal—on the door^ 
There she is I 

SMITH. That’s ’er. 

\Carr still continues to sit gating in front of him. 
The other tM'O move upy Smith on to open the 
door. Madeleine enters^ carrying a large 
basket. She is in complete contrast to Mire 
Duval—youngy attractivey vitaly yet with 
a definite air of playing a part. 

MADELEINE. Good moming, Smithy. \Brushes past 
him as he takes the basket. To Duval\ How are you, my 
lamb [jPaw her on the cheek and kisses her. Stops a second 
as she notices Carr sitting moodily on the bed^ And mon¬ 
sieur.^ 

CARR [coming to suddenly with an effort^ I.^ Oh, I’m 
all right. 

MADELEINE. What is the matter.^ 

CARR. Nothing, 

MADELEINE [endeavouring to keep her voice light\. Then 
why sit tliere looking as if it is something.^ 

CARR \\valking towards her\. I’m sorry—terribly sorry. 

MADELEINE [yZaf/y]. It doesn’t matter. 

[Takes off her haty disclosing lovely copper hair. 
She turns round to Smithy who ga:{es at her 
with the infatuated look of a dog. 

SMITH. I shouldn’t take no notice of ’im to-day, miss. 
’E’s got one of ’is morbid fits. I’m glad I ain’t got none 
of this ’ere temperament; it don’t *alf play one up. 

MADELEINE. What do you meanWhat has he said 

SMITH. He says he’s going to quit. [Jerks his head 
towards door.'\ ’Op it. 

[Madeleine gasps, and is Just going to speak 
when she is interrupted by Mire Duval, who 
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has taken basket from Smithy and unpacks 
it at the table, Aiadeleinc goes into inner 
room. 

M^RE DUVAL. Here is some of your favourite, sir [ro 

CARR [struggles to appear enthusiastic\. Tliat’s splendid. 
Put it on the ice and see tliat die toast is hot. 

[The rest unpack the basket—breads joints potatoes^ 
and lastly a bottle of wine. 

SMITH. What else is there Lor’, she ain’t ’alf done us 
proud! I don’t know when I last got me teeth into a joint 
like that. The Sergeants’ Mess used to cop anything 
diat 'ad any meat on it. [Aikre Duval hesitates, then goes 
across to Aiadeleine as she re-enters, and they evidently argue.\ 
Well, sir, aren’t you glad I stopped you? Look what 
you’d have missed, and a bottle of vin blank to top it 
up with! You’ll be able to drink her ’ealth proper to¬ 
night. 

M^RE Ki.[almost beside herself \. I must know. 

MADELEINE [moving down\. Oh, take the things away 
and don’t worry! 

M^RE DUVAL [following her\. I will worry. Where did 
you get those things? 

MADELEINE. I bought them. 

M^RE DUVAL. How did you get money enough? 

MADELEINE [wearily]. I worked overtime. 

M^RE DUVAL. Is that why you weren’t back last 
night ? 

MADELEINE. YeS. 

M^RE DUVAL. Well, I won’t have it! You’re not to 
do it! 

MADELEINE. Be quiet. 

M^RE DUVAL. I won’t be quiet! [Madeleine flings her- 
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self on the palliasse^ and taking a packet of cigarettes out of 
her pockety looks at it reflectively. To Carr\ Sir, can’t you 
do anything, sir? 

MADELEINE \gctting up and speaking kindly hut with 
authority^ Smithy, will you please help Madame Duval 
out with all these things—and see that she stays out? 

SMITH. Come on, Ma, we’ve got the boot—and time, 
too! I’m peckish. up the basket and starts off. 

M^RE DUVAL. I didn’t mean to upset you, dearie. 

[Madeleine pats her on the shoulder almost without 
noticing. Smith and Mkre Duval exeunt. 

MADELEINE [sitting at tahley slight pause before speaking^. 
And so you plan to leave us, monsieur? 

CARR. Yes. 

MADELEINE [a slightly strained note in her voice\ So you 
give your landlady notice. What is the matter? Are the 
beds not comfortable? Do we not keep a good enough 
table? Or is the attendance not to your liking? 

CARR. Are you never serious? 

MADELEINE. Four years ago, monsieur, I went into 
mourning if I lost one of my doves. Now—if once I 
became serious I should die. And that would be a pity, 
wouldn’t it? 

CARR. Ah [ getting up and sitting beside her\ so you feel 
like that too! Then you can understand what it is never 
to be able to sit still because the walls close round one. 
Never to dare to look back because one only sees faces 
and bodies. Never to look forward because one dare not 
hope. 

MADELEINE. No. 

CARR. But, after all, you can get out. 

MADELEINE [repeating slowly\. Yes, I can get out. 

CARR. My God, you are lucky! 
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MADELEINE. Yes, I aiD lucky. [Pause. Gets the packet 
of cigarettes out.] Didn’t you say you wanted a cigarette 
more titan anydiing in tlie world? 

CARR. I did. 

MADELEINE. Voila! 

CARR [taking one as if it were a jewel]. Tliese must have 
cost you something. 

MADELEINE. They w'cre expensive. 

CARR [taking her hand]. Mademoiselle, when you talk 
like that it makes it hard for me to say what I must say, 
and that is that I must go. [Madeleine makes a movement.] 
When you found me I was ill—worn out. Undoubtedly 
I should have died, but now I am w'ell again. I can’t go 
on day after day, week after week, waiting like a cat for 
my saucer of milk. 

MADELEINE. Have patience. 

CARR. Patience! You don’t know what you are saying. 

MADELEINE. Just Wait a little while longer. 

CARR. I can’t. Listen! You have done so much for me. 
Do this one tiling more. Get me a suit of clotlies that will 
pass me tlirough. Once clear of Brussels, I swear I can get 
back to our lines. If not. I’ll go as a spy. If I am caught 
there are worse ends than that, and I shall have seen the 
blue sky instead of rotting here. 

MADELEINE. So it has all been in vain. 

CARR. Mademoiselle, who can say that.^ We do not 
know what comes after. When I talk of leaving you it is 
not that I am ungrateful. There is between you and me a 
debt tliat I can never repay, but- 

MADELEINE. Robert, just one word. I have heard a 
rumour to-day. If it is nodiing, then I promise to do what 
you ask and help you to get away, but wait until this 
evening. By then we shall know. 
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CARR. What is it.^ 

MADELEINE. I heard- 

CARR. From whom.^ 

MADELEINE. I cannot tell you. 

CARR. I must know the source. 

MADELEINE. I will tell you ail I know. I have told you 
that tilings have not been going well with tlie Germans. 
Tliere are reports tliat the reserves are finished, there is 
much suffering in the big towns, and tliere have been 
many riots by the starving people. 

CARR. How do you know all this.^ 

MADELEINE. Robert, if you keep on interrupting I 
shall never finish. 

CARR. Sorry. 

MADELEINE. It is Said that they have asked for terms 
from the Allies. If they are beaten they do not want tlieir 
country torn and their people persecuted as ours have 
been. They will welcome the victor and hurry home to sell 
him their goods. He is a good business man, the Boche. 

CARR. God, you do hate them, don’t you! 

MADELEINE [sadly\. No, Robert, you are wrong. I do 
not hate. These emotions are gone—they are too danger¬ 
ous. One cannot use one’s brains if one hates. I only feel 
revenge—cold, calculating revenge for all the evil they have 

done me. If I were a man it would be easy. As it is- 

[She pauses for a second^ looks at Carr and changes the subject^ 
I believe it is true that tliey talk of an armistice. There 
have been Allied aeroplanes heard near the city, and the 
sound of shells comes singly instead of like thunder 
rolling all the time; but, of course, it may be another 
trick to get us out of our holes and then laugh at us. 

CARR. What time have they fixed? 

MADELEINE. To-day at eleven. 
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CARR [getting up and going to the sun\. My God, it’s 
nearly that nowl In ten minutes I may be free. Think of 
that, mademoiselle. I can’t believe it. Free! Free to stop 
planning how to kill. Free to go back to what I was. 

MADELEINE \who has remained motionless through this]. 
You are lucky, monsieur. 

CARR. It is the same for us all. 

MADELEINE. One cannot ever go back, [.S-ic picks up 
her hat.] Now you wait here like a good little boy until 
I return. I have only one more errand I must do, 

[Towards steps. 

CARR [following her and taking hold of her elbows from 
the backy preventing her from going any farther]. Madeleine, 
don’t go out again! If it is true that there is an armistice 

I shall be leaving you. I must get back, but- [She 

turns round. He remains stationary so that he is still just 

touching herl] I- [He looks into her eyes and there is a 

pause. He moves slightly nearer^ I have been a fool. I 

have been here all this time and never realized that- 

[He looks at her again and moves nearer; she 
responds. Pausey then she suddenly jerks 
away. 

MADELEINE. No. [Up the Steps. 

CARR. Madeleine! 

MADELEINE. No, no! [Stops suddenly and pulls herself 
togetherl\ Keep Madame Duval quiet. I will be Monsieur 
le Petit Journal and bring you back the news. Say your 
good-bye nicely, Robert. Say, ** Good-byey Mademoiselle 
Tete-Rousse.'* 

CARR. Au revoir. Mademoiselle Cceur de Lion I 

[He watches her outy then comes slowly down the 
steps and sits on the table in silent thought, 

SMITH [enteringy and looking round before speaking]. 
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Where has she gone? [A^o answer\ Where’s she 
gone ? 

CARR. Who? 

SMITH. Mademoiselle Madeleine. 

CARR. Out. 

SMITH. What, again? She was dead beat when she 
came in last time. 

\A furious knocking at the door. Both men look 
at one another and make a dive for the inner 
room. They meet Mkre Duval coming out. 

SMITH. At it again. Lor’, what a life! 

CARR. Shut up! 

\They go in, and Mire Duval goes up to the door, 
which is being banged again. Enter Herr 
Capitan Friedmann in a great state of ex~ 
citement. Mire Duval cringes against the 
wall. 

FRIEDMANN. Docs Mademoiselle Grebu live here? 

M^RE DUVAL. Yes, monsicur. 

FRIEDMANN \coming down steps\ Then tell her I want 
to see her. 

M^RE DUVAL \ following him apprehensively^. She is not 
here, monsieur. 

FRIEDMANN. What do you mean? She must be. She 
told me she was coming straight home! 

M^RE DUVAL. She is not here, monsieur. 

FRIEDMANN. Then where is she? 

MiRE DUVAL. I do not know, monsieur. 

\looking at her closely], You*re lying. You 
want to keep her from me, but I must see her, do you 
hear ? [ ^ alks across to room off".] What is in here ? 

M^RE DUVAL \nms after hirri]. Just another room, 
monsieur. 
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FRIEDMANN. Wlio are these men.^ 

M^RE DUVAL. It is my nephew, monsieur —U pauvre 
he is \^touches her head significantly^., and my son, who 
cannot speak from birtli. They are bodi on tlie register. 

They know notliing. 

FRIEDMANN [at the door\. Come out. 

MiRE DUVAL. Vemi, mes enfants. 

[Carr and Smith enter. The latter, showing no 
sign of intelligence at all, starts touching the 
buttons on Friedmann s coat. Friedmann pulls 
him away, not unkindly. 

FRIEDMANN. Where is your cousin 

[Smith roars with laughter and turns his pockets 

inside out. 

Kmi[pushing him away\ Stand over there. 

[Al^re Duval moves over and stands with him. 
Carr has never moved, standing with an 
expression of bovine stupidity. 

FRIEDMANN. Here, you! [Motions to spot beside him. 
Carr moves slowly.] Is Madeleine here ? [Carr shakes his 
head.] Where is she? [Carr shakes his head. At this 
moment church-bells ring, maroons go, and the shouts of the 
people are heard. Carr points to the door, and Friedmann 
looks at his watch:] My God, I must go, but I must find 
her! Havener you seen her to-day? \Carr nods assent.^ 
Did she go out again? [Carr nods assent.] Ah, perhaps I 
shall meet her. [Takes out card and gives it to Mire Duval.] 
Ask her to write to me. I beg of you to let her write to 
me. She—I- 

[He rushes away, and the group stand motionless 
tUl the door bangs. 

SMITH. Phew! 

CARR [quietly]. It’s over, Smithy. 
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SMITH. What's over? 

CARR. The War, Smithy. 

SMITH. Who says so? 

CARR. Did you hear that clock, Smithy, striking eleven ? 
Did you hear those bells spreading the news ? Do you 
hear those cheers? Tliey are coming from the throats of 
a people tliat for four years haven’t dared speak above a 
whisper. It’s the armistice, Smithy, and tliank God for it, 
for we’re free! Come on now, and don’t let’s waste a 
minute of it. [Makes for the steps. Smith hesitates.^ What’s 
die matter? 

SMITH. Thought I’d just wait and say good-bye, 

CARR. We can come back later. 

SMITH. Somehow I think I’ll wait. 

[Follows him up the steps. 

CARR. You re mad. [Opens the door. The cheering gets 
louder.'] Hurrah! F'ive TEntente! 

[The door bangs and the cheers get fainter. 

SMITH, Well, that’s that. If you’ll hexcuse me I’ll go 
and do me packing—not that a tooth-brush and a razor 
takes much fixing, but, as old B.-P. said, “ Be Prepared.” 

M^RE DUVAL. It will bc quict when you have gone. 
Monsieur Smith. 

SMITH. Oh, come on now, Ma, you can’t have it all 
ways! You won’t know yourself when you can take a bit 
of a promenade widiout them square-’eads pushing you 
off the pavement. 

M^RE DUVAL. That IS true, monsieut, but where should 
I walk ? 

SMITH. Oh, I dunno; just round about, I suppose. 
You’ll soon start hob-nobbin*, once yer finds yer on street 
level. [Mkre Duval shrugs her shoulders^ and Smith goes 
into inner room!] I expect I shall find it a bit queer myself. 
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When you’ve spent four of the best playing ‘ I spy ’ with 
Master Fritz it’s bound to unsettle one a bit. But, Lord, 
my old Ma would make anyone feel at ’ome. I bet, as 
soon as she ’ears our fun is over, she’ll start laying in an 
extry fillet of fish. [Comes our.] There’s nothing comes 
up to ’er fish. [CooA's up and sees Alkre Duval is crying.\ 
’Alio, ’alio, well, I never did, and all hover a bit of fish! 
’Ere, you mustn’t get carrying on like that; you’ll be 
nothing but a red nose wlien you wants to see the sights. 
'Sides, I ain’t going for keeps. I shall be back in no time 
to 'elp you settle in. Duval still makes unintelligible 

soundsy and Smith gets desperate.] I tell you what, you 
come hover and stay along of us for a bit. Ma won t 
understand what you’re saying, but that won t make no 
difference to ’er—she’s deaf, anyway, [/inother series of 
sounds.] Mademoiselle.^ [Pauses and shakes his head.] 
No, I’d lick the mud off ’er boots, but she ain t my class. 
She belongs to Buckingham Palace, site do. Course, I d 
always be on tap if she wanted anything, but, Lor’ lummy, 
give ’er six montlxs in England and she’ll be driving down 
to see us in a Rolls Royce with a coronet on the panel. 

[During this conversation the cheers outside have 
become mingled with jeers of derision. These 
become louder until there is nothing else to 
be heard but the voice of an angry mob. The 
banging of the door is heard. Almost at once 
the door is flung open. Smith and Mbre 
Duval turn round to see the body of Fried¬ 
mann arrive down the steps and Madeleine 
pushed in front of a hostile mob. Her hat has 
been taken off and her head shaved. Strangely 
enoughy her shorn head gives her a saintly 
looky and she treats the crowd with dignity 
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and calm. She walks quietly down the steps 
as if in a dream^ and stops at the bottom. 

FIRST VOICE. Take your German if you’re so fond of 
them! 

SECOND VOICE. See wliat you Can get out of him now! 

THIRD VOICE. Traitor! 

CROWD. Yes, that’s what she is. Traitor! 

FOURTH VOICE. And a Spy! 

CROWD. Yes, she’s a spy as well. A traitor and a spy! 

MiiRE DUVAL [to Smith]. What has happened? [Awakes 
a move^ Let me go to her, monsieur. 

SMITH \stopping her]. ’Alf a tick. This wants thinking 
out. 

VOICE AT BACK. Give her one on the head. She’s not 
wordi saving. 

CROWD {starting to surge down steps]. Yes, finish her off 
and leave them together. 

SMITH [coming out of shadow to ringleader]. ’Ere, ’ere, 
easy on, mates! What is this all about? 

MAN. If our women lose their virtue, then must they 
lose their hair, monsieur. We do not allow them even to 
speak with the enemy. 

SMITH [looking from man to Madeleine and then Fried¬ 
mann]. I—I- 

VOICE AT BACK. Ask her. She’ll tell you. 

CROWD. Yes, you ask her. [Laughter. 

SECOND VOICE. Let’s take her round the town with us. 

CROWD. That’s a good idea now. Come on! Pick her 
up. 

SMITH. What’s the good of that? You’ll lose her half¬ 
way, and then no one won’t be the better off. You trot 
along now and get in at some of these ’ere cafis. Your 
pals will be finishing up all the vin blank if you don’t get 
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a move on \edging them up the steps^. You leave her to me 
[with a wink]. She’ll be all right along of me, you see if 
she ain’t. [A burst of cheering outside.] There, what did 
I tell you? You’ll miss tlie bus if you ain’t sharp. [At 

door] That’s right. So-long! [Looks longingly out of door.] 
Gawd! That air’s good. [Turns round to see Madeleine 
bury her head in Mbre Duval's lap. The latter is comforting 
her automatically^ but it is obvious that she has to resort to 
her conscience before she can give full sympathy. Smith comes 
down the steps andga\es at the two for a moment.] Mademoi¬ 
selle! [A little louder] Mademoiselle! [Looks round and 
sees tablecloth.] ’Ere, take tliis! [Folds it up cornerwise and 
puts it over her head. Pause.] I think it was lovely what 
you done for us. 

MADELEINE [looking straight in front of her]. It was 
horrible. 

SMITH. I shouldn’t think no more about it. 

MADELEINE. I must. When I have told some one, then 

1 can die. 

M^RE DUVAL. My little one! Let us find a priest. You 
can confess. ... All is forgiven. . . - We will say 

Masses. ... vt t 

MADELEINE. For my soul? No, thank you, Nana. 

cannot make my peace, because I am not sorry, 

true what they say, you see. I am just barter. I 

and behind me are starvation—sickness—deatli. Which 


am I to kill? You or my own soul? 

SMITH. Don’t think no more about it. 

MADELEINE. He was a kind man, poor Ernst. I could 
have fared worse. None of the otlier officers knew about 
me, or I should have had to dine and drink and dance 
listen to their bragging and hate in silence. I know one 
girl- [Breaks off and stares into space\ 
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\AikTe Duval looks at Smith. 

SMITH. Best let her be. 

MADELEINE. Men are hungry thing% and Robert was 
ill. He could not eat what we ate, an* each day he was 
getting thinner and thinner. I could see nothing but his 
eyes gazing at the ceiling, waiting to die. It went to my 
heart. I [paused —I tried to earn more money. I even 
tried to steal. I had nothing to sell, except myself. What 
does anything matter when one loves I forgot tlie horror 

in the joy of seeing Robert get stronger. But- At 

first it was just a bargain. I gave him myself, lie gave me 
food; but soon I saw he was not satisfied. He loved me, 
the poor Ernst, and then I could not bear it. 

M^RE DUVAL. Comc and lie down, dearie. 

MADELEINE. It was no longer a bargain. He was giving 
me something I didn’t want. I saw him as an octopus with 
a hundred arms—a spider with a hundred eyes. But he 
was kind. I shall always remember that he was kind. He 
wasn’t happy either. It wasn’t his fault, poor Ernst. One 

cannot help loving. It isn’t possible to help loving- 

Duval puts her hand on her head, and in so doing pulls 
back the cloth round it. Screaming^ No! No, not tliat! I 

beg of you—not tliat 1 I did it to save- [Puts her hand 

in front of her eyes.^ Nana, it’s you! How silly of me— 
and Smithy I had a horrible dream. I dreamed [ 
hand to her head\ —I—Nana! [Mhre Duval siriks down 
weeping.] Smithy. 

SMITH. Yes, miss.^ 

MADELEINE. Robert! [rushes upstage]. Where is Robert? 
He cannot see me like this. You must take him away. 
Where is he? Is he in here? [Points to inner room. 

SMITH. ’E’s gone out, but *e’s coming back. 

MADELEINE. Then you must send him away. Smithy, 
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do you hear? I cannot see him. I would like liim to 
remember me as I was. 

[Rat-iats outside the door. Exit Afadeleine to 
inner room. 

CARR. Smithy, Smitliy! Are you tliere? Open the 
door! [It opens.^ There*s a lorry going now. We must 
say our thank-you’s and be off. Where is mademoiselle.^ 
SMITH. She—she’s not ’ere. 

CARR. Then we shall have to wait. [Coming down steps. 
SMITH [scratching his head^. It’s no good doing that, 
sir. 

CARR. What do you mean.^ 

SMITH [gulping\. She—she’s dead. 

CARR. Dead? What do you mean? She can’t be, she 
was here- 

SMITH. It’s true all the same, sir. She was crossing the 
road just outside ’ere. Seems she wasn’t looking where 
she was going, and one of tliem lorries ’it ’er [gulps]. 

She- 

CARR. It can’t be true! [Looks at bottom of steps where 

he and Madeleine stood\ She—I- 

[Continues to stand still. 
SMITH [beginning to get desperate]. Well, we’d better be 
off. 

CARR. I must see her. Where is- 

SMITH. You wouldn’t know *er, sir. I am sure she’d 
like you to remember ’er just as she was. You go on, sir; 
I’ll be with you in a jiffy. [Comes down steps. 

CARR [stands on top of stepsy looking into room quietly]. 
Good-bye. 

[Shuts the door and exits. Madeleine totters out 
of the doorway and falls on to the edge of 
palliasse. 


T 
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SMITH \slowly picking up his things and making his way 
up the steps^. ’Ere, don’t you get too down-’earied, miss! 
I’ll give ’im tlie slip and tlien we kin all pack up for 
Grosvenor Road. Why, when yer ’air grows yer might 
change yer mind ! \Exit. 
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Jane Wogan 

SCENE I 

Scene: A room in a farm labourer's cottage. A dressery a 
cradlcy and some chairs against the wall. A settle and 
a wooden armchair by the fire. Two doorSy one leading 
into the other room of the cottage and the other opening 
on to the roadside. The cottage is close to the seay and 
from the door and window the sea and the seashore can 
be seen. The shore is partly sand and partly rock and 
shingle. The sea is very roughy for a storm has been 
raging for days. A little group of black-clad people is 
seen walking up the roady and the sound of a hymn being 
sung is heard. It gets fainter and fainter as the people 
pass out of sight. Two women are standing just inside 
the open door—LetticCy an old woman with a placid faccy 
and Alarthay a younger woman with a restless manner. 
They watch the funeral out of sighty then come back into 
the room. 

MARTHA. A lonely house this will be for Jane Wogan 
to-night. 

LETTICE. Aye, it will. She is wild witli tlic loss. 

MARTHA. There’s a big gap left to a woman when her 

baby is taken. 

LETTICE. I can’t understand her. She grieves more than 

if she had lost her a grown woman. 

MARTHA. And isn’t it harder to lose them small and 

helpless than full-grown ? 

LETTICE. How can that be.^ 

MARTHA. It’s light for you to talk, Letrice, you never 
lost a little ’un. I minds when my first was took only two 
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daj's old. I don’t grieve so much now, it’s a hard life he 
would have had; but I grieved then—bitter. After all I 
went through, the pain of the time, the weakness after¬ 
wards, and nothing but empty arms for it all. I cried like 
the rain when Jim’s motlier—she’d come from over the 
liills to nurse me—told me he was gone. Then I fell asleep 
and slept till the morning. I was that vexed as I could sleep 
and my baby lying dead that I told ’em they ought to have 
woke me. 

LETTiCE. Aye, but, Martha, it’s true what they says 
in the Welsh—“ The sorrowful shall sleep, but not the 
trouble-minded.” 

\Alartha "^alks briskly across the room and rolls 
up the blinds with a jerk. 

MARTHA. There, that’s better. I canna bide half-lights. 

LETTICE. What’s it look like out, Martha.^ 

MARTHA. It’s blowing harder than ever. \Martha turns 
from the window and walks to the Jire.'\ We’ll have a cup of 
tea, Lettice, and then tliere won’t be any time lost when 
tliey come back. 

[She puts the kettle on the fire and takes the baby 
clothes off the line. 

MARTHA. There’s lonesome the line looks without ’em. 
It’s strange what a lot a bit of calico and flannel can mean. 

[Martha puts the cups and saucers on the table. 
Lettice makes the tea and they sit down. 

MARTHA. How did the skirt do, Lettice? 

LETTICE. A bit long, but I told Jane to hold it up over 
her arm. 

MARTHA [anxiously']. I hope and trust she won’t forget. 
I remember I lent it to Lucy when her sister was buried. 
Lucy is smaller than Jane, and coming back from the grave 
her feelings got the better of her, and she clean forgot to 
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pick it up. It was a wet day, and I shall never/forget the 
feeling I had walking behind and my skirt gathering up the 
muck, and not liking to say a word. 

LETTICE. It’s a good skirt, Martlia. 

MARTHA. It is. Fourteen year I’ve had it come Michael¬ 
mas, and it’s as good as new now. [Re/lecting] There have 
not been many funerals in die parish but it’s been to—on 
one or another. 

[They finish ceOy and Martha puts two clean cups 
on the table, 

MARTHA. They’ll be wandng tea. 

LETTICE. Aye, she will be tired. It’s a hard day for Jane 
Wogan, and she with little strengdi. God help her! 

MARTHA. God help her indeed! 

LETTICE, I’m afraid for her some way. Yesterday she 
cried like die rain during the day, and to-day just before die 
funeral she would have it as the baby wasn’t dead. She 
went to die cradle and like as if she lifted something out, 
and walked back and fore hushing it to her bosom. Tlien 
she went back to the cradle and stooped over it and like 
as if she put it back; then she sets there smiling and her 
foot rock, rock on the cradle, and it as empty as air. 

MARTHA. The mistake the Lord makes is taking the 
ones as have a right to be here and leaving the ill, come-by- 
chance babies as nobody wants. 

LETTICE. Them as is above knows best. 

MARTHA [doubtfully\ Maybe so, but you canna deny it 
would ha' been a sight handier if Em’ly’s baby had been 
taken and Jane’s left. 

LETTICE. We canna order the world as we thinks fit. 
A queer world it would be if we could. 

MARTHA. The world’s a mighty queer place as 'tis. 
Main steep and slippery for them as is poor. Why should 
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things be so unekal? [Aggressively] Tell me that, Lettice 
Teague. Why should some have more’n tliey can make 
use of, and others not so much as’ll bind body and soul in 
the one.^ Tell me that. 

LETTICE [j:>/aci^/y]. Ask them as is cleverer than me, 
and they canna tell thee. The great tiling is to be contented 
with what we get. 

MARTHA. Fifteen shillings a week don’t give a body 
much scope to be contented on, and four li’l mouths to feed 
beside the man’s and mine. [AfartAa gets up and goes to 
the door^ andy shading her eyes with her handy looks out over 
the sea.] Hark at tlie wind, Lettice. If it blows like this long 
the ship on the head will be in bits afore morning. 

LETTICE. I wonder if there’s any poor souls left aboard 
of her. 

MARTHA [cheerfully]. Not they. Phill, he looked through 
the glass, and there wasn’t a sign of life on her deck. But 
there was a woman aboard of her yesterday. 

LETTICE. A woman 

MARTHA. Aye. Phill saw her just as the ship struck. 

LETTICE. God help her! The cap’n’s wife maybe. 

MARTHA. Aye, likely. Poor creatures. Death’s bad 
enough when it comes in the right way, but when it springs 
on them sudden like that . . . [Pauses.] ’Tisn’t a death 
as would appeal to me, drowning isn’t. Going down out 
there in the black waters, and not a hand to hold you back 
from death. 

LETTICE. The Lord walked on the waters, Martha. 

MARTHA [going on as if she had not heard Lettice's re~ 
marki]. Lonely it would be, I’m thinking. 

LETTICE. Death’s lonely, come where it will. When we 
get to tile journey’s end it’s the parted road for us all. 

[Two figures are seen coming slowly up the roady 
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and John and Jane IVogan come in—Jane a 
thiny sickly-looking womany John a heavyy 
stolid-looking many looking awkward and 
uncomfortable in a black suit. 

{Lettice gets up, andy taking the pin from Jane's 
black shawly looses it and takes it off tenderly. 
LETTICE. $0 thou art back, Jane honey. 

JANE. Aye, but I’d as lief and liefer have stopped there 

along o* her. 

LETTICE. Not thee talk so light, Jane Wogan. 

JANE \angrily\. Who is talking lightIt’s the God’s 

trutli. 

MARTHA. Not thee now, Jane. 

JANE. Is it a small thing to be putting part of yourself 
under tlte earth } 

MARTHA [who has edged round to the back of Jane with 
her eyes fixed on the skirt]. It’s careful you have been of it, 
Jane. 

JANE. I held it up all tlie way; once on tlie road home I 
was near forgetting, and Mary thrust it into my hand. 
I will take it off now, and you can carry it home, Martha. 

\J<xru goes iftto the other roorn. 

JOHN [watching her go\. It’s a black way Jane is taking 
the trouble. 

LETTICE. She is surely. 

JOHN. She’s so dum and bitter. 

MARTHA. Let her alone, John, and take no notice. 
JOHN. But she makes me afraid. Sometimes she wlks 
as if the little maid wasn’t dead after all. 

LETTICE, The doctor said- 

JOHN [impatiently]. The doctor! 

LETTICE. The doctor said she ought to go away for a 
change. 
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JOHN. A change? What’s he talking about? It’s not 
much change there is for tlie likes of us. Here we be and 
here we bides- We canna move more than tlie limpids on 
the rocks. The only change we shall have is when we go 
where we’ve been putting her. 

LETTiCE. Hush thee, John. Who’s talking dum and 
bitter now? The doctor did say as if she couldn’t have a 
change if she took a child to nurse it would be as good or 
better. 

JOHN [yvith keener interest than he had shown before\. Do 
you think she would take to another body’s child? 

LETTICE. Aye, notliing would hearten up her so much. 

JOHN \eagerly\ Do you tliink she would take to it and 
no matter whose babby it was? 

\^Jane comes in with the skirt rolled up and gives 
it to Martha, 

JANE. I’m beholden to you, Martlia. Don’t look any¬ 
where else for a black shawl when you got occasion. 

[Jane catches sight of the empty cradle and sits 
down rocking to and fro with tearless sobs, 

JOHN [roughly but kindly\. Not thee, Jane. Not thee. 

MARTHA. There [aj if she was speaking to a child]y there, 
tliere, never mind, Jane. 

JOHN. Think of what might have been. You ought to 
be thankful as the Lord spared you, Jane. 

JANE. I am not. I’d have tasted death sweet if I could 
have gone with her. 

JOHN. And think, Jane. It might have been me you’d 
a lost. 

JANE [turning to him fiercely]. And what if it had? If 
you think I’d be so wild after you, you are greatly mis¬ 
taken, John Wogan. 

MARTHA [with contempt]. Go and change thy clothes 
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and don’t keep bothering tlie woman. I never seen die 
like of the man. There is not a bit o’ sense in the whole 
bunch and dice of them. \John goes out into the other room. 

LETTICE. It’s coming to a wild night. Hark at the wind 
rising. We must be going, Jane. 

JANE. Won’t you liave a cup of tea.^ 

MARTHA. We had one after you went, Jane. Well 
{getting up]y I must be going too. If the wdnd rises we shall 
have to be down after the wrecking. For she’ll break up 
when the tide rises. 

LETTICE {putting on her shawl^ Well, good night, Jane, 
and the Lord give thee strengdi to bear up against it. 

MARTHA [briskly]. Good-bye and God bless thee! If 
there’s anything I can do, don’t be backward in asking. 

[Lettice and Martha go out and walk down the 
road. John comes in in his working clothes. 

JOHN. Won’t thee have some tea, Jane.^ 

JANE. I canna eat. The food chokes me, but maybe 

you’re wanting yours, John. 

JOHN. No hurry, maid. I’ll be having it by and by. 
[John sits down.] Would it peace you a bit if I was to get 
the Bible and read out a chapter.^ 

JANE. Maybe aye and maybe no. 

[John goes into the other room andy returning with 
a large Bible^ puts it on the table. After 
fumbling with the pages he begins to read out 
slowly and laboriously, pointing out each line 
with his finger. 

JOHN. While he was yet speaking, there came also 
another, and said. Thy sons and thy daughters were eating 
and drinking wine in their elder brother’s house: And, 
behold, there came a great wind from the wilderness and 
smote the four comers of the house, and it fell upon the 
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young men, and they are dead; and I only am escaped 
alone to tell thee. Then Job arose, and rent his mantle, 
and shaved his head, and fell down upon the ground, and 
worshipped. And said, Naked came I out of my mother’s 
womb, and naked shall I return thither: the Lord gave, 
and the Lord hath taken away; blessed be the name of the 
Lord.” 

JANE \indignantly\ Is it going to peace me, John Wogan, 
to be told that some one else has a better right to her than 
me? {With rising excitement] Put away that lying book, 
John Wogan. How was she His? Didn’t I carry her every 
step of tlie way for nine long montlis? It isn’t taking 
His own. It’s stolen my baby He has. 

JOHN [sternly]. Do not take such words on your lips, 
Jane Wogan. [More mildly] The little maid is happier up 
there. [John rests one hand on the table and points upward 
with the other hand.] We should be hard set to do as well 
by her. 

JANE. It’s easy you talking. You’ll be out in the fields, 
but me shut up with the want of her all the day. Oh, my 
li’l maid, what shall I do without thee? 

[Jane puts her foot on the cradle and begins to 
rock it. 

JOHN. Rocking won’t bring her back, Jane. 

JANE. Maybe not. 

JOHN. Why keep on at it, then? 

JANE. I don’t know. 

JOHN. It can’t comfort thee much to keep rock, rock 
on a cradle, and nothing as God’s made in it. The doctor 
said, Jane- 

JANE. The doctor. What does he know ? 

JOHN. The doctor said if you took a child to nurse- 

JANE. Would you tempt me to murder the memory of 
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her witli the thoughts of another to fill her place? Td 
be afraid to get fond of another. 

JOHN. I was only saying wliat die doctor said. 

JANE [with a note of hope\. Where could you get one? 

JOHN. It’s no use talking if you are against having 
one. 

JANE \_gcts up and begins walking restlessly up and down 
the room, talking as if to herself If only I wasn t afraid 
to get fond of another. If only I wasn’t afraid. \Turning 
to John\ Now you have put the thought into my head I 
canna rest. I must have something to all up the want, John. 

JOHN. You have me, Jane. 

JANE {not unkindly^ but gravelyy as if stating a fact]. You 
will never fill die hunger here, John {laying her hand on 
her bosom]. I wants something . . . {J<^^ pauses as if 
trying to find words to express herself] Something as is 
looking to me for everytliing. Something as canna live 
without me—something helpless like as I can cuddle up 
to my bosom. {Starting to her feet sudderdy and listening 
intently] Hark! What’s that? 

JOHN. It’s the wind. 

JANE. It’s something beside the wind. Hark, there ds 
again. 

JOHN. Ids nought but the wind. 

JANE. No, no! It’s a baby crying out there in the 
storm! 

JOHN. You mustn’t be fancying things, Jane. 

JANE. It isn’t fancy. Listen, there ’tis again. John, 
John, it’s my li’l maid woke up in the graveyard and is 
frightened out there by herself. Hush thee. Mother s 
coming, my honey! 

{Jane goes to rush out through the door. John 
follows and puts his hand on her shoulder. 
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JOHN. Not thee, Jane. ’Tis fancy. 

JANE. I tell you I heard it as plain as plain. Let me go! 
Don’t hinder me, man! I can hear her crying. It’s my 
baby. 

JOHN. The babby is dead, and the dead canna cry. 

\All the excitement dies down from Jane's face., 
and she lets John bring her back to the chair, 
and sits down listlessly. John goes and shuts 
the door. 

JANE. Never mind me, John. I know now, but at times 
it comes over me as I can hear her crying, and I feels as 
if I must go and look for her. 

\The cottage door is burst open violently, and 
Martha, breathless, with her hair blown all 
over her face, comes in. 

MARTHA. The wreck’s coming in, John Wogan, and if 
we don’t hurry the men from the head will have every 
blessed bit of timber. They are down with their carts 
gathering it up as fast as the sea brings it in. If we are 
not quick there won’t be enough wood left to build a 
crow’s nest with. {John gets up quickly. 

JANE. And is it wrecking you’ll be going, John Wogan, 
and the baby not cold in the grave 

JOHN {sitting down sullenly]. What difference-* How 
will it hurt her.^ There’s a long winter afore us, and not 
a bit of wood for the fire. What better will she be if we 
go cold all the winter.^ 

MARTHA. Well, please yourselves. Tve gave you the 
chance. You must do as you thinks fit. 

JOHN. Where’s your man, Martha.^ 

MARTHA. Somewhere behind, like usual. He’ll get there 
by the time the timber’s all gone—that is, if he don’t fall 
asleep on the way. [Martha goes out and then puts her head 
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in through the door again.] If you should see that man of 
mine sleeping by the wayside while somebody else is going 
off with our winter's firing, shake the life out of him and 
send him on. [A/artha's head disappears. 

JOHN. If you are set on my not going, Jane. 

JANE \coldly]. Please yourself, John Wogan. Don’t 
mind me. If your feelings- 

JOHN. The like of us can’t afford feelings. . . . Besides 
it’s flying in the face of Providence not to gatlier in what 
the Lord have sent to our door. 

JANE. Do you think as the Lord sent it.^ 

JOHN. And who else.^ 

JANE {scornfully]. The Lord sent all tliem poor souls to 
a watery grave to give us a bit of firing! 

JOHN {cheerfully]. Their time was come. Us having the 
wreckage makes no difference to them, poor fellow’s. Well, 
Jane.^ {Standing undecidedly and looking towards the door. 

JANE. Follow yourself, John Wogan. I don’t set up to 
be a guide to any man. 

{John goes slowly towards the door. With his 
hand on the latch he pauses and looks back at 
Jane. She is gating at the fire. He goes out. 
As the door shuts Jarue looks up^ then turns 
her dark brooding ga\e back to the fire. 

{An hour is supposed to have elapsed when the stage 
is lighted up again. Jaru: is discovered cower¬ 
ing over the dying fire. She gets up suddenly 
and pulls the cradle nearer the fire. She looks 
at the empty line; theny crossing quickly to 
the dresseCy pulls out the drawer and takes 
out the baby clothes that Martha had put 
away. Standing by the tabUy she folds them 
carefuUyy smoothing them out with her hands. 
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There is a knock} the door opens and Lettice 
comes in. 

LETTICE. I saw John going down after the wrecking 
near an hour ago, and I come round thinking you*d be un¬ 
common lonely by yourself, Jane. 

JANE \hitterly^. Lonely! Aye, lonely enough, God 
knows. Come in and sit down by the fire, Lettice. 

standing a moment behind Jane^ looks 
at what she is doing. She raises her hands, 
clasping them together with a pitying gesture, 
shakes her head sorrowfully} then, putting 
some coal on the fire, she sits down. 

JANE {looking at her almost defiantly^. You can see what 
I’m at, Lettice. I found ’em in the drawer all crumpled up. 

LETTICE. Aye, Martha put ’em in rough dry as they 
was. We thought the sight of her li’l things would bring 
her back to your mind, Jane. 

jaNe. She’s never out o’ my mind. I sees her. I feels 
the feel of her, and I thinks of her all the time. 

{Lettice gets up hurriedly and walks over to the 
table. 

lettice {sternly'\. Look thee here, Jane Wogan, you 
mustn’t keep dwelling on it like tliis. You must have some 
thought for them as is left. {Jane does not answer, but 
stands as if listeningl\ Jane, Jane, it’s not a mortal bit o* 
use hiding it up from yourself. You’ll have to face it. 
The baby’s gone to her long home, and nothing {Lettice 
raises her hand solemnly and impressively^, nothing can ever 
bring her back. Here, lemme put her li’l things back in 
the drawer. 

JANE. No, no, don’t touch ’em, Lettice. I’ll put ’em on 
the line to air. 

[Jane crosses to the fireplace, puts the clothes on 
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the line., comes backy and sits down by the 
cradle. Suddenly she looks up and holds up 
her hand. 

JANE. Hark, didn’t you hear something tlien, Lettice? 

LETTICE. Aye, I thought I did, Jane. looks at Jane 

anxiously; then^ crossing to the window^ she looks out.^ It 
was the curlews calling, Jane. There’s a whole Hock of em 
passing. They be frightened of die people on the shore 
and be flying inland. 

JANE. It wasn’t curlees. Curlces canna cry like that. 

LETTICE. Maybe it was the voices from die shore. The 
wind is blowing right in and the sound carries. 

JANE. It’s not voices from the shore. 

LETTICE. I can see some of ’em beginning to make tlieir 
way up from the shore. Come and see what they got, 
Jane. 

JANE. It’s nothing to me what they get. 

LETTICE. There’s old Dan staggering along with 
more’n he can carry. There’s Martha s man coming now. 
He won’t kill hisself with what he got. Born tired he was. 
And now there’s somebody coming with a great tub upside 
down on their head—they canna see and diey re running 
into everybody. W^hy, it’s Mansell—I can tell by the patch 
on his trousers. Come and look, Jane. He do look 
comical. 

JANE. No, I got no heart to look at ’em, Lettice. Can 
you see Jolin anywhere? 

LETTICE. No j maybe he’s down on the rocks. I wonder 
what diat pile o* timber on die sands is it looks like a 
raft somebody’s made, diinking to get ashore. Oh, I can 
see John coming now, Jane; he s in his shirt-sleeves, and 
he looks like he got something carrying. I think I’ll go 
now, Jane, 
u 
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JANE. Go thee, Lettice. I shall be all right. John will 
be here in a minute. Thank you kindly for coming in. 
LETTICE. Good night. God bless thee, Jane. 

\Lettice goes out. A moment later John comes in 
carrying something wrapped up in his coat. 
JOHN [cATc/Ve’i/^]. Jane, Jane! Look here! 

JANE [coldly^ What’s the matter now.^ \Looks up andy 
catching sight of what John is carryings drops the iron on 


the table and rushes forward.^ 

John ^ 


What have you got there, 


JOHN. It’s a miracle and no less, Jane. Here’s a babby 
washed in from the wreck. [John pausesy but Jane does not 
speak.] She be perished with the cold. Take her and hold 
her by tlie fire, Jane. 

[Jane holds her arms out and then draws hack. 

JANE. Are you willing to work for anotlier man’s child, 
John Wogan ? If I take her I will never give her up. 

JOHN. If it would bring peace to tliee to have her I’m 
willing, Jane. 


[Jane takes the child andy kneeling in front of the 
firCy holds her to the warmth. Her listless 


manner goesy and she is full of buoyant hope¬ 
fulness. 

JANE. Is there anyone else come in alive? 

JOHN. No, they be all drown* dead, every living soul. 
Only, as I says, tlie child come in in a cradle. 

JANE. Then tliere will be none to claim her. It is a 
miracle indeed, John, that brought her through the raging 
waters to our door tliis night. How did you find her, 
John? 


JOHN. I was busy hauling in some planks when I saw 
another pile of planks come smash in on the beach. I never 
troubled to go to it as Phill had his hand on it. The next 
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minute I saw Phill lepping backward and letting a screech 
out of him fit to wake the dead. “ Come here, John 
Wogan,” says he, and over I went, and tliere, fixed in the 
middle of the raft, was a cradle, and something in it. “ Take 
it out, Jolin Wogan,” says Phill; “ you are more used to 
handling li’l tilings than me.” So I took it out ol the cradle, 
and it seemed as if it was dead. “ Take it up to your 
missus, John,” says Phill; “ maybe there’s life in it yet; 
growing things be hard to kill.” So I wrapped it in my 
coat, and back I come. \The child begins to cry feebly. 

JANE. It’s cold she is, and hungry too. Take a jug off 
the dresser and go down to the farm for some milk. 

JOHN [m a puiiled tone\. The folk from the farm are 
all down on the shore except Mrs Morris, and she is in bed. 
It was all darkness there as I passed. 

JANE \impaticntly\. Call her up, then. 

JOHN \taking up the jug slowly\. She be deaf. I shall be 
hours waking her. 

JANE. Here, hold the child and I’ll go. 

JOHN [ going towards the door\. Oh, I don t mind going, 

only, as I says, she is mighty hard to %vake. , , , , 

[John goes out, and Jane holds the baby by the 
fire, loosening the wet clothes and putting 
some of her own baby's clothes round her. 
Jane holds her to the fire one moment and 
hushes her to her breast the next. The door 


opcfts Cltld l^ciTth^ cofTtes ifi* 

MARTHA \walkmg to up the fireplace and looking at the 

baby in Jane’s arms]. It is true, then. 

Iane. Aye, the Lord have sent her to me from the sea. 

MARTHA. 

the black waters and the wildness of the night. 

JANE. On a raft; somebody had made a raft and 
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fastened a cradle on it. Wet she was with die salt water, 
but hurt in no way. 

\Martha kneels down by the fire and looks at the 
baby in Jane's lap. 

MARTHA. The Lord’s love be on her. To think as she 
come in safe and the strong men perished. What are you 
going to do with her, Jane.^ 

JANE. I am going to keep her. 

MARTHA. But she belongs to somebody. Some one will 
claim her. 

JANE \clcarly and with conviction\. Nobody will ever 
claim her. They be all drown’ dead. 

MARTHA. Aren’t you afraid, Jane.^ Them as is brought 
from die sea brings trouble. 

JANE. What trouble can a baby bring.^ 

MARTHA [shaking her head gravely^ I don’t know. It’s 
a hard, cruel thing, the sea, widi a hunger for men’s lives. 
If you take one life from it as its due it canna forgive. 
Jane, Jane, don’t do it! It’s black trouble you’ll be 
bringing to your house if you do. 

JANE. Trouble or not, I am going to keep her. What 
is the sea or its curses to me.^ 

SCENE n 

Time: Some months later. 

Scene: Same as before, Jane^ looking bright and happy^ is 
sitting knittings one foot rocking the cradle. The cottage 
door is openy and a woman is seen walking towards it. 
She comes to the door and pauses. She is a plainly 

tface. 

MARY. Be this Jane Wogan’s 
JANE [beginning to get up]. Aye. 


dressed country woman with a pieasan 
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MARY [comi/tff in\. Don’t move. I can find a chair. 
[She sits down and looks at Janc^ You don t know me? 

JANE \looking at her intcntly\. No, I can t say I do. You 
are not from close here? 

MARY. No, I come from the other side of the water. 
JANE. Oh, there are many the other side tliat I have 
never set eyes on. I liave never been across the ferry. 

MARY. I don’t often cross it. I’m Mary Childs. [IP'^aits, 
hut Jane does not answer^ You’ve heard die name before. 

JANE \reflecn^>ely\. No, not diat I know. Mary Childs 
—let me think. There was a Sarah Childs, servant-maid 
up at the farm, as John Wogan was courting before he took 
up with me. Are you belonging to her? 

MARY \impatiently\. Oh, come now, that wasn’t all you 
heard! ^Mary watts^ but Jane does not answer.^ I have 

come to see the child. 

JANE [with an enlightened a/r]. Oh, why didn t you 
say so before? There’s many have come from far and 
wide to see her, and you are die first from over the 

water. .1 

MARY. And why should they come from far and wide 

to see her ? 

JANE. It was the mystery of her coming through black 

night and the raging of the storm. 

MARY [looking at Jane with a fuelled air, gets 
crossing over to the cradle, looks down at the baby]. She is 

like her father. ^ 

JANE. That’s what none can say, for she isn t mine or 

my man’s. 

MARY. She isn’t thine, but she is thy man s, ^ 

JANE [mysteriously]. We canna tell whose she is. Didn t 
I say as ’twas a mystery how she came alive through the 
waters to our door, and that on the very day ^ urie 
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my own baby; and, John being willing, we kept her for 
our own ? 

MARY [with a gasp of astonishment]. So that’s what he 
told thee. Just like John Wogan, any lie rather than face 
a thing out and be done witli it. You were not fool enough 
to believe that? 

JANE. And why shouldn’t I believe it? 

MARY, You might have known. 

JANE. Known what? 

MARY. As the child was his own. 

JANE [blankly]. His own? 

MARY. Aye, surely. In a sense it’s only right you should 
have the bringing up of her, for if you had not come be¬ 
tween tliem John Wogan would have married her mother 
right enough. 

JANE [getting up with a bewildered air]. What are you 
talking about? 

MARY. I am talking about my sister, Sarah Childs, as 
by all good rights should have been Sarah Wogan, and 
about the babby [pointing to the cradle] as is John’s. 

JANE. What! 

MARY. You don t mean to say you didn’t know whose 
child you were taking? [Kindly] I am sorry for thee, 
Jane Wogan. I never thought he had left you innocent 
of whose baby you were taking, or I would have held my 

tongue. You see the trouble is witli Sarah. She half wants 

her back. 

JANE [angrily]. You can take your lies somewhere else, 
Mary Childs. 

MARY [solemnly].^God be my judge, it’s the truth I am 
telling you. Sarah 4eft the child with me and went back 
to service, and I was to get what I could with John, and 
Sarah was going to send what she could towards her keep. 
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John was promising and promising, but never a penny 
piece did I see, so I got tired of him and liis promises, and 
I sent to tell him that I was coming over to see what you 
would do about paying. That very night John came to 
my door and said you had lost your little ’un and was 
well-nigh distracted about it, and tliat you were willing 
to take tile baby, only Sarah was never to make any claim 
to her again. I thought it w’as the wisest tiling I could do. 
I couldn’t afford to keep her. So I packed her li'l things 
together and gave her to him. I should never have 
troubled you, Jane Wogan, but for Sarah. She was 
angered at what I had done, though she never seemed very 
fond of tlie child, and she half wants her back. 

JANE. A very likely story, Mary Childs, I told you at 
the first. I told you where the child came from. Ask 
anybody in the village. They all saw lier coming in. 
Haven’t the parson got tlie cradle, and haven t he and the 
minister both spoke it from the pulpit as showing tlie 
guiding hand of God? 

MARY. Why, woman, don’t you think I know the child 
I nursed? It’s Sarah’s right enough, whatever fairy-tales 
about her coming in from the sea John Wogan have made 

up. 

JANE \angrUy\. Will you take yourself and your lies 

out of my house, Mary Childs? 

MARY \mUdly\ I’ll be waiting till John Wogan comes 
in, and tlien you will know it’s the truth I have told you. 

Jane for the first time looks a little frightenedy 
andy going to a cupboard in the wally takes 
out a bundle andy bringing it to the tablCy 
spreads out before Mary some dainty lace- 
trimmed baby-clothes. 

JANE. Seeing is believing. There’s the clothes as she 
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come in. I’ve washed them now, but they were stiff with 
tl»e salt water when I took ’em off her. 

\Mary takes the clothes up and looks at them with 
a bewildered air; then^ putting them downy 
looks at Jane with a more frightened look 
than Jane had. 

MARY [in a lowy awestruck tone\. If this one come from 
the sea, where is Sarah’s little ’un as I gave him that night 
[In sudden excitement] Take her up and let me look at her, 
woman. 

JANE [standing between Mary and the cradle]. You shall 
not put hand on her. 

MARY. Very well, then; here I stop till John comes in, 
and if he can’t tell me where the child is, straight to the 
police I go. 

[Mary sits down. A moment later the latch of the 
door is lifted, and John IP'ogan comes in. 
He does not see Mary, who is screened by 
the high back of the settle. 

JOHN. The master wants me to stay up to-night witli 
tile ewes. The shepherd is bad. Get me my old coat, 
Jane—the nights are cold. I shan’t want anything to eat. 
Mistress told me to come in to supper with the boys. 

JANE [pointing to the cradle]. Did tliat baby come from 
the wreck, John Wogan.^ 

JOHN. To be sure. Where else? 

[turning to Mary], Now will you believe? [Point¬ 
ing to the door] Go out of my house! 

MARY. John Wogan is here, and he can answer me. 
Where is Sarah’s little ’un I gave you that night? [John 
faces round and goes up to Mary with uplifted armi] Put 
down your hand. I am not afraid of you. 

JOHN. So this is how you keep your promise! Coming 
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on the sly and making mischief between man and wife, 
Mary Childs. 

MARY. And if it was coming on tlie sly I was, would I 
be sitting here till I am stiff in my joints waiting for you? 
How was I to know you had left your woman innocent 
of whose child she had taken? How was I to know you 
were afraid to tell the trutli? 

JOHN. Afraid ! Who says I am afraid? 

MARY. I says it. If you had not been afraid to tell die 
trudi, what call was diere to make up a pack of lies about 
die sea bringing her in? 

JOHN \doggedly\. It was no lie. The cradle come in on 
the beach, and I- 

MARY \with a threatening gesture\. What have you done 
with Sarah’s little *un, dien? [Afore calmfy\ Come, John, 
tell the truth. 

JOHN. It is the truth. I knows nothing of no Sarah’s 
child. This ’un was washed in from die wreck. Any of 
the village will tell you if you ask diem. 

MARY. Man, man, how can you look me in die face 
and lake that lie on your lips? You are as false as God is 
true, John Wogan. If diat child isn’t here, where is she.^* 
I’ll have an answer to that or straight to the police I go. 
Now [going towards the th>or\y what is to be? Are you 
going to own up or am I to go to die police ? ^ 

JOHN [roughly\. Come and sit down, Mary, and don t 
be a fool. In a manner [turning to Mary with an air of 
injured innocence\ it is more your fault than mine, for 1 
you had not kept holding it over my head you would tel 
Jane I should never have thought of it. I was mortal 
afraid for Jane to know, and that night I was mazed with 
thinking how to keep it from her, when Martha came in 
with the news of the wreck, and I went off to the beacli. 
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Just after I got there a great raft was washed in with a 
cradle on it, and Phill, he gave me the babby out of the 
cradle to carry up to Jane. I took her, and I knew the 
minute I touched her as she was dead, stone dead, and it 
came over me in a flash what to do. There was Jane 
grieving till she was nigh mad because she hadn't got a 
child, and there was Sarah wanting to be rid of hers. So 
I walked away as if I was going home, till I was out of 
sight, then I took all die li’l bits of clothes off the body, 
and I dug a hole in the sand at the butt of the cliff. I laid 
her there. 

MARY. And wasn’t you ashamed of yourself, John 
Wogan, to be burying her naked like that in the un¬ 
sanctified sands. 

JOHN. And what’s the difference where she was put.^ 

MARY. With the salt water lopping over her head on 
the spring tides, and the sea-birds screeching, and never 
a blade of grass healing the ground above her head. 

JOHN. I laid her at the butt of the cliff; tlien I took the 
clotlies and went straight down to the ferry. I took Dick’s 
boat, and I went over and got the child from you. I 
stripped off her clothes and threw them in the limekiln. 
Then I wrapped the dead ’un’s things round her and 
brought her here, and nobody would have been any the 

wiser if it wasn t for you, you callous old mischief-maker. 
Mary Childs. 

MARY. If you want to blame anybody, blame Sarah. 
For if she had not wanted tlie child back I should never 
have troubled to come. [Aifary goes and looks down at the 
cradleJ] Glad I am to know it is her safe and sound. The 
Lord love her. When Jane showed me them baby clothes 
I didn’t know what to think. [Turning to Jane] Don’t you 
take it to heart too mucli, Jane Wogan. It isn’t the trouble, 
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it’s the way \\-e take it. {^Alarypauses, Jane does not speak.] 
Come thee, Jane, you are not a child. You know wliat 
men are. We must make the best of them [with a fine 
air of toleration). We got our faults too. It’s no good 
throwing stones one at the other. 

JANE. That's notliing to do w'ith you. That’s between 
John and me. 

MARY [good-humouredly). Well, between you be it. 

[Gets up and goes towards the door. 

JANE. One thing I will tell you before you go. As long 
as I got breath in my body nobody is going to take that 
child from me. 

MARY. Well, I’ll see what I can do with Sarah. Maybe 
she was only saying it. A baby’s a big tie to a single 
woman. Good-bye to you both. [Turning to Jane) Don’t 
bring strife into your house over this. [Aiary goes out. 

JOHN. Jane, Jane dice. Can’t you say something.^ 

JANE [bitterly). What is there to say.^ 

JOHN. Don’t be distant with me, Jane. I couldn’t stand 
to have thee turn against me. 

JANE. I have done with thee. 

JOHN. You canna spite the child. 

JANE. I canna spite the child, I canna be distant with 
her; but thee, John Wogan, I have done widi. 

JOHN. Hush thee, Jane. Don’t be hasty. 

JANE. I shall not hush. 

JOHN. Don’t be hard and unforgiving, Jane. I never 
took to anyone like I took to you. 

JANE. You need not tell me that lie any more, John. 

JOHN. It’s no lie. Indeed to God it isn’t. I never had 
the feeling for Sarah I had for you. Sarah was handy¬ 
like, we being together at die farm; and folks said she 
come in to a good bit of money when her uncle died, so it 
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went on from one thing to anotlier, but I never gave Sarah 
a second tliought from the time my eyes lit on you, Jane. 
I don’t know wliy a man wants one woman more than 
another, they are all much alike in a manner of speaking; 
but from the minute I saw thee, Jane, I was like a man 
bewitched. It would have been handier if I had married 
Sarah; there was the child coming and a good home to 
go to, for her uncle who had a farm was willing for us to 
live with him. You ought not to be so hard, Jane, when 
you think what I gave up to marry you. 

JANE. And why should I be thankful you gave up Sarah 
because you wanted me worse? But there, it’s no help 
throwing words one at the otlier. I have done with thee 
—I was earning my living afore, and I can earn it again. 

JOHN. Not thee, Jane, not tliee. You’ll break my heart. 
I’m your man after all [coming nearer to Jane\. 

JANE. Keep your distance, John Wogan. You are no 
man of mine from this on. 

JOHN. We are married, Jane, artd there’s none as can 
unmarry us. 

JANE. There’s ways of doing that! 

JOHN. Not for the likes of us, Jane. That’s for them 
that got plenty of the world’s gear. Poor folk must stand 
by one another when they are married. We can’t be like 
them that can live one in one house and one in another. 
Then there s the child. [A note of cunning creeps into his 
voice,] Maybe you would be willing for Sarah to have her. 

JANE. I told you when I took her nobody should ever 
take her from me, and nobody shall. 

JOHN. That’s all right, then. If you want to keep the 

child the only thing is to stick together. I canna face the 

thought of parting. I am fond of thee, Jane [coming a little 
nearer]. 
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JANE. Not thee dare to come near me. Not tliee dare. 

JOHN [Jrawing back suIUnly\. What have I done more 
tlian anotlier man migln have done.^ ’Tis nothing to make 
so much fuss about. 

JANE. It’s nothing, I suppose, tliat I sliail be tlie 
laughing-stock for die village. ’Tis nothing that I shall 
never wake one morning without the ihouglit tliat she 
may be took from us before night. Go, man, out of my 
sight, and I pray to the living God I may never see your 
face again. 

JOHN. Think what you are saying. 

JANE. I have thought. I leave your house for good this 
night. 

JOHN. You know you don’t mean it, Jane. You will 
see it different by and by. Well, I must be going. yTaking 
up his coat, he throws it over his shoulders and buttons it 
round his throat.\ Put the kettle by the fire before you go 
to bed, Jane. I shall want a cup of tea when 1 come in. 

[ John goes out. 

[Jane takes a large coloured handkerchief and 
spreads it on the table. She puts some baby 
clothes and some of her own clothes on it. 
Then she takes a small teapot from the top 
of the dresser, takes some money out of it, 
puts it in a handkerchief, knots the handker¬ 
chief and puts it in the bundle. She takes the 
baby out of the cradle, wraps it in her shawl 
IV^elsh-fashion, and, slipping her free hand 
through the bundle, she opens the door and 
goes out. 
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FIRST SERIES {Sixteenth Impression) 

THE BOY COMES HOME. A Comedy by A. A. Milnb. 

One Scene : Small Room. Period: 1918. 
FOLLOWERS. A Cranjord Sketch by Harold Brig- 
BousE. Scene: Victorian Parlour. Period; 1859. 
THE STEPMOTHER. A Farce by Arnold Bennett. 

One Scene : Small Room. Period: Present Day. 
THE MAKER OF DREAMS. A Fantasy by Oliphant 
Down. One Scene; Cottage Room. Pierrot and 
Pierrette Costumes. 

THE LITTLE MAN. A Farcical Morality by John 
Galsworthy. Three Scenes : I. Departure Pl.itform 
of Continental Station : II. Compartment of Corridor 
Carriage; III. Arrival Platform. Perio<i To-day. 
A NIGHT AT AN INN. A Drama by Lord Dunsanv. 

One Scene : Room in Inn. Period : Present Day. 
CAMPBELL OF KILMHOR. A Costume Drama by J. A. 

Fbrouson. Scene: Room in Cottage. Period: 1745 
THE GRAND CHAM’S DIAMOND. A Farce by Allan 
Monkhouse. Scene : Sitting-room. Period : To-day. 
THREAD O’ SCARLET. A Drama by J. J. Bell. One 
Scene: Parlour of Village Inn. Peri^ ; Present Day. 

SHARP, Adapted from the Waterloo Chapters 
of Van\T^"~T‘aif by Olive Conway. Two Scenes: 
A Brussels Hotel Sitting-room. Period : June. 1815. 
X = O : A NIGHT OF THE TROJAN WAR. A Poetic 
Play by John Drinkwater. 'Four Scenes: Two in 
a Tent and two on the Trojan Wall. 
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SECOND SERIES {Eleventh Impression) 

RIDERS TO THE SEA. An Irish Drama by J. M. 

bYNGE. One Scene: Cottage Kitchen. Period: 
Present Day. 

W^EI^OO. A Drama by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 
One Scene : Small Room. Period: 1881. 

IT’S THE POOR THAT ‘ELPS THE POOR. A Cockney 
D^ma by Harold Chapin. One Scene: A Bed- 
sitnng-room. Period : Present Day. 

A MARRIAGE HAS BEEN ARRANGED. A Comedy by 
Alfred Sutro. One Scene : A Conservatory adioin- 
mg Ballroom. Period : About 1904. 

LONESOME-LIKE. A Lancashire Comedy by Harold 
Brichouse. One Scene: Living-room of Cottage. 
Penod : Present Day. 

THE RISING OF THE MOON. A Comedy by Lady 
Gregory. One Scene : Quay-side. Period : Present 
Day. Three police uniforms required. 

THE KING’S WAISTCOAT. A Costume Play by Olive 
Conway. A Picture o£ Manners during the Reign ol 
Charles II. One Scene; Room in Puritan Manor- 
house. Period: 1670. 

DEPARTED. A Comedy by Stanley 
Houghton. One Scene : Small Sitting-room. 
Penod : Present Day. 

OP-O’-ME-THUMB. A Drama by Frederick Fenn 
and Richard Pryce. One Scene: Working-room 
at Laundry. Period : Present Day. 

THE MONKEY’S PAW. A Story by W. W. Jacobs 
dramatized by Lewis N. Parker. A Drama. Three 
Scenes: Living-room of Old-fashioned Cottage 
Period : Present Day. 

NK^T WATCHES. A Comedy by Allan Monkhousb. 
One Scene ; Ante-room of Small Red Cross Hosnital. 
Period ; The Great War. 

THE CHILD IN FLANDERS. A Nativity Play in a 
Prologue. Five Tableaux, and an Epilogue by Cicely 
Hamilton. Music. All Scenes: Flemish Cottage. 
Period : The Great War. 

THIRD SERIES {Sixth Impression) 

THE DUMB AND THE BLIND. A Cockney Drama by 
Harold Chapin. One Scene: Top Room in Tene¬ 
ment House. Period : Present Day. 

HOW THE WEATHER IS MADE. A Uttle Fantasy 
by Harold Brighousb. One Scene: Open Space 
Period; Present Day. 
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THIRD SERmS—continu^d 

THE GOLDEN DOOM. An Eastern Play by Lord 
Donsanv. One Scene: Outside the King’s Great 
Door ID Zericon. Period: Before the Fall of Babylon. 

RORY AFORESAID. A Scottish Comedy by John 
Brandanb. One Scene: A Court-house in the 
Western Highlands. Period : Present Day. 

THE MASTER OF THE HOUSE. A Comedy by Stanley 
Houghton. One Scene: Triangular, representing 
two sides of a room. Penod : Present Day. 

FRIENDS. An Irish Farce by Herbert Farjkon. One 
Scene; A Roadside. Period: Present Day. 

MIMI. From Seines de la Vtr de Bohime. by Olive 
Conway. A Comedy of the Latin Quarter. One 
Scene: A Work-girl's Room. Period: 1845. 

THE BISHOP’S CANDLESTICKS. A Costume Drama 
by Norman McKinnel. Founded on an Incident in 
Victor Hugo's Novel Les A/iirfraft/es. Scene: Kitchen 
of Bishop's Cottage. Period: Early XIXthC. 

BETWEEN THE SOUP AND THE SAVOURY. A Farce 
by Gertrude Jennings. One Scene: Kitchen. 
Period : Present Day. 

MASTER WAYFARER. A Happening of I^ng Ago by 
J. E. Harold Terry. A Comedy with Music. One 
Scene : Inn Parlour. Period : About 150 Years Ago. 

THE POT OF BROTH. A Farce by W. B Yeats. One 
Scene: An Irish Cottage Kitchen. Period; To-day. 

A KING’S HARD BARGAIN. A Comedy by Lieut.- 
Colonel W. P. Drury. Three Scenes : Two. an Inn 
Garden ; One. Watertight Compartment of H.M.S. 
Belligerent. Period ; Present Day. 
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FOURTH SERIES {Sixth Impression) 


THE PRINCE WHO WAS A PIPER. A Costume Fan¬ 
tasy by Harold Brichousb. One Scene : A Palace 
Carden. Period : Any Time. 

SQUARE PECS. A PoUte Satire by Clifford Bax. 
One Scene: A Garden. Period: Present Day. 

THE MAN IN THE BOWLER HAT. A Terribly Excit¬ 
ing Affair by A. A. Milne. One Scene : A Sitting- 
room. Period: Present Day. 

THE BETRAYAL. A Drama by Padraic Colum. One 
Scene : Inn in Irish Country Town. Period : XVIIIth C. 

THE FLIGHT OF THE QUEEN. A Costume Fantasy 
by Lord Dunsany. One Scene: A Hall in the 
Palace of Zoorm. Period : June in any Year. 
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FOURTH SERIES —continued 


ST SIMEON STYLITES. A Costume Play by F. Sladen- 
Smith. Scene; Desert near Antioch. Period : Early 

THE PAT^WORK QUILT. A Fantasy by Rachel 
Lyman Field. One Scene : Bed-sitting-room ol City 
House. Period : Present Day. 

FIVE BIRDS IN A CAGE. A Farce by Gertrude 
Jennings. Scene: Tube Lift. Period : To-day 
PADDLY POOLS. A Little Fairy Play by Miles 
Malleson. Three Scenes: Outside a Cottage in a 
wood. Penod : Present Day. 

THE POACHER. A Comedy by J. O. Francis. One 

Present ^ 

THE CONSTANT LOVER. A Comedy of Youth by 

D One Scene : A Woodland Glade. 

Penod : Present Day. 

FIFTH SERIES {Second Impression) 

AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE. A Medieval Romance by 
CLIFFORD Bax. Four Scenes: At Beaucaire* in a 
For«t; ^ a Shore: at the Carthaginian Palace. 
Penod i Tlurteonth Century. 

^ Drama on the High Seas by Harold 
Bricihousb One Scene: The Captain's Cabin in an 
East India Liner. Period; Present Day. 

FEA'^ER. a Welsh Wayside Comedy by 
TprrTANcisrUne^ene: A Roadside in mid-Wal^ 
about lop.m. Period; Present Day. 

THEJim^BLEDUKE. A Gothic Farce in One Act by 

One Scene: An Astrologer’s 
Laboratory. Penod; Middle Ages. ® 

OLD BOYHOOD. A Dramatic Comedy by Harold 
Rubbnstein One Scene: A House Master's study 
at an English Public School. Period; Present Day.^ 

Doubtful Tragedy by Euri- 
Modem Costume and furnished 

vitibuWSn"® J- ^ 

THEKINGOFBARVENDER. A Melodrama by Allan 

Anteroom in the King's 

Bedchamber. Penod; Any Time. * 

MIRACLE. A Romantic Fantasy by 

Cottage Living-L,S: 


Ckaratitrs 
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SERIES —continued 

THE MOUSETRAP. Based oa what may have happened 
behind the scenes when Hamlet engaged players to 
act before the King, by J. Darmadv. Scene: A 
Shabby Room in the Palace. Period: XllthC. 

THE SCARECROW. A Hallowe'en Fantasy by J. A. 
Ferguson*. One Scene: An Out-shed of a small 
Highland Farm. Period: Early Nineteenth Century*. 

THE PATHFINDER. An Episode in the Life of Living¬ 
stone by Hermon Ould. One Scene : Native Village 
in Central Africa. Period : Nineteenth Century*. 
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SIXTH SERIES (Second Itnpression) 

WOMEN AT WAR. Bv Edward Percy. An historical 
play dealing with the English Civil War. M.'itern.al 
love triumphs over rivalry. Scene: Oak-beamed par¬ 
lour in a manor house. o 

THE OYE>HARO. By Harold Brichousb. A modem 
Lancashire comedy in which Tom discovers his worth. 
Scene: Sitting-room in working-class house. 3 

AUGUSTUS IN SEARCH OF A FATHER. By Harold 
Chapin. A drama of the present, in which figure a 
policeman and a night-watchman who, unknowingly, 
secs his ne'er-do-well son in a “hole." Scene: A 
London square, early morning, 3 

THE WORKHOUSE WARD. By Lady Gregory. An 
Irish comedy. A perpetual quarrel in captivity appeals 
to Mike more than home and freedom. 2 

MR SAMPSON. By Charles Lee. A West Country 
comedy. A new version of the eternal triangle. Scene: 
Kitchen of a West Country cottage. x 

THE LONDONDERRY AIR. By Rachel Field. A 
Romantic Drama. "The scene is laid in a New England 
farmstead. The heroine must choose between a safe 
harbour and a stormy if golden-tinted sea. Time: 
Early Nineteenth Century. * 

THE POISON PARTY. By F. Sladen-Smith. A Court 
burlesque in which a rabbit saves two lives and the 
queen’s tarts are eaten too soon. Scene: A Room in 
the Royal Palace. Time: anytime. 4 

THE DUMB WIFE OF CHEAPSIDE. By Ashley Dukes. 

A Rabelaisian comedy of the sixteenth century. A 
city alderman's wife speaks, and he takes drastic steps 
to avoid hearing her. Scene: 'The Alderman's City 
House (interior). ® 

THE GREAT GLOBE ITSELF. By Ralph S. Walker. 

An Elizabethan costume play. Shakespeare’s rehearsal 
at the Globe Theatre is criticized by Ben Jonson. xo 

THE CENTURION'S BILLET AT SWACKING BURPHEN. 

By A. J. Tai-BOT. An evening in Roman Bntam. 

Scene; A Room in the Village Headman’s House. 3 
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JUNIOR ONE-ACT PLATS 

OF TO-DAT 

TWO SERIES 

Edited by A. E. M. BAYLISS. M.A. 

With introduction and exercises, 224 pages. 2s. each. 
Prize Edition, with Colour Jacket, 2s. 6d. net each. 


FIRST SERIES {Sixth Impression) 


^ Scotch comedy by 
J. J. Bell. Two Scenes: A Kitchen on New Year^ 
Eve. Time: Present Day. *c«irs 

'’°AD- a Pictorial Comedy by 
Kathleen CoNYNGHAM Greene. Scene: A Street of 
a Country Village. Time: Anytime. ^ of 

OGRE. A Modernized Fairy Play by 
Percival Wilde. Scene: Larder in Ogre? C«Se ^ 

™"sL°aMa„L''” r A '^'“'5' Co“«ly by 

Wri^sent^r^ “ 

--de. 

A Farm-house Kitchen. Time: To-day 

SHIVERING SHOCKS, OR THE HIDiMr pt arc * 

Crook Play for Bo^s by ^ 

Sittiog-room. Ttao: ?^ai^ 
*°Tri^o‘’\’y^ w' ‘bo Eternal 

as*, "s- *s; 

’“fess^sss-ass, £»•”».->.. 


Chofod^t 
MaU Fma/^ 

7 8 

at least. 

5 of each 
at least. 


13 of either 
sex at least. 


8 2 

With pages 
of either sex. 
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JUNIOR ONE-ACT PLATS 

SECOND SERIES [Second Impression) 

Ckat^£U9t 
hiaU FemaU 

UNDER THE SKULL AND BONES. A Comedy for Boys 
with Pirates and Policemen, by Ronald Cow. Two 
Scenes: The Quayside and ^e Pirate Ship. to at least. 

SEEING THE WORLD. A Comedy for Girls. Lavender 
Cottage Cafe is put on the map thanks to Hikers’ 

Mystery Expresses, by Ella Adkins. Scene: Carden 
of Cottage. Time: l^esent Day. Summer. o 5 

GREAT-AUNT JEMINA. A Court Palace in which eggs, 
an impecunious Monarch and a chest of Money enter, 
by A. E. M. Bayliss. Scene: A Room in the Royal 
Palace. Time: Any time. 6 3 

THE LION’S WHELP. A Drama of the Crusading Era. by 

G. R. Lbichton. Scene; The Abbot's Room. 6 o 

A DISTANT RELATIVE. A Comedy of W. W. Jacobs, 
in which the "skeleton in the cupboard" has croaked 
too loudly. Scene: A Working-class Living Room. 3 3 

MONEY MAKES A DIFFERENCE. By F. Morton 
Howard. A Cotswold Comedy. Money makes too 
much difference for Peter Barton's happiness, and 
does not even remove his main cause of anxiety. 4 1 

THE NIGHT OF “ MR H.” A Charles Lamb Pastiche by 

Harold Brighousb. Scene: Charles Lamb's Rooms. 5 4 

THE CRIMSON COCOANUT. An Anarchist Absurdity 

laid in a Soho Restaurant, by Ian Hay. 4 * 

SNOBS. A Dartmoor Comedy in which a Wig changes 
Heads and many People change their Minds. Scene: 

Dining-room of Country Mansion. Time: Present Day. 4 * 

THE BLACK HORSEMAN. An XVIIIthc. Quaker Drama. 2 7 

MONOLOGUES AND 
DUOLOGUES OF TO-DAT 

Sixteen Short Sketches with Preface by Sydney Box 

Crown 8vo. 2 s. 6d. net. 

Send for detailed Prospectus 
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SIX ONE-ACT PLATS 

FOR BOYS AND GTRLS 

Written by ELLA ADKINS 
{Third Impression) 

Crown 8vo, ii6 pages, 2 s. 6d. net. 

With full Acting Directions and Notes on Properties. 


Some schoolboys have a 
coocernmg the merits of a detective 
THP^Yn JTco^ " Nvntten by their Aunt. 6 i 

Cockney farce bringing in 

™icape®^f“D“^„oor.''“”°™“^ describing an 

in tvhich play a -'boy.'* thought to be ^ ' 

^ inventor of an Elixir of 
jtimK o*' himself. . 

brown, a famous painter has ** ^ 

^ this name: attempts at a ball to prove his 
identity result in amusing misundersUndings. This 

o? boys^ ^ ^ performed entirely V girls 

aeroplane “* ^ 

^fc?tioL folTow ^°°° ““ ““‘““"i-tor com- 

SIX MORE ONE-ACT PLATS 

Uniform with the above. 2 s. 6d. net. {Second Impression) 

carol-singers, sheltering from the 
^n. are frightened by' Ghosts.' The mystery is solv^ 

ship of the 'Do and Dare Club ' 

A LITTLE BIT OF FAME AND GLORY. Connie Higgins ^ ° 

clutches of a bogus film producer 
frol becoming Cora Vandinova. Her aunt 

ambiS\“nS 7 ''*»er 

IZutcheon * Higgins' family 

^ {thirty-five 

Tt “atric.. Joyce dances 

* G^den. and Martha cuts out a sUk marocain 
■ i ®‘de pieces) with the aid of the magic 

nng of Aranud—as they think! ® ^ 

8 


8 



SIX MORE ONE-ACT PLAYS {coixtinued) 


Ck^aOrti 


Bays 


O 


THE MECHANICAL MAN. Aunt Adeleoe nearly chops 
in twain the Hon. Percival, who, to save hjs friend's 
reputation as an inventor, masquerades as the me- 
cbanicat man. 

THE THOUGHT-MACHINE. A landlady, a cat-burglar in 
disguise, and fned onions are involved. The thought- 
machine causes much embarrassment, and m a drama 
of ‘ Love or Money/ Love wins (wc presume). 

SEEING THE WORLD. Mabel, a'wung old-maid, leaves 
Lavender Cottage Caf'i to scek^^morc life in London. 

She returns in time to prevent the sale of the Caf6, 
which Hikers' Mystery Expresses have' put on the map/ 

EIGHT ONE-ACT PLATS 

Written by A. E. M. BAYLISS 

{MAINLY FOR BOYS) 

Crown 8vo, 142 pages^ 2s. 6d. net. {Second Imprcssioti) 

THE ROWLAND RUBY, In which John Rowland, with 
the help of chewing-gum, rescues the family ruby 
from thieves. 6 o 

ONE GOOD TURN which Daredevil Dan, a notorious high¬ 
wayman, performed in procuring a surgeon, at immi¬ 
nent risk to himself, for a sorely wounded nobleman, 
who on regaining consciousness enabled Dan to escape 
from the Bow-Strcct runners. 6 i 

A CURE FOR COLDS. "A playlet in rhyme, in which 
Chamber ain Panky« cures the King's cold, and is 
created Sir Hanky/' 9 i 

THE MIS51NG SKULL Percy, a boy of studious disposi¬ 
tion, has written a detective story which his school¬ 
mates reluctantly enjoy. His full triumph, however, is 
short-lived, as it is discovered that Julius Caesar having 
been cremated, his skull could no longer exist. 5 ^ 

FORGET-ME-NOTL In which lather blames the whole 
family -for forgetting everything, and yet he himself 
has forgotten to dress himself properly before starting 
for the city, 4 * 

ALL HANDS TO THE PUMP. Here a proud North- 
country family, threatened with ruin from the extra¬ 
vagance of a prodigal son, is saved by the united 
efforts and scicrifices of its members. 4 * 

GREAT-AUNT JEMIMA and some eggs, together with a 
hard-up monarch and his suite, not forgetting a chest 
of money, make a very amusing little sketch. 6 3 

PUSS-IN-BOOTS—the only Ulking cat—extricates him¬ 
self and his master from a tight comer by persuading 
the wicked ogre to turn himself into a mouse, which is, 
of course, devoured. ^ ^ 


Gifts 
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THE CROWNING GLORT 

Written by ELLA ADKINS 

Crown 8vo, ii6 pages, 2S* 6d. net. 

These Series of Plays are primarily intended for Women's 
Institutes, Amateur Dramatic Societies and older children 
in schools* Only the simplest properties are required and 
valuable acting hints are provided. 

Average, Time of Performance : 15-20 Minutes 

CharacUfS 

THE CROWNING GLORY. A Comedy. The scene is laid 
in a beauty parlour. Gloria Delmar. the famous film 
star, enters her o^vn competition for Hollywood and 
gives Maggie her chance. o t 

THE DIAMOND SYNDICATE. A Comedy. The gullibility 
of the Carter family nearly caused "Dad” to forego 
his desire for a country pub. It also brought "Ma” an 
unexpected gift, which righted matters. c , 

THE THREAT. A Thriller. In which a criminal lawyer is 
threatened by one of his guests. He is saved by a 

Colonel's "bogus” son and a perfect butler. 7 o 

“ DO IT NOW.” A Farce. Showing how an office was 

turned upside-do\vn by the misapplication of a motto. s ^ 

ENTIRE CHANGE OF PROGRAMME ? A Comedy. In 
which a mother-in-law perceives her only son’s wfe 

has her good points, and they all good to the pictures. 2 2 

LOST—ONE LUNATIC I A Farce. Rubber-faced Sam and 
quick-fingered Pete play the part of lunatic and keeper 
quite convincingly, but the police intervene in their act. 6 4 

THE GOLDEN MEAN 

Written by A. E. M. BAYLISS and J. C. BAYLISS 

Crown 8vo, 116 pages, 2s. 6d. net. 

Average Time of Performance: 20 Minutes 

mean, a Ruritarian Court Burlesque. 

TOOTHACHE. A Farce. The scene is a dentist's waiting 
room, ^ 

WI^N I WAS A GIRL. A Comedy in which prim 
Grandma s carefree childhood is revealed. 

ALL IN A MAZE. A Cockney Comedy. The scene is laid 
in Hampton Court maze. 

THE HAVEN. A Crook 'Comedy of Errors.' 

REVELATIONS, by a 'Fortune-teller' at 
the Organ Fund Fdte. 
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LADIES ONLY 


By MURIEL and SYDNEY BOX 
With a "Letter to a Young Actress" by FLORA ROBSON 
Crown 8vo, 124 pages, 2s. 6d. net. 


Average Time of Performance : 20 Minutes 


PEACE IN OUR TIME. A Dramatic Comedy. In which a 
League of Nations meeting becomes stormy but one 
person discovers a basis for World Peace. 

MARCH WEDDING. A Tragedy. Diana Icams oo lier 
wedding day of her fiance’s perfidy but decides for 
various reasons not to refuse to marry him. 

DANSE MACABRE. A Tragi-comedy. Life in a Home for 
Decayed Gentiewomen is not always placid. 

AMAZONS ON BROADWAY. A Burlesque. In which 
two leading female gangsters are rounded up by the 
''simple country sister" who has “improved* herself. 

NUMBER TEN. A Tragedy in a hospital ward. 

BE SURE YOUR SEX WILL FIND YOU OUT. A Farce. 
In which a ceremony in honour of a dead film^star, 
organiaed by a band of devotees who have dedicated 
their lives to his memory, is somewhat marred— 
although an ardent feminist discovers her ideal. 
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N.B. These plays are also available separately. Is. net each. 


PETTICOAT PLATS 


By MURIEL and SYDNEY BOX 

Uniform with the above, 2s. 6d. net. {March.) 

Detailed Prospectus on application. 

PRIZE ONE-ACT PLATS 


Chosen by the International One-Act Play Theatre 
Crown 8vo, 90 pages, 2S. 6d. net. 

UtU Fem4l4 

GET OUT OF YOUR CAGE. By Mary Plowman. A 

drama dealing with life in a girls’school staff-room. o o 

JANE WOGAN. By Florence Howell. A tragedy of 

rural life in Wales. ‘ ^ 

DROUGHT. By M. S. Armstrong. A tragic scene laid m 

the wilds of Western New South Wales. * * 
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THE BEST ONE-ACT 
PLATS OF 1931 


Selected by J. W. MARRIOTT 
Crown 8vo, 286 pages, 5s. net. 
{Second Impression) 


CONTENTS 


MRS NOAH GIVES THE SIGN. A Comedy by F. Sladei^ 
Smith. Scene; Interior of ^he Ark. . 

WOMEN DO THINGS LIKE THAT. A Modem Comedy 
Ot'iVB Conway d6aling..with the eternal triangle. 

VINDICATION. A Tragedy. By Leonard Hines, and 
Frank Kino. Scene: .iiving Room of Tenement 
House. Time: Present Day. 

POET'S CORNER. A Dramatic Comedy by Mary Pa- 
KiNOTON. Scene: Keats’ Parlour at Well Walk, 
Hampstead. Time: Summer, 1818. 

SMOKE SCREENS. A Drama by Harold Brichouse, 
dealing with the " modem generation.” Scene: Sitting* 
room in Kensington Flat. 

THE BRIDE. A Dramatic Comedy by Gertrude Jen¬ 
nings. Scene; Bedroom in fashionable house. Time: 
To-day. 


THE HOOSE O’ THE HILL. A Drama of the Covenan- 
tere by Joe Corrib. Scene; Kitchen in Shepherd’s 
Cottage in Galloway. Time: c. 1700. 

THE ANNUAL JUMBLE SALE. A Dramatic Comedy by 
J. Darmady. Scene: Committee Room in Village 
Hall. Time: Present Day. 


Cyril Roberts. Scene: A Countr 
Solicitors Office. Time; Present Day. 

SHANGHAI. A Dock-side Tragedy by W. Stuckes 

Scene: A cheap Eating-house. Time; In the Days o 
Sailing Ships. ^ 

^*ERFECT MARRIAGE. A Comedy by Lbonari 
WmTE. ^ene: Morning Room in outer Suburbai 
Cottage. Time: Present Day. 


BACK HOME. A Highland Drama by Neil M. Gunn. 
^ne: A Sheep Fanner’s Kitchen in the Grampians. 
Tune: Present Day. 
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THE BEST ONE-ACT 
PLATS OF 1932 


Uniform with previous volume, 5s. net. 
{Second Impression) 


CONTENTS 

EXPERIMENT. A Drama by Marv Pakington. Two 
Scenes; A London Flat and a Tent in the Antarctic. 
.Time: The Present. 

THEROMANY ROAD. A Farce with touch of Romance 
■“^Th^old—B vTciTOUSB. Scene: Meadow before a 
Castle. Time; c. 1700. 

SYMPHONY IN ILLUSION. A Fantasy by J. W. Bell 
dealing with the folly of war. Scene: Archway of 
War-mined Church. Time: Any Time. 

THE HOME OF VISION. A Tragedy of Old Age by 
Constance Holue. Scene: Kitchen Cottage. Time: 
Any Time. 
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ON DARTMOOR. A Comedy by Nett Grant. Scene: 

Room in Bungalow. Time: Present Day. 2 3 

THE MOON. A Lancashire Comedy by D. M. Broome. 

Scene: A Lancashire Kitchen. Time: Present Day. i 2 

THEY REFUSE TO BE RESURRECTED. A Fantasy by 
N. K. Smith. Scene: An Author's Study. Time: 

To-day. ^ of either. 


TARAKIN. A Russian Tragedy. By Francis Marx. 
Scene: Derelict Hut. Time: July, 1919. 

WIRELESS CAN'T LIE. A Comedy by Olive Conway. 
Scene: Hotel Lounge in Invcmcss-shirc. Time; 
Present Day. 

THE STOCKING. A Tragedy by Christie Gilbert. 
Scene; Living Room in Belfast Working-class House. 
Time: Present Day. 

ALI THE COBBLER. An Arabian Comedy by Martin 
Shepherd. Scene: Interior of Ali's Bagdad Shop. 
Time: Arabian Nights’Period. 


6 2 

or more. 


* 3 

3 I 


THE SECOND VISIT. A Ghost Drama by John Bourne. 

Scene: Interior of Cottage near Sea. Time: Present 

Day. 4 3 
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THE BEST ONE-ACT 
PLATS OF 1933 

Uniform with the two previous volumes, 5s. net. 


CONTENTS 

THE GREAT DARK. A Mining Trag^y by Dan 
Tothbroh. Scene: Interior of Laneaahire Cottage. 
TimeT'Present Day. ® 

EXHIBIT C. A Comedy by Harold Brighousb. Scene: 
A Mayfair-Service Flat. Time: Present Day. 

KING'S SON, CHURL’S SON. A Tragedy by Janb Cran. 

Scene: Interior of Herb-gatberer^s Hut. Time: Civil 
War, 1644. 

LUCREZIA BORGIA'S LITTLE PARTY. A Comedy by 

A. J. Talbot. Scene: Dining Room in Italian Villa 
Time: 1502. 

SHATTERED. A Drama of Love and Loyalty by Hbnri 
Bordeaux. Scene: Small Salon of Paris House. 
Time: Present Day. 

PEACE WITHOUT HONOUR. A Drama of Modem 
^uth by Harold Michael. Scene: Sitting-room in 
Prosperous-looking Suburban House. 

THE QUICK AND THE DEAD. A Tragedy by Eilbbn 
Russbll. Scene: Small Cottage Kitchen. Time: 
Present Day. 

THE DESPERATIONIST. A Comedy in One Act by 
Olivb Conway. An impulsive kiss in a cinema is 
no great crime. Scene: Sitting Room of London 
Flat. Time: Present. 

SCOBIE BETTERS HIMSELF, and Gets a Job. A Comedy 
by CORMAC Simpson. Scene: London Office. Time • 
Present Day. 
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LOVE IN THE APE-HOUSE. A Comedy by F. Sladbn- 

Smith. Scene: Monkey-house at the Zoo. Time* 2 i 

, and an ape. 

T’ PUP. A North Country Comedy dealing with a highly 
profitable dog by Graham Sutton. Scene: Cottage 
Interior. Time: Present Day. ^ 2 


THE LAST WAR. A Fantasy by Nbil Grant. Scene: 

A Glade m the Forest. Time: Present Day. 

{N.B. These animal parts could be played by women.) 9 
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THE BEST ONE.ACT 
PLATS OF 1934 
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Uniform with three previous volumes, 5s. net. 

CONTENTS 

LINCOLN RECKONS UP. A Fantasy by Henry Bailey 
SteVens. Liitcolc did not live in vain. 

THE BOY : WHAT WILL HE BECOME ? A Drama oi 
Conflicting Loyalties by Harold Bhighouse. Can 
Dick go to Oxford and why ? Scene: Kitchen in 
Cottar's Cottagc- 

THE TENTH MAN. A Jewish Tragedy by E. E. Levin- 
CER. The scene is laid in Galicia 100 years, ago. 

SECURITY. A Dr^na of Office Life t>y F Peterson^ 

RAIZAN. A Tag^esc Kontftncc transited frqm^Lhc 
original of Enosloto Torahiko. -Tim e . : Xay Time. 

THE'MAK"~S" Mfidicval -Coine.dy._Ln _XVth century . 

Flanders by E. M. DAVENPORT_and.D..M. Siuari. 

SELF-MADE MAN. The Tragedy, of-the AmbiUous 
Cockney Ncwspapcr-scUcr by Sydney Box- 
THE LANGUAGE OF LOVE. An Early Victorian Romance 
by EowAiio Bkrcv. 

OVER THE TOP. A Drama of the Great War by E. and 
D. E. JliCKRY. Scene.; Interior of Tank.- 
BUFFALO MACCO'S JEST.. Florentine Comedy by 
M. Jacendorf. Time: T hirte enth Century. 

THE BUREAtTCRATS. A Red-tape’ Comedy by Olive 
Conway. Scene: A Government Office. 

ELEVEN A.M. A War-time Drama by Marion Reid- 
Jamieson. Scene: A Cellar in^Bclgium. Nov. ii, 1918- 
JANE WOGAN. A Welsh Tragedy by Florence Howell. 

ONE-ACT PL ATS pla vers 

Selected by SYDNEY BOX 

Illustrated, 256 pages, 5s. net. 

Contents: DerelUt (Philip Johnson), a drama, prize play at the Kent 

County Festival: In Port (Harold Simpson), a comedy 

Below (L. J. Hines and Frank King), a suburban comedy: llere C^s 

tfu King (Harry Penson), a costume comedy, winner of the 

ywfwo/s cup. 1934; Crystal (Thomas Turner), a 

romance: Tails Up (Cyril Roberts), a burlesque, pnze 

Welwyn Festival. 1934 ^ l^gan). a 

men cast; Conte Away. Death (Dorothy ,1 ,1^ Reid 

play at the Beckenham Festival. 1934: TAe Folly of Fatth (W. Kem 

Luon), prize play at the Blackpool Festival, * 934 * ^ ^ «<>cond^ 

Minutes (Louise Regnis). a wmedy NiSif) 

prize play at the Bristol Festival. *^934 i ^ cJlval loax- TAs 

a costume drama, prize play at the 

Government Regrets (Sydney Box), expressionist comedy drama. 
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THE ONE-ACT PLATS 
OF PER Cl HAL JVILDE 


Edited by J. W. MARRIOTT 
With a Foreword by HAROLD BRIGHOUSE 
Crown 8vo, 272 pages, 5s, net. 


CONTENTS 

FINGER OF GOD. An en'bezzler is encouraged to 
"face the music." Scene: Living Room in Modern 
Apartment. Time: Present Day. 

CATESBY. An Idyll of Modem Youth at a Summer Hotel. 

DAWN. A Drama. A brutal husband is brought to book. 
Scene: Interior of rough Shack in Mining District. 

THE SEQUEL. A Comedy. Even the modem girl does 
not like to be one of a crowd. Scene: Drawing Room. 

PAWNS. Dealing with the futility of war. Friendship 

should transcend political frontiers. Scene: A Russian 
Forest on the Austrian Frontier. Time: 1914. 

HOUSE OF CARDS. A Tragedy of Infidelity. Scene: 
Exquisitely furnished Room in West End Flat.. 

THE LIFT THAT FAILED. An Improbable Comedy. 
Scene: Interior of Lift. Time: Present Day.' 

THE TALISMAN. A Rough House Tragedy. Scene: 
Saloon in small American Seaport. Time: 1900*1910. 

THE TRAITOR. A Spy Drama of the Boer War. 

LADY OF DREAMS. A fantastic Comedy. Scehe: Small 
Space on Stage surrounded by Hangings (a small 
space in Mary's heart). Time: Present Day. 

IN THE NET. A Crook Comedy. Scene: Small bare 
Room in Safe-Manufacturer’s Building. 

KINGS IN NOMANIA. A Yule-tide Play. Five Scenes- 

A Street in Nomania—The Miser’s House—A Gaol 

The Palace—A Street in Nomania. Time: Any Time. 

IMPORTANT NOTICE 
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P«£^»=“lars concerning acting rights, etc., etc., are given in 

fif be obtained before any performance. 

1 publish any of the plays in these selections separately, 

unless otherwise stated. ^ 


Published by 

GEORGE G. HARRAP & COMPANY LTD. 

182 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.l 


PfinUd in Gfeai Briiain 






